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Sil-ver is white and shi-ning. The spoons are sil-ver; 
and the wait-er is sil-ver ; and crowns, and half-crowns, 
and shil-lings, and six-pen-ces, are made of sil-ver. Sil- 
ver comes from a great way off too. 

Quick-sil-ver is very bright like sil-ver ; and it is very 
heav-y. See how it runs a-bout ! You can-not catch it. 
You can-not pick it up. There is quick-sil-ver in the 
ba-rom-e-ter. — Mrs, Barbauld, 



LESSOK V. — THE AFRICAN CXIILD, 

" A-venge not your-selves, but rath-er give place un-to 
wrath." At a school in Si-er-ra Le-one, West Af-ri-ca, 
a lit-tle girl one day struck her school-fel-low. The 
teach-er found this out, and asked the child who was 
struck :— « 

" Did not you strike her in re-turn ? " 

" No, ma'am," said the child. 

'* What did you do ? " asked the teach-er.^ 

" I LEFT HER TO GOD," Said sho. 

This is a beau-ti-ful and safe way to set-tie all dis- 
putes, and pre-vent all fights, a-mong chil-di*en and 
a-mong men. We shall sel-dom be sti-uck by oth-ers 
when they know that we love them, and that we shall 
not re-turn the blow, but "leare them to Ood,** Then, 
what-ev-cr our en-e-mies do, or threat-en to do to us, let 
us leave them to God, pray-ing that he would for-give 
them and make them our friends. — H, C Wright 



LESSON VI. — PINCHIKQ AND 8TRIKINO, 

In a vis-it to the A-sy-lum, I said to one of the boys: — 
" Jo-seph, what made you an-gry?" 
*' Pe-tor pinched me," 
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*• What did you then do to him ? " 

" I thumped him." 

** Did it do you any good to thump him ? " 

'• Yes, Sir, for a litrtle while." 

" Why did you thump him ? " 

" Be-cause he pinched me, and that made me an-gry;" 

"Then you thumped him mere-ly to please your 
an-ger?" 

« Yes, Sir.'* 

" Af-ter you thumped him, and af-ter your an-ger had 
all gone out of you, how did you feel ? " 

" I wished I had not thumped him quite so hard." 

''Why?" 

*' I should not have been so sor-ry.'' 

«* Why did you feel sor-ry at all ? " 

'' Be-cause I was a-fraid I thumped him too hard." 

<<What if you did? Why should that make you 
sor-iy?" 

f Be-cause I was a-fraid that I had hurt him more 
than he hurt me." 

" The next time, then, that any one pinoh-es you I 
hope you will not strike him. Then you will not be 
sor-ry. Then you will not be a-fraid you have hurt him 
more than he hurt you ; for you will not hurt him at 
all. It will save you a great many sad feel-ings, and 
pre-vent oth-ers from pinch-ing you."— if. 0, Wright, 

.. LUSSOM VZI. — HABITS OF ANIMALS. 

The ti-ger makes his lair in the thick for-ests, by the 
banks of the Gan-ges. 

The cam-el-o-pard stalks over the vast plains of 
AJ^ri-ca ; he lifts his long neck, and brows-es the trees 
as he walks. 

B S 
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The os-trich runs swift-ly oyer the bnrn-ing sands of 
the des-ert. 

The rhi-noc-e-ros loves to wal4bw and roll him-self 
in the wet mud, by the banks of large riv-ers^ and in wet 
marsh-es. 

The cha-mois of Switz-er-land would pine if he could 
not snuff the keen air of the moun-tains. 

The lit-tle er-mine runs a-bout in the fro-zen des-erts 
of Si-be-ri-a ; she is white like the snow that is marked 
by her lit-tle feet. 

The hum-ming-bird of Ja-mai*ca could not liye in our 
wodds ; a fros-ty night would kill it di-rect-ly. 

The rein-deer lives in Lap-land; he scrapes a-way the 
snow with his feet to get a lit-tle moss, which he lives 
up-on ; he would die if you were to ex-pose him to the 
wailn sun of Per-sia or Hin-dos-tan. 
. Wild geese, and wild ducks, and plov-ers, live in fens 
and mai*8h-es. 

Man can live ev-er-y where ; in cold Nor-way or Lap- 
land, in hot Guin-ea or Per-sia ; in hil-ly conn-tries, or 
inarsh-y plains; he can bear as much heat as the 
os-trich, and as much cold as the rein-deer, — Mn. 
Barbatdd. 

* 

LESSON VIII. — THE ONE TALENT. 

What if the lit-tle rain should say, 

'< So small a drop as I 
Can ne'er re-fresh those thirst-y fields,—* 

111 tar-ry in the sky I " 

What if a shi-ning beam of noon 

Should in its foun-tain stay, 
Be-cause its fee-ble light a-lone 

Can-not cre-ate a day ? - 
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Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool, re-fresh-ing shower. 

And ev-er-y ray of light to warm 
And beau-ti-fy the flower ? 



LESSON TX. — IBON AND STEEL. 

I-ron is ver-y hard* It is not pret-ty, but I do not 
know what we should do with-ont it, for it makes us a 
great man-y things. Go and ask the cook wheth-er she 
can roast her meat with-out a spit. Well, what does 
she say? She says she can-not. But the spit is made 
of i-ron ; and so are the tongs, and the po-ker and 
shov-eL Go and ask Dob-bin if he can plough with-out 
the plough-share. Well, what does he say ? He says 
no, he can-not. But the plough-share is made of i-ron. 
Will i-ron melt in the fire ? Put the po-ker in and try. 
Well, is it melted ? No : but it is red-hot and soft ; it 
will bend. But I will tell you, Charles ; i-ron will melt 
in a ver-y, ver-y hot fire ; when it has been in a great 
while, then it will melt Gome, let us go to the smith's 
shop. What is he do-ing ? He has a forge : he blows 
the fire with a great pair of bel-lows to make the i-ron 
hot. Now he takes it out with the tongs, and puts it 
up-on the an-vil. Now he beats it with a ham-mer. How 
hard he works ! The sparks fly a-bout ; pret-ty bright 
sparks. What is the black-smith ma-king? He is 
jna-king nails, and horse-shoes, and a great man-y 
things. 

Steel is made of i-ron. Steel ii^ ver-y bright, and 
sharp, and hard.. Knives and scis-sors are made of 
steel. — Mrz, Barhauld. 
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LESSON X. — T'HE CREATION FIRST DAY, 

This large place we live in is called the world* 

It is very beau-ti-ful. If we look up we Bee the blue 
sky, if we look down we see the green grass ; the sky is 
like a cur-tain spread over our heads, the grass like a 
car-pet un-der our feet, and the bright sun like a can-die 
to give U6 light. It was ver-y kind of God to make such 
a beau-U-ful world, and let us live in it. 

God was in heav-en, and all his bright an-gels aground 
him, when he be-gan to make the world. 

God's Son was with him — for God al-ways had a Son. 
just like him-self* His Son's name is Je-sus Christ. 
He is as good and great as God his 7ath-er. The 
Fath-er and the Son are one God, and they made the 
world. 

How did God make the world ? By speak-ing. First 
of all, God made the light. God said, <' Let there be 
light," and there was light. No one can make things by 
speak-ing but God ; God made things of noth-ing. He 
on-ly spoke, and the light came. — *'Feep of Day ^** 

LESSON XI. — POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 

What o'clock is it, Charles ? It is twelve o'clock. It 
is noon. Come in the gar-den, then. Now where is the 
sun ? Turn your face to-wards him. Look at the sun ; 
that is south. Al-ways when it is twelve o'clock, and 
you look at the sun, your face is to-wards the south. 
I^ow turn to your left hand. Look for-wards; that is 
cast. ' In the morn-ing, when it is go-ing to be light, 
you must look just there, and pres-ent-ly you will see 
the sun get up. Al-ways in the morn-ing look there for 
the sun ; for the sun ri-ses in the east. Now turn your 
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back to the snn. Look straight for-wards ; that is 
north. Now turn to your left hand. Look for-wards ; 
that is west. When you have had your sup-per, and it 
is go-ing to be night, look for the sun just there. He is 
al-ways there when he goes to bed, for the sun sets in 
the west. 
North, south, east, west. — Mrs. Barbauld, 

LESSON XII. — THE OX* 

The ox is a large, sti-ong an-i-mal. He has a thick skin, 
cov-ered with black, red, or white hair. Ho has four 
legs, and four feet. The feet of the ox are clo-ven, or 
cut into two parts; they are hard upon the out-side, and 
are called hoofs. The ox has two horns on his head. 
Of these horns many use-ful things are made ; combs, 
the han-dles of knives, spoons, and cups to drink out of. 
Ox^en live in the fields ; they eat grass, hay, and com, 
and drink wa-ter. In some pla-ces, they draw the plough 
and the cart. Their flesh is called beef. 

In some lands, there are large and flerce ox-en, which 
run wild. Men hunt and catch them, not with-out much 
dan-ger, for they do npt like to be caught, and are ver-y 
fu-ri-ous. Some-times they hurt and e-ven kill the 
hunt-ers. These wild ox-en may be tamed and used for 
trav-el-ling, as we use hors-es. Would you like to ride 
in a wag-gon drawn by ox-en ? If you lived in South 
Af-ri-ca, you would of-ten do so. 

LESSON XIII. — THE CRICKET. 

Lit-tle in-mate, full of mirth, 
Chii*p-ing on my kitch-en hearth, 
Where-so-e*er be thine a-bodc, 
Al-ways har-bin-ger of good; 



Pay me for thy warm re-treaty 
With a song more soft and sweet; 
In re-turn tiaou shalt re-ceiye 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if a-kin to thee. 
Thou sur-pass-est, hap-pi-er far," 
Hap-pi-est grass-hop-pers that are. 
Theirs is but a Sum-mer's song; 
Thine en-dures the Win-ter long, 
Un-im-paired, and shrill, and clear, 
Mel-o-dy through-out the year. — Cowper. 

LESSON XIT.— COPPBB, J^EAD, AND TIN. 

Oop-per is red. The ket-tle and pots are made of cop-per; 
and brass is made of cop-per. Brass is bright and yel-low, 
like gold al-most. This sauce-pan is made of brass; and 
the locks upon the doors, and this can-die-stick. What is 
this green upon the sauce-pan ? It is rust-y ; the green 
is ver-di-grease ; it would kill you if you were to eat it. 

Lead is soft, and very heav-y. Here is a piece, lift it. 
There is lead in the case-ment; and the spout is lead, 
and the cis-tem is lead, and bul-lets are made of lead. 
Will lead melt in the fire? Try; put some on the 
shov-el; hold it o-ver the fire. Now it is all melt-ed. 
Pour it into this ba-son of wa-ter. How it biss-esi 
What pret-ty things it has inade. 

Tin is white and soft. It is bright too. The can-is- 
ters, and the drip-ping pan, and the re-flect-or, are all 
cov-ered with tin. 

Gold, sil-yer, cop-per, i-ron, le^-d, tin, quick-sil-ver. 
One two, three, four, five, six, sev-en — What? Met-als. 
They are all dug out of the ground. — Mn, Ba/rhavM. 
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LESSON XV. — THE CREATION — SECOND DAY. 

Then God made the air. You can-not see the air, 
but jou can feel it. The air is ev-er-y-where. You can 
some-times hear the noise it makes, for you hear the 
\?ind blow, and the wind is air. 

Next God put some waiter up very high. The clouds 
are full of wa-ter, and some-times the wa-ter comes 
down, and we call it rain. 

God made a large deep place, and filled it with wa-ter. 
God spoke to the waiter, and it rushed in-to the deep 
place. God called this wa-ter the sea. 

The sea is very large, and it is al-ways mov-ing up 
and down, and toss-ing it-self; but it can-not get out 
of the large deep place in which God has put it; for 
God said) " Stay there." When the wind blows hard, 
the sea makes a loud noise, and roars. 

But God made some diy land for us to walk up-on : 
we call it ground. We could not walk upon the sea, 
nor build hous-es on the sea : but the ground is hard, 
and firm, and dry* Now I have told you of five things 
that God made. The light. The clouds. The dry land. 
The air. The sea.— "Piwp of Day" 

LESSON XVI. — NEVER HUNCH WHEN OTHERS CROWD. 

One warm day in Ju-ly, I vis-it-ed a school in Bos-ton. 
There were a-bout six-ty chil-dren pres-ent, firom four to 
eight years of age. 

I stood up be-fore them, and talked to them a-bout 
chil-dren whose hearts were filled with the spir-it of 
peace, and who nev-er would strike those who struck 
them. I then asked them — ^"Chil-dren, can you tell 
me what such chil-dren will do ? '* 
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One said, " They will love their en-e-mies ;*' another, 
•* They will not re-sist evil ;" another, " When oth-ers 
Btrike them on one cheek, they will torn to them the 
oth-er/' All these were good an-swers. At length a 
lit-tle girl, whom I saw on the mid-die of a seat in front 
of me, look-ing very un-ea-sy (heing so crowd-ed that she 
could not move her el-hows), looked up, and in a most 
plain-tive and pit-e-ous tone, said, " Such chil-dren don't 
hunch when oth-ers crowd." That was the very thing ! 
The lii-tle crowd-ed suf-fer-ing child gave the best def-i- 
ni-tion of peace I ever heard. She gave a sure and cer- 
tain rem-e-dy a-gainst all fight-ing — *< Never hunch when 
oth-ers crowd** And she said what she felt This made 
it all the bet-ter. There sat the lit-tle girl, crowd-ed up 
—her arms squeezed down to her side, — she could 
hard-ly move ; yet there was no an-ger, no quar-rel-ling, 
sim-ply he-cause she did not <' hunch." 

Let all chil-dren act upon this plan, and nev-er ''hunch 
when oth-ers crowd," and they will nev-er get in-to a 
fight When oth-er chil-dren are an-gry with you, and 
pinch, strike, or kick you, or de-stroy your things, or 
call you names, or in any way try to in-jui*e you, do not 
re-turn an-ger for an-ger, and e-vil for e-vil; but pa* 
tient-ly and lov-ing-ly suf-fer wrong, and oth-ers will 
sel-dom hurt you. It was thus that Je-sus act-ed. — 
Henry C. Wright. 

LESSON XVII. — THE COW. 

The cow is like the ox ; on-ly not quite so large. The 
cow is of more use to us than the ox. She gives us 
milk, mom-ing and eve-ning. We drink milk, and it is 
al-so made into cheese and but-ter. Milk is kept in a 
cool place, called a dai-iy. The rich-er part of it we call 
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cream. The cream is skimmed off the top o^ the milk, 
and kept, to make bat-ter with. 

A young cow or ox is called a calf. It is a preMj, 
gen-tle crea-ture. It lives on milk, which it snckb fifom 
the cow. It is fond of play, and loves to Msk a-bont 
near its moth-er. It is oft-e^i killed for food. The flesh 
of the calf is named veal. 

The skins of cows, calves, and ox-en, are tanned in-to 
leath-er, of which boots and shoes are madci as well as 
har-ness, and the cov-ers of books. 

Pret-ty cow, you look so mild, 
That I think a lit-tle child 
Safe-ly near to you might pass. 
As you feed upon the grass. 

Very i-dle though you seem. 
Yet you give us milk and cream. 
Which we drink, or, if we please. 
Turn to but-ter, and to cheese. 

LESSON XVin. — TBH LITTLE LABK. 

I hear a pret-ty bird, but, hark ! 

I can-not see it any-where ; 
Oh ! it is a lit-tle lark, 

Sing-ing in the mom-ing air. 
Lit-tle lark, do tell me why 
You are sing-ing in the sky ? 

Oth-er lit-tle birds at rest. 

Have not yet be-gun to sing, 
Ev*ry one is in its nest. 

With its head be-hind its wing. 
Lit-tle lark, then tell me why 
You sing so ear-ly in the sky? 

c 
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%is to sing a mer-r, song 

To the pleas-ant morn-ing light ; 

Why lin-ger in my nest so long, 
When the sun is shi-ning bright? 

Lit-tle la-dy, this is why 

I sing so ear-ly in the sky. 

To the lit-tle birds be-low, 

I do sing a mer-ry tune ; 
And I let the plough-man know 

He must come to la-bour soon. 
Lit-tle la-dy, this is why 
I am sing-ing in the sky. — " Nursery Ehymes" 

LESSON XIX. — STONES. 

Mar-ble is dug out of the ground. It is very hard : 
you can-not cut it with a knife ; but the stone cut-ter 
can cut it. There is white mar-ble, and black, and 
green, and red, and yel-low mar-ble. The chim-ney- 
piece is made of mar-ble, and the mon-u-ment in the 
church. 

Stones come out of the ground, and flints. Here are 
two flints : they are very hard ; strike them both to- 
geth-er. Ah ! here is fire ; here are sparks. Grav-el is 
dug out of grav-el pits. They put it into carts, and then 
make grav-el walks with it, or else mend the roads with 
it. Chalk and ful-ler's earth are dug out of the ground. 
Coals come out of the ground. Men dig great deep pits, 
and so they go down in-to them, and get the coal with 
pick-ax-es, and bring it up. Those men are col-liers; 
they are very black, but I do not know how we should 
do for coals to make a fire with-out them. A great 
many things come out of the ground ; sure it is very 
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deep! Yes, it is very deep. If you were to dig a 
hun-dred years, you would nev-er come to the bot-tom» 
it is so deep. — Mrs, Barbaidd. 

LESSON XX.-— THE CREATION — ^THIRD DAY. 

When God made the dry land, there was noth-ing on 
it ; it was bare. So God spake, and things grew out of 
the ground. 

Trees came out of it ; they were cov-ered with green 
leaves of dif"fer*ent shapes. Some we're called oak- 
trees, and some were called elm-trees, and some beech- 
trees. And some trees bore nice fruit, such as plum« 
trees, ap-ple-trees, or-ange-trees, and fig-trees. 

Yeg-e-ta-bles grew out of the earth; po-ta-toes and 
beans, cab-ba-ges and let-tuce, they are called veg-e- 
ta-bles. 

Corn came out of it. Some com is called wheat, and 
some corn is called bar-ley, and some is called oats. 
The ears of corn bend down when they are Hpe, and 
look yel-low like gold. 

God made the soft green grass to spring up, and 
flowers to grow among the grass — flowers of all col-ours,. 
and of sweet-est smell. The yel-low but-ter-cup, the 
white lily, the blue vi-o4et, and the rose, the most beau- 
ti-ful of all flowers. 

I have told you of five sorts of things that grow out of 
the earth. Trees. Veg-e-ta-bles. Com. Grass. Flowers. 
-r--** Peep of Day " 

LESSON XXT. — ^ASKING A BLESSING. 

Eol-lo was sit-ting one mom-ing by the fire-side, be- 
fore break-fast, read-ing a little blue cov-ered hymn-book. 
Pres-ent-ly Ma-ry brought in the break-fast ; and Eol-lo 
was glad, and jumped up from his lit-tle low chair at the 
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liESSON XXII. — THE HOBSE. 

Do you not like to look at a horse ? He is such a 
no-ble an-i-mal, with his sleek, shi-ning hair, his long 
neck, and his glos-sy mane. He has four strong legs, 
\?ith which he can trot and gal-lop very fast. His 
feet have hoofs, but the hoofs are not clo-ven like those 
of the cow, they are all in one piece. He wears iron 
shoes on his feet, that he may not be hurt by the stones 
in the road. What should we do, if there were no 
hors-es? Hors-es draw the plough and the wag-gon. 
We ride on their backs, and are drawn by them in 
car-ria-ges and carts. Hors-es are ta-ken great care 
of, be-cause they are so use-ful. They are kept in 
warm sta-bles, and are fed with corn and hay, and 
wa-ter. Young hors-es are called colts. 

Did you ever hear of the A-rabs of the des-ert? 
They are peo-ple who wan-der from place to place 
with their flocks, and live not in hous-es, but in tents, 
that can be ea-si-ly car-ried about with them. They 
have the fi-nest hors-es in the world, and they are very 
kind to them. The horse al-ways lives in the same 
room with the fam-i-ly. He is the play-mate of the 
ehil-dren, and the friend of his mas-ter, who mounts 
on hii9 back and gal-lops with-out whip or spur o-ver 
the wide sands* The horse is never beat-en or ill- 
used by the A-rabs, nor will the poor-est of them part 
with his horse, e-ven for a large sum of money. The 
hors-^s, on their part, re-turn the love of their mas- 
ters/ foVlow them about like dogs, and show every 
mark of fond-ness. 
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LESSON XXIII. — THE POOB CIIILD's HYUK. 

We are poor and low4j bom ; 

With the poor we bide ; 
La-bour is our her-i-tage. 

Care and want be-side. 
What of this ? our bles-sM Lord 

Was of low-ly birth, 
And poor, toil-ing fish-er-men 

Were His friends on earth. 

We are ig-no-rant and young ; 

Sim-pie chil-dren all ; 
Gift-ed with but hum-ble powers, 

And of leam-ing small. 
What of this ? our bles-sed Lord 

Lov-ed such as we ; 
How He blessed the lit-Ue ones, 

Sit-ting on His knee. — Mn. HowiU. 

LESSON XXIV. — PRECIOUS STONES, 

Teacher. There are some kinds of stone which are 
ex-treme-lj beau-ti-ful when pol-ished, tJbiat is, rubbed 
bright ; these are called pre-cious stones. 

Child, What does pre-cious mean?' 

Teacher, It means that it is of great val-ue, or costs 
a great deal of mon-ey be-cause it is scarce* La-dies 
wear these pre-cious stones in ear-rings and neck-la-ces. 
They are of va-ri-ous colours: one is called the 
em-e*rald, which is green; the to-paz is yel-low, the 
am-e-thyst is pur-ple, the gar-net is red, the sap-phire is 
blue, and the o-pal is white. 

Child. And were all these beau-ti-ful things like 
com-mon stones before they were pol-ished? 
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Teacher. No; for I have told you they were very 
Qn-com-men — that is, scarce ; hat still they are stones. 
Pre-cious stones are al-so called jew-els. 

Chili, Yon for-got to men-tion the di-armond, which 
is the most heau-ti-ful of all. 

Teacher. I did not for-get it; hut though it is 
com-mon-ly called a pre-cious stone, prop-er-ly speak« 
ing it is not a stone. This was found out hy a clev-er 
man, who, hav-ing no-ticed that it was like a com- 
bus-ti-ble bod-y in an-oth-er way, which I can-not now 
ex-plain to you, thought it very llke-ly that it would 
bum. It turned out that he was right; and after- 
wards it was found out that this beau-U-ful di-a-mond 
was made of noth-ing but char-coal, put to-geth-er in a 
par-tic-u-lar way, just as coarse sand and ash-es make 
beau-ti-ful glass. — Mn. Marcet. 

LESSON XXV. — THE CREATION — FOURTH DAT. 

The world looked very beau-ti-ful when it was 
cov-ered with grass and trees. But on-ly God and the 
an-gels saw its beau-ty. 

Af-ter-wards God placed the sun in the sky, and bade 
it shine all day, and go fi-om one end of the world 
to the oth-er, God made the moon to shine at night, 
and He cov-ered the sky with stars. 

You nev-er saw any-thing so bright as the sun. It 

is very large in-deed, only it looks small, be-causo it is 

a great way off. It can-not fall, for God holds it up. 

God makes it move a-cross the sky. Did you ever 

hear this pret^ty verse a-bout the sun ? 

*< Hy God, who makes the sun to know 
His prop-er hour to rne ; 
And to give light to all be-low. 
Doth send him rocnd the sktes," 
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The moon does not shine so bright-ly as the stm, 
for God lets it be dark all night» that we may. rest, and 
sleep soond-ly. 

Who. could count the stars? No one but God. 
He knows their names and their num-bers too* When. 
we look at the moon and stars, let us think " how 
great God is 1 Yet He cares for the lit-tle birds, and 
loves lit^tle chil-dren."— « Peep of Day." 

LBSSON XXVI.— THE HEAT OF THE SUK. 

Come, let us go home, it is eve-ning. See, mam-ma ! 
how tall my shad-ow is. It is like a great black gl-ant 
stalk-ing af-ter me. 

Your shad-ow is tall be-cause the sun is low in the 
sky; it is near sun-set. Look at your shad-ow to- 
mor-row at noon, and you will find it a great deal 
shortrcr. 

In some coun-tries the sun is di-rect-ly o-ver folks' 
heads at noon, and then they have no shad-ow at all. 

If the sun were just over your head, it would be 
hot-ter than you could bear. 

Why is that? is not the sun near-er to us when it 
sinks down to-wards the fields, than when it is a great 
way up in the sky ? 

. No; the sun does not re-al-ly touch the fields, but 
he seems to do so, be-cause you can see noth-ing 
be-tween them. 

But we are got home. Come in. Now put your 
eye lev-el with the ta-ble. Look at the globe that 
hangs at the oth-er end of the room: Dqes it not 
ap-pear to touch the ta-ble ? Yes, it does. But if it 
was held above the ta-ble it would not ap-pear to 
touch. No. So it is with the sun. But why is it 
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liot-ter when the sun is o-ver onr heads? Be-cause 
his rays come di-rect-ly down up-on you. Gome and 
stand just a-gainst the mid-die of this fire. Now 
stand at the same dis-tance side-ways. Did not you 
feel it hot-ter when you stood quite op-po-site? Yes; 
it scorched my face. Well, at noon the sun sends down 
his scorch-ing rays, like a num-ber of bum-ing ar-rows, 
di-rect-ly down upon you ; but in the eve-ning and the 
mom-ing they come more slant-ing, and few-er of them 
reach you. That is the rea-son why it is hot-ter at 
noon: though the sun is at the same dis-tance, more 
thou-sands of miles off than you can count. 

Mn. BathauUU 

LESSON XXYU.— -THE SPIDEB's WEB. 

Do you see the spi-der*s web up in the cor-ner? 
Some boys are a-fraid of a spi-der*s web. Are you 
a-fraid of a spi-der's web ? How can a spi-der's web 
hurt any-bod-y? Spi-ders do not hurt any-bod-y ei-ther. 
I know a boy who \^ent out one day to swing in tho 
bam. But he looked up in a cor-ner, and he saw a 
great many spi-ders' webs. So he said, *'l will not 
go into that cob-web-by place." 

Do you know how the spi-ders go to work to make 
their webs ? The spi-der be-gins at the mid-die, and he 
spins the lit-tle fine threads all out, every way, un-til 
he has made a great broad web. What do you think 
the spider's web is for? The spider catch-es flies in 
his web. The spiders eat flies. When the flies come 
upon the spider's web they are caught Their feet 
stick fast in the web, and then they are caught. The 
flies can-not walk upon the web. What do you sup- 
pose is the rea-son that spiders can walk upon their 
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webi and flies can-not? I think there most be some 
dif-fer-ence in their feet. The spiders can move a-bout 
very ea-si-ly in-deed, but the poor flies get en-tan-gled 
as soon as they try to walk upon the web, and then the 
spiders catch the flies and eat them. I think, if I were 
a fly, I should be very care-ful to keep out of the way of 
spiders' webs. — J. AW>oU. 



LBSSOK XXYin. — BUTTEBCUPS AND PAISIES. 

But-ter-cups and dai-sies, 

Oh, the pret-ty flowers, 
Com-ing ere the spring-time. 

To tell of sun-ny hours. 
While the trees are leaf-less. 

While the fields are bare, 
£ut-ter-cups and dai-sies 

Spring up here and there. 

Lit-tle har-dy flowers. 

Like to chil-dren poor, 
Flay-ing in their stur-dy health. 

By their moth-er's door : 
Pur-ple with the north wind. 

Yet a-lert and bold ; 
Fear-ing not and car-ing not, 

Though they be a-cold. 

What to them is weath-er ! 

What are storm-y showers ! 
But-ter-cups and dai-sies, 

Are these hu-man flowers ! 
He who gave them hard-ship. 

And a life of care. 
Gave them like-wise hard-y strength. 

And pa-tient hearts to bear. 
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Wel-come, yel-low bnt-ter-cups, 

Wel-c6me, dai-sies "white, 
Ye are, in my spi-rit, 

Vis-ion'd a de-light : 
Com-ing ere the spring-time. 

Of sTin-ny hours to tell — 
Speak-ing to our hearts of Him 

Who do-eth all things welL — Mrs, Howitt. 

LESSON XXIX.^-TBEES. 

A tree has roots that go un-der the ground a great 
Way. The roots are like its legs : the tree could not 
stand with- out them. Then the tree has a trunk; a 
large, thick, straight trunk. That is its hod-y. Then 
the tree has branch-es. Those are like arms; they 
spread out very far. Then there are boughs ; and up-on 
the boughs leaves and blos-soms. Here is a blos-som 
tip^>n the ap-ple-tree. Will the blos-som be al-ways 
up-on the tree ? No, it will fall off soon : per-haps it 
will fall off to-night. But then do you know what comes 
in-stead of the blos-som? What? The fruit. After 
the ap-ple blos-soms there will be ap-ples. Then, if the 
blos-soms fall off to-night, shall I come here and get an 
ap-ple to-mor-row ? No, you must have pa-tience ; there 
will not be ripe ap-ples a great while yet. There will 
be first a lit-tle, lit-tle thing, hard-ly big-ger than a pin's 
head : that will swell and grow big-ger ev-er-y day, and 
hard-er, till at last it will come to be a great ap-ple. 
But you must not eat it yet : you must let it hang till 
the sun has made it red, and till you can pull it off 
ea-si-ly. Now it is ripe; it is as red as your cheeks. 
Now gath-er it and eat it 

Has the flower roots too ? Yes : here is a cow-slip • 
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"Bo yoti lin-der-stond it?" said his moth-er, 

** Yes, moth-er," said Rol-lo. 

" Sup-pose, now, any moth-er should say to her boy, 

• Come, my boy, it is time for you to go to bed ;* and 
the boy should say, *I won't go/ Would that be right 
or wrong?" 

** Oh, very wrong," said Rol-lo. 

" Sup-pose her should be-gin to cry, and say he did not 
want to go?" 

*« That would be very wrong, too," said Rol-lo. 

"Sup-pose he should be-gin to beg a lit-tle, and say, 
*i don't want to go now; I should think you might let 
me sit up a little long-er.' "What should you thmk of 
that?" ' ■ ' 

, " It would be wrong." 

" Sup-pose he should look up in-to his moth-er*s face 
sor-row-fuUy, and say, *Mu8t I go now, moth-er?'" 
Wrong," said Rol-lo, faint-ly. 
Sup-pose he should not say a word, but look cross 
and ill-hu-moured, and throw a-way his play-things in a 
pet, and walk by the side of his moth-er re-luc-tant^ly 
and slow-ly* What should you think of that?" 

" I think it would be wrong," 

" Sup-pose he should look good-hu-moured and say^. 

* Well, moth-er,' and come pleas-ant-iy to take her hand, 
ac^d bid the per-sons in the room good night, and walk 
off cheer-ful-ly." 

" That would be right," said Rol-lo. 
. " Yes," said his moth-er, " and al-ways, when a child 
i& told to do any thing, wheth-er it is pleas-aht to do or 
not, he ought to o-bey at once, and cheer-fal-ly."— s 
cJ. Abbott. 
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LESSON XXXn. — THE SILK WORM. 

Charles, do not you re-mem-ber the cat-er-pil-lar we 
put in-to' a pa-per bo:t, with some mul-ber-ry leaves for 
it to eat? Let us go and look at it. It is gone — ^here 
is no cat-er-pil-lar — ^there is some-thing in the box; 
what is it? I do not know. It is a lit- tie ball of yel- 
low stuff. Let us cut it o-pen, per-haps we may find 
the cat-er-pil-lar. No, here is noth-ing but a strange 
lit-tle grub, and it is dead, I be-lieve, for it does not 
move. Pinch it gent-ly by the tail. Now it stirs : it is 
not dead quite. Charles, this grub is your cat-er-pil-lar ; 
it is, in-deied. That yel-low stuff is silk. The cat-er- 
pil-lar spun all that silk, and cov-ered it-self up with it ; 
and then it was turned into thia grub. Take it and lay 
it in the sun:, we will come tod look at it a-gain to-mor» 
row mom-ing. Well, this is very siir-pris-ing ! here i» 
no grub at idl to be found. Did not we put it on this 
sheet of pa-per last night? Yes, we did. And no-bod-y 
has been in the room to med-dle with it. No, no-bod-y 
at all has been in the room. Is there noth-ing up-on 
the sheet of pa-per ? Yes, here is a white but-ter-fly. I 
won-der how it came here, for the win-dows are shut. 
Per-haps the grub is turned into a but-ter-fly. It is, 
in-deed ; and look, here is the emp-ty shell of the grub. 
Here is where the but-ter-fly came out. But the but- 
. ter-fly is too big : this shell could not hold him. Yes, 
it did, be-cause his wings were fold-ed up, and he lay 
very snug. It is thtf same, I as-sure you, Charles ; all 
the pret-ty but-ter-flies that you see fly-ing about were 
cat-er-pil-lars once,, and crawled on the ground.^— 3fr$. 
Baf^uld, ' 
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LESSON XXXIII. — THE WEEK. 

What is to-daj, Charles ? To-day is Son-day. 

And what will to-mor-row be? To-mor-row will be 
Mon-day. 

And what will the next day be ? The next day will 
be Tues-day. 

And the next day ? Wed-nes-day. 

And the next ? Thurs-day. 

And the next ? Fri-day. 

And the next ? Sat-nr-day. 

And what will come after Sat-nr-day? Why, then. 
Son-day will come a-gain. 

Son^ay, Mon-day, Toes-day, Wed-nes-day, Thors-daj, 
Fri-day, Sat-or-dny. That makes sev-en days^ and seyea 
days make — a week. 

On Son-day be-gin 

The week with-oot sin ; 

On Mon-day re-some 

Yoor tasks with-oot gloom; 

And pray don't be vex'd 

That Toes-day comes next ; 

And when it is gone, 

Doth Wed-nes-day come on ; 

And Thors-day can ne'er 

To fol-low for-bear ; 

And Fri-day, no doobt. 

Not be-ing left oot, 

With Sat-or-day, last. 

The week will be past — Sara Coleridge. 
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LESSON XXXIV. — THE ACOBN. 

Sup-pose a lit-tlo boy is walk-ing out in the fields on 
some fair day in au-tumn. As he bounds a-long he sees 
Bome-thing on the ground, which looks round and smooth 
like a lit-tle ^%g. He picks it up. It is an a-com. He 
car-ries it a little while, and then throws it a-way. He 
thinks it a small af-fair and use-less. He for-gets it en- 
tlre-ly. The poor little a-corn lies for-got-ten. The. ox 
comes a-long, and treads it in the ground with-out ev-er 
know-ing it. It lies and sleeps there in the ox-track 
dur-ing the colS win-ter. In the spring it swells. The^ 
litrtle . sprout peeps out, a root grows down, and two 
lit-tl^ leaves o-pen on the top of the ground. It lives 
and grows, Dur-ing a hun-dred years it grows, while 
men live and die, and while many a storm beats upon it. 
It x^'vQ, time a gi-ant oak-tree. It is cut down, and made 
into a might-y ship, and la-den with goods. The ship 
sails round the world, and does her er-rand at many 
hun-dreds'of pla-ces. She bears the flag of her na-tion 
on her mast, and her na-tion is hon-oured for her sake. 
What great things may spring from small ones ! Who 
would have thought that such a lit-tle thing could con- 
tain the might-y oak in it ? Be-sides this, that one tree 
bears a-cpms e-^nough ev-er-y year to raise a thou-sand 
more oaks; and these, ev-er-y year, bear e-nough to raise 
ten thou-sand more. Thus a whole for-est may be shut 
up in the lit-tle bud of a sin-gle a-com. What great 
things may be found in lit-tle things ! — ToM^ 

. LESSON XXXV. THE CBEATION SIXTH DAT. 

' Xhesa is an-oth-er sort of liv-ing area-tures^i called. 
m-Aects. CbodJSiade ihem.come.o\Lt of the earthy and. 

nd 
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not oat of the wa-ter, like birds and fisb-es. In-secta 
are small, and creep upon the earth; such as ants. 
Some in-sects can fly al-so; such as bees and bnt-ter- 
flies. The bee sucks the juice of flowers, and makes 
wax and hon-ey. How gay are the wings of the but- 
ter-fly ! they are co7-ered with little feath-ers, too small 
to be seen. All the in-sects were good and pret-ty when 
God made them. ^ 

At last God made the beasts. They came out of the 
earth when God spoke. Beasts walk upon the earth: 
most of them have four legs. You know the names of 
a great many sorts of beasts. Sheep and cows, dogs 
and cats, are beasts. But there are many other sorts 
be-sides. The squir-rel that jumps from bough to 
bough, the rab-bit that lives in a hole un-der ground, 
and the goat that climbs the high hills ; the stag with 
his beau-ti-ful horns, the li-on with his yel4ow hair, 
the ti-ger whose skin is marked with stripes. The 
el-e-phant is the lar-gest of the beasts, the li-o'n is the 
strong-est, the dog is the most sen-si-ble, the stag is 
the most beau-ti-ful, but the lamb is the gen-tlest The 
dove is the gen-tlest of the birds, and the lamb is the 
gen-tlest of the beasts. Now God had filled the world 
with liv-ing crea-tures, and they were all good: even 
Ti-ons and ti-gers were good and harm-less. I have told 
you of four sorts of living crea-tures. Fish-es. Birds. 
In-sects. Beasts.— "Ptf^ of Day" 

^ LESSON XXXVT. — ^A LITTLB MISTAKE. 

In a dark night there was once a ship com-ing in-to 
one of our har-bours. She had been to In-di-a on a long 
voy-age, and had been gone a year or two. She had a 
Teiy cost-ly car-go, or load, on board. The cap-tain and 
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all in her were ho-ping and ex-pect-ing soon to see their 
friends and their homes. The sail-ors had hron^t oat 
their best clothes, and were clean and neat. As thejr 
came botind-ing a-long o-ver the foam-ing wa-ters, and 
drew near to the land, the cap-tain told a man to go to 
ihB top of the mast and "look out for the light-honse.** 
7he light-honse is a high, round kind of tower, built 
out on the points of the land, with great lamps li^t^ed 
OTeiy night in its top, so that ves-sels may see it be-fora 
thej get too near the land. This light-house stood at 
the en-trance of the har-bour. Soon the man cried oat« 
''Light a-head!*' Then they all re-joiced» and knew 
they were near the har-bour. 

Wlule they had been gone, this light-house had been 
re-moved to an-oth-er place, a-way from where it was 
when they sailed. But the cap-tain knew notb-ing 
a-bout that. So they kept sailing in what they sup- 
posed was the old way. In a short time the man at the 
Biast-head cries out, "Break-ers a-head!" that is, locks 
just be-fore us, "and the ship is just on theml" The 
cap-tain cast his eye out on the dark wa-ters, and saw 
the white foam on the rocks. In a mo-ment he cries 
oat, " Star-board the helm." Now see how much may 
hang on one lit-tle word. The man at the helm mif- 
took the word, and thought the cap-tain said, "Lar-board 
the helm." So he turned it the wrong way. It was 
done in a mo-ment, in the twink-ling of an eye. But it 
was turned the wrong way, and the ship struck on the 
rocks the next mo-ment, and was dashed in a thou-sand 
pierces. The car-go was lost, and ev-er-y soul on board* 
ez-cept one or two, was drowned. All this hung up-on 
one lit-tle word, or lit-tle mis-take. If that word had 
been un-dar-stood right, she would not have been lost.^ 
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One sin-^e ffiis-take, small as it seemed to be, brought 
nbout all this ra-in and death. Do you not see how 
plain it is, that great re-sults may turn upon very small 
things? One mo-ment of time turned the scale, and 
prop-er-ty and lives all go down into the deep. There 
the goods are des-troyed, and there the hu-man be-ings 
fileep till the great mom-ing of the res-ur-rec-tion day.-*-' 
Todd. 

.* , LESSON XXXVII. — UBS. FBY. 

* • Al-most ev-er-y-bod-y has heard of the no-ble and 
'ex-cel-lent Mrs. Fry, and of her vis-its to the pris-on-ers 
at New-gate. No-bod-y took an-y in-ter-est in these poor 
&ea-tares, and they were treat-ed with great harsh-ness 
%ind cru-el-ty. The con-se-quence of this was, that they 
%e-came so vi-o-lent and des-per-ate, that ey-er-y-bod-y 
'was a-fraid of them, and there was the greatest dif-fi- 
cul-ty in man-ag-ing them. The keep-ers of the pris-on 
'were a-fraid to go in, e-ven with the food of the pris-on- 
' ers, un-less they had with them a guard of sol-diers with 
^oad-ed mus-kets. But Mrs. Fry re-solved to go in 
^a-mong these des-per-ate crea-tures and try to do them 
'good. Her friends were a-larmed when they heard of 
her ih-ten-tion. They told her she would cer-tain-ly be 
in-sult-ed, or in-jurcd, if not killed; and tried to per- 
suade her not to go. But she was re-solved to go, and 
said she had no fear. Then they want-ed her, at least, 
-to have a guard of sol-diers with her ; but she re-fused. 
'With noth-ing in her hand but the new Test^a-ment^ 
fShe ven-tured in a-mong that hard-ened, law-less crowd, 
'They were men and wom-en more fierce than .the hun- 
gry li-ons in the den in-to which Dan-iel wad thrown. 
"It did seem like a ver-y dan-ger:Ous ex-per-i-ment. Bujt 
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she spoke to them in tones of ten-der-ness and af-fec-tion. 
It was what thej had not been ac-cas-tomed to hear. It 
act-ed like a charm np-on their hard-ened hearts. She 
o-pened her book« and read to them. She dosed the 
book, and spoke to them free-ly of the love of Je-snt. 
They lis-tened with pro-found ^t-ten-tion. Sobs and 
groans were the on-ly sounds heard while she was 
speak-ing, and tears were seen cours-ing down the cheeks 
of those who had long been un-used to weep. Af-ter 
that, she of-ten re-peat-ed her vis-its, which re-sult-ed in 
a great ref-or-ma-tion a-mong those pris-on-ers, man-j of 
whom were re-claimed from their e-vil ways, and made 
use-ful mem-hers of so-ci-e-ty. And what was the charm 
a-bout this no-ble wo-man, and the se-cret of the great 
power she ex-er-cised o-ver those a-ban-doned pris-on* 
ers? The charm a-bout her was the spi-rit of love. She 
con-vinced these poor crea-tnres that she re-al-ly«loTed 
them, and want-ed to do them good. This made them 
love her, and then she could do an-y-thing that she 
want-ed with them. — B. Newton. 
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How much do four weeks make ? A month. 

And twelve months make a year — Jan-u-a-17, Feb- 
ru-a-ry, March, A-pril, May, June, Ju-ly, Au-gust, Sep- 
tem-ber, Oc-to-ber, No-vem-ber, De-cem-ber. 

Jan-u-a-iy brings the snow. 

Makes our feet and fin-gers glow. 

Eeb^ru-a-ry brings the rain. 

Thaws the fro-zen lake a-gain. 

March brings breez-es, loud and shrill. 

Stirs the dan-cing daf-fo-dil. ^^ 
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A-pril brings the prim-rose sweety 
, Scat-ters dai-sies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pret-ty lambs, 
i Skip-ping by their flee-cy dams. 

June brings ta-lips» lil-ies, ro-ses, 
i Fills the chil-dren's hands with po-sies. 

i. Hot Ju-ly brings cool-ing show-ers, 

A-pri-cots, and gil-li-flow-ers. 
. Au-gust brings the sheaves of com, 

Then the har-vest home is borne. 

Warm Sep-tem-ber brings the fruit. 

Sports-men then be-gin to shoot. 

Fresh Oc-to-ber brings the pheas-a^it. 

Then to gath-er nuts is pleas-ant 

Dull No-vem-ber brings the blast) 
( Then the leaves are whirl-ing fast 

:: Chill De-cem-ber brings the sleet, 

Bla-zing fire, and Christ-mas treat 

Sara Coleridge. 

LESSON XXXIX. — ^BIOE. 

The rice plant is a na-tive of In-di-a, but it is grown 
in many other coun-tries. It may be cul-ti-vat-ed with 
suc-cess, wher-ev-er the cli-mate is warm, and plen-ty of 
wa-ter can be ob-tained. Bice does not want rich soil ; 
aH that it needs is mois-ture. In some parts of the 
East, it is grown on-ly du-ring the rain-y sea-son. In 
Chi-na, they dig can-als round the rice fields, and when 
the seed is plant-ed, the wa-ter is made to o-ver-fiow the 
field, and cov-er the rice. As soon as it is ripe, the 
wa-ter is drained oS, and the crop gath-ered in. The 
rice is cut dot^ with a sic-kle, like com; it is then 
passed be-tween mill-stones, placed so far a-part as just 
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to sep-a-rate the grain from the husk, without brais-ing 
it. Af-ter this it is read-y for nse. Mr. Todd tells a 
very pret-iy sto-ry a-bont the maa-ner in which rice is. 
grown in B-gypt. Here it is :— 

Bice is the food most used in easi^m coim*tri6s» 
es-pe-cial-ly in E-gypt, even to this day. Ev-er-y year; 
t7hen the snows all melt off the monn-tains, the riy-er 
Nile ri^es high np, and o-ver-flows its banks, and coy-em 
all the conn-try round it with wa-ter. The peo-pler set 
down stakes, ev-er-y man in his land, be-fbre the wa-ten 
come. And when the Nile has ris-en, and. all tha 
ground is cov-ered ^th wa-ter, they go out in their 
lit-tle boats, and sow, or cast their rice upon the wa-terSb 
The rice sinks down, and sticks in the mud be4ieath» 
and when the wa-ters are gone, they find it has ta>kMi 
root BAd sprout-ed, and it grows up and gives them 
a har-vest This is "cast-ing their bread upon tlu^ 
wa-ters, and find-ing it af-ter many days." 

LESSON ax.-^THE OBEATIOK — SITtH DAT. 

Now I shall tell you of the last thing God made. 

God took some of the dust of the ground, and mad^ 
the bod-y of a man ; then He breathed on it, and gavi 
it a soul; so the man could un-der-stand a-bout God. 
Ad-am was quite good like God. Ad-am loved God 
Very much. - ; 

God put hiin in ft very pret-ty gar-den, full of tre^ 
-cov-ered with fruit. This gar-den was called the gar-den 
of Eden. God showed Ad-am all the beasts and bird^, 
and let Ad-am give them what names he pleased.. He 
said to Ad-am, *' I give you all the fish-es, and in-sectfl^ 
and birds, and beasts; you are their mas^ter." So 
Ad-am was king over all things On the earth* 
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God said to Ad-am, <' You may eat of the frait that 
grows on the trees in the gar-den." Still God did not 
let him be i-dle, but told him to take care of the gar-den« 

Yon see how very kind God was to Ad-am. 

• But Ad-am had no friends to be with him ; for the 
beasts and the. birds could not talk to Ad-am. Then 
God said He would make awom*an to be a friend to 
Ad-am* So God made Ad-am fall fast a-sleep ; and while 
he was a-sleep, God took a piece of flesh out of his side, 
and made it into a wom-an. When Ad-am a-woke, he 
saw her. He knew that she was made of his flesh and 
bones, and he loyed her very much. Her name was 
Ere. 

• You have heard of all the things God made. They 
were all beau-U-ful; and all the liv-ing things were quite 
hap-py ; there was no pain ; and no sigh-ing, and no sin 
in all the world. 

God had been six days in ma-king the world. And 
when He had fin-ished it, He rest-ed, and made no 
more things. The an-gels saw the world that God had 
made: they were pleased, and sang a sweet song of 
praise to God. Je-sus Christ the Son of God was 
pleased, for He loved Ad-am and Eve. — *'Peep of Day.'* 

LESSON XLI. — ^THE TOUKO MIKEB. 

By a sud-den burst of wa-ter into one of the New- 
cas-Ue col-lier-ies, thir-ty-five men and for-ty-one lads 
were driv-en into a dis-tant part of the pit, from which 
there was no pos-si-bi-li-ty of re-turn un-til the wa-ter 
should be drawn off. While this was ef-fect-ing, though 
All pos-si-ble means were used, the whole num-ber died, 
from star-ya-tion or suf-fo-ca-tion. When the bod-ies 
were drawn up from the pit, seven of the youths were 
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difihcoY-ered in a cave sep-arrate from the rest A-mong 

these was one of veiy mor-al and re-li-gi-ons hab-it0» 
whose dai-]y read-ing of the sa-cred Scrip*tares to his 
wid-owed moth-er, when he came up from his la-boors, 
had been a com-fort in her lone-ly con-di-tion, Af-ter 
his fa-ne-ral, a kind friend of the neg«lect-ed poor went 
to vis-it her; and while the moth-er showed him, as a 
reMc of her son, his Bible worn and soiled with con- 
stant pe-ru-sal, he hap«pened to cast his ejes on a 
can-dle-box, with which, as a mi-ner, he had been 
fur-nishedy and which had been brought up from the 
pit with him ; and there he dis-cov-ered the foMow-ing 
af-fect-ing rec-ord of the fil-ial af*feo-tion and stead-fast 
pi-e-iy of the youth* In the dark-ness of the suf-fo-ca-ting 
pit, with a bit of point-ed iron, he had en-graved on the 
box his last mes-sage to his moth-er, in these words : — 

"Fret not, my dear moth-eiv— for we were sing-ing 
and praiS'ing God while we had time. Moth-er, foMow 
God more than I did. Joseph, be a good lad to God 
and moth-er." 

This was faith ; and oh, what oom-fort did it give this 
poor boy in the hour of death ; and what com-fort to the 
poor wid-ow as she wept over her dear son 1 May you, 
dear chil'-dren, all have such a iBiiih^^^Todd* 

LSSSOK XLII.— SHBBP. 

One day, Ma-ry Jack-son and her broth-er Tom were 
walk-ing to-geth-er in a green field; they stopped to 
look at the sheep that were eat-ing the grass, and at the 
lit-tle lambs that were skip-ping a-bout. 

" Ma-ry," said her broth-er, " do you see how clean 
and white their flee-ces are ? The fleece is the wool 
which grows on the sheep's back. Bo you know, Ma-ry, 
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what is done with the wool when it is cut off the sheep's 
back ? " 

" O yes, Tom, I know that; for I hare seen folks spin 
the wool into yam ; and then I knit some of the yam 
into this pair of stoc)L-ings; so that these stock>ings, 
Tom, once grew on a sheep's back." 

"But^ Ma-ry, do you tiiink that stock-ings are the 
on-ly things that wool is made into?" — ^"'No, Tom; I 
know that flan-nel, and blan-kets, and cloth for men's 
coats, and many oth-er things are made of wool ; but I 
do not know how, for I am sure I could not knit a blan- 
ket or a coat." 

" No, Ma-ry, you could not, in-deed. Fath-er told me 
that flan-nel, and blan-kets, and cloth, are wov-en ; and 
he said, that when I was old-er, he would take me to a 
weav-er to see some cloth wov-en." 

"But, Tom," said Ma-ry, "does it not hurt the sheep 
to cut off their wool?" — ^"No, Ma-ry, I be-lieve it does 
not hurt them more than it hurts us to have our hair 
cut. As the sheep are out in the cold win-ter nights, 
they would be very cold if God had not giv-en them 
wool to keep them warm ; but they are very glad in the 
sum-mer to have their wool tarken from them, be-causa 
it would make them very hot to have their fleec-es on 
their backs in warm weath-er." 

" Oh, broth-er," said Ma-ry, " how good it is of God 
to make the wool grow on the sheeps* backs, to keep 
them warm in win-ter! and when the fine weath-er 
comes, and the sheep do not want it any more, this 
same wool makes use-ful things to keep us warm. How 
good is God ! " 
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LESSON XLIIT. — THE TRAVELLER. 

Sweet to the inom-ing trav-el-ler 

The song a-mid tlie sky, 
Where, twink-ling in the dcw-y light, 

The sky-lark soars on high. 

And cheer-ing to the trav-el-ler 

The gales that round him play, 
When faint and heav-i-ly he drags 

A-long his noon-tide way. 

And when be-neath the un-cloud-ed sun 

Full wea-ri-ly toils ho, 
The flow-in g wa-ter makes to him 

A' sooth-ing mel-o-dy. 

And when the evc-niug light de-cays, 

And all is calm a-ixtund. 
There is sweet mu-sic to his ear, 

In the dis-tant sheep-helFs sound. 

But oh ! of all de-light^ful sounds, 

Of eve-ning or of mom, 
The sweet-est is the voice of love 

That wel-comes his re-turn. — Southey. 

LESSON XLIV. — ^TEA. 

Tea is the leaf of a pret-ty del-i-6ate shrub grow-ing in 
Ohi-na. It has white blos-soms, very much like those 
of the dog rose. The Chi-nese cul-ti-vate their fa-vour- 
ite plants with great care, wa-ter-ing and weed-ing them 
con-stant-ly. They gatb-er the leaves three times a 
year. The ear-li-est bar-vest is the most val-u-a-ble. 
You lit-tle think bow much time and la-bour it costs the 
Chi-nese to pre-pare the tea for our use. They are 
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care-ful to wear gloves when gath-er-ing it, lest their 
hands should in-jure the fine green col-our. The leaves 
are allowed to re-main for some hours in open bas-kets. 
They are then dried in i-ron pans over heat-ed stoves. 
The next thing to be done is to aurl the leaves, by 
rub-bing them gen-tly in the hands. Then they are 
roast-ed a-gain ; and af-ter all the pro-cess is fin-ished, 
the tea is spread on a table, and every bad leaf is 
picked out. It is then care-fal-ly packed in boxes and 
jars, and sent a-way in ships to Eng-land, and to oth-er 
coun-tries. 

Tea was at first im-por-ted into Eng-land in very 
small quan-ti-ties, and was so scarce and ex-pen-sive, 
that even the wealth-i-est peo-ple could on-ly very sel- 
dom ob-tain it. It is said that the East In-dia Com- 
pa-ny, not quite two hun-dred years ago, made a pres-ent 
of two pounds two ounces of tea to King Charles the 
Sec-ond. We should think this a very strange pres-ent 
for a king now, when more than for-ty mil-lion pounds 
of tea are drunk in Eng-land ev-er-y year, and the poor 
as well as the rich can en-Joy this re-fresh-ing bev-e-rage 
ev-er-y day. 

LESSON XLV. THE CREATION SEVENTH DAT. 

The sev-enth day was now come, and it was the first 
Sab-bath. The work of cre-a-tion was fin-ished, and 
God rest-ed from His work on the tev*enth day. We do 
not know how this Sab*bath was kept in heav-en, for 
God does not tell us in the Bi-ble. But I sup-pose that 
the an-gels praised God for ma-king this world, and for 
cre-a-ting Ad-am and Eve. And I sup-pose that Ad-am 
and Eve kept this Sab-bath by thank-ing God for His 
good-ness to them, and by rest-ing from their work, and 
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by tiy-ing to learn all that they could a-boat God, and 
a-bout their du-ty to Him. God meant that the Sab-bath 
should be kept by Ad-am and Eve, and by all their 
chil-dren. He meant that it should be kept by all the 
men, and wom-en, and chil-dren who should ev-er live in 
this world. And He showed them how to keep it ; for 
He rest-ed from His work on the sev-enth day. And, 
many years after, He said, in the fourth com-mand-ment, 

JIE-MEM-BEB THE SAB-BATH DAT TO KEEP IT HO-LT. 

My dear chil-dren, let me ask you a plain ques-tion. 
Do you re-mem-ber the Sab-bath day to keep it ho-ly ? 
I will tell you what it is to keep the Sab-bath ho-ly. 
You must not do any work — ^you must not play a-bout 
the house, or in the fields — you must not think a-bout 
your play-things, and talk a-bout them, and wish the 
Sab-bath was over. When you rise in the mom-ing, 
you must pray to God that He would help you to keep 
ho-]y the Sab-bath day. And you must ask your fath-er 
and moth-er to talk to you a-bout God, and tell you what 
you can do to please Him. And when you are at the 
Sun-day school, you must lis-ten to ev-er-y word that 
your teach-er says, and try to re-mem-ber it. And when 
the min-is-ter prays in the house of God, you must try 
to un-der-stand him, and pray with him in your heart. 
And if you see any wick-ed chil-dren play-ing on the 
Sab-bath, you must tell them that God sees them, and 
that God has said, Ee-mem-ber the Sab-bath dat to 
KEEP it ho-lt. — Mrs, Hooker, 

LESSON XLVI. — ANCIENT PAPER. 

"Ros-a-mond, come this way! — ^make haste, run!" 
cried God-frey. 

^os-a-mond ran ; but when she came op-po-aite to the 

e3 
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plant, to which her broth«er was point-ing, she stood 
still, dis-ap-point-ed. 

" I see noth-ing, broth-er, that is pret-fy." 

'*No, but you see some-thing that is use-fol; or, at 
least, that was very nse^fol for^mer-lj. This is the 
pa-py-rus, or porfer ruth.** 

** Very like-ly/' said Bos-a-mond, ** but I see noth-ing 
like pa-per, nor like a rush." 

" It is not like the lit-tlerush^es yon have seen in the 
fields, Kos-a-mond ; but it is a kind of rush, and it grew 
at first on the banks of the Nile, in E-gypt, you know/' 

" Yes, I know the Nile is a riv-er in E-gypt." 

*' And the E-gyp-ti-ans used to write ^1 their books 
up-on it, and all that they wrote ; be<caase they had no 
such pa-per as we use now/' 

"Very like-ly,** said Bos-a-mond; *«but I oan-not 
im-a-gine what part of it they wrote up-on» or how they 
wrote up-on it." 

«* I will ex-plain it to you. Look at this stem of the 
plant; look, it is corn-posed of thin leaves, as it were. 
One over the oth-er. It was on these they wrote; of 
these, when un-fold-ed, they made their sort of pa-per; 
they cut off the top of the plant, and the root, which 
were of no use, and with a shai'p knife they di-vi-ded 
these leaves or rinds of the stem, and flat-tened them, 
and put one over the oth-er, cross-wise ; so that one 
leaf lay breadth-wise, and the oth-er length-wise ; and 
stuck them to-geth-er with the mud-dy wa-ter of the 
Nile, or with a sort of paste ; and then the leaves were 
5ried and pressed with heav-y weights ; and some-times 
they were pol-ished by rub-bing them with a smooth 
stone." 

*' Bub as thqy would," said Bos-a-mond, " they could 
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ziev*6r make it into suoh nice pamper as ours ; they ooald 
xkot make it white." 

"No; hut it was het^ter than none. The Rodmans 
used to write upon it a great while after the E-gyp« 
ti-ans." 

'* And how could they write with a pen and ink npon 
tbis leaf-y pa-per ?" 

'' They wrote with a hard sort of pen-cil, that made 
marks on the pa-py-ms.*' — Miss Edgeworth* 

LESSON XLyn,*H3HAMQIS BUMTIKO, 

In one part of Aus-tri-a called Sty-ri»a, there are very 
fine moun-tains, and wild crea-turea like deer, called 
clia-mois, leap-ing a-mong the rocks. There are hunt-ers 
who spend their time in try-ing to catch the pret-ty 
cha-mois. Once npon a time a hunt-er found a cha-mois 
with two very lit-tle ones in a hole on the top of a 
high rock. The- lit-tle cha-mois were sport-ing hy their 
moth-er, and she was watch-ing to see that no-hod-y 
came near to hurt them. The hunt-er, holding hy hoth 
hands to a rock, peeped at the hap-py fam»i-ly. The old 
cha-mois caught sight of him, and rui at him in a fu-ry, 
and with her horns tried to push him down into tlio . 
deep place he-low. The hunt-er pushed her a-way with 
his feet, and still went on com-ing near-er to the lit-tlo 
ones. The poor cha-mois rushed hack to them and 
showed them how to leap from their hole on to an-oth-er 
rock ; hut the young crea-tures were too young to jump 
so far. What would he>come of theml The hunt-er 
with his gun was creep*ing very close. At last the 
moth-er thought of a plan. She made her hod-y into a 
bridge. She stretched her fore feet as far as the rock 
bc-yond, and looked back at her lit-tle ones, ho*ping they 
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would know what to do. And they did. They sprang 
tip-on her as light-ly as cats, and reached the other side; 
and then all three were off like the wind, and were soon 
out of reach of the hunter's gnn. 

What a cley-er cha-mois that was, and what a ten-der 
nioth-er ! Oh ! what will not a moth-er do to save her 
lit-tle ones from per-ish-ing ! — " Near Hams." 

LESSON XLVIII. — THE CAVEL. 

Cam-el, thou art good and mild, 
Do-cile as a lit-tle child ; 
Thou wast made for use-fol-ness, 
Man to com-fort and to hless. 
Thou dost clothe bim, thon dost feed. 
Thou dost lend to him thy speed; 
And through wilds of track-less sand. 
In the hot A-ra-bi-an land, 
Where no rock its shad-ow throws. 
Where no cool-ing wa-ter flows. 
Where the hot air is not stirred 
By the wing of sing-ing bird ; 
There thou goest, un-tired and meek. 
Day by day, and week by week. 
With thy load of pre-cious things — 
Silks for mer-chants, gold for kings. 
Pearls of Or-muz, rich-es rare, 
Da-mas-cene and In-di-an ware ; 
Bale on bale, and heap on heap, 
Freight-ed like a cost-ly ship ! 
And when week by week is gone, 
And the trav-el-ler jour-neys on 
Fee-bly, when his strength is fled, 
And his hope and heart seem dead, 
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Oain*el, thou dost tarn thine eye 
On him kind-lj, BOoth*ing-ly, 
As if thoa wooldst, cheer-ing, tay» 
" Joor^ney on for this one day-— 
Do not let thy heart des-pondl 
There ia w^-ter yet he-yond ! 
I can scent it in the air*^ 
Do not let thy heart des-pair 1 " 
And thou gnid'st the trav-eMer there. 

Cani*el, thou art good and mild, 
Do-cile as a little child ; 
Thoii wast made for use-ful-ness, 
Man to Gom-fort and to bless. 
And the des-ert wastes must be 
Un-tracked re-gi-ens but for thee ! 

Mn* Hotviu, 

LBSSOll 3LLIX«-^8UOAB. 

Sugar IS the juice of a cane cul-tl-va-ted In the West 
In-dies. It is very tall; grow-ing ft^m ten to twen-ty 
feet high, with a knoMed stem. The canes are cut 
down, and the juice is squeezed out and boiled with 
a little lime in it. As it boils, the scum which ri-ses 
to the top is care-ful-ly ta-ken off, and as soon as the 
liq-uid is clear, it is poured into shal-low pans, to cool 
and hard*en. When the sug«ar has cooled into grains 
or crys-talSt it is put into large casks. The mo4asHieB, 
or moist part re-main-ing, is drained off, and the sug-ar 
is then ready forex-poivta-tion. 

Sug-ar grows in very hot ooun-tries, where English 
peo*ple conld not work in the fields. The heat would 
soon kill them, if they were ex-posed to it Sug-ar is 
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made by ne-groes, who first came from Af-ri-c&. Shall 
I tell you how they used to get the ne-groes ? It is a 
sad story of cru-el-ty and in-jns-tice. Ships w^nt to 
Af-ri-ca, and the poor Af-ri-cans were caught, torn away 
from their coun-try, crowd-ed into the ships, and car- 
ried away to the West In-dies, where they were sold 
— by the bad men who had sto-len them — ^to the sug-ar 
plant-ers. The hias-ters who bought them, made tbem 
work all day be-neath the bum-ing sun, and of-ten 
cru-el-ly flogged them, if their tasks were not fin-ished. 
This dread-fal traf-fic was called the slave-trade. A 
few years ago, Eng-lish-men be-gan to feel how wick-ed 
it was to keep nien as slaves, and a law was passed, 
ma-king all the slaves free. Oh, what joy for them! 
The is-lands, which were so full of suf-fer-ing and 
sor-row, are now filled with a hap-py, in-dus-tri-ous 
peo-ple. Good men have gone to teach the ne-groes 
a-bout God, and a-bout Je-sus Christ who died to save 
them, and many of them have be-come true Ohris-tians. 
In some coun-tries the poor Af-ri-cans are still bought 
and sold. Do you not hope that the day will soon come 
when they shall all be set free, and there shall be no 
more slaves ? " For God hath made of one blood all 
na-tions of men.*' 

LESSON L. SWARTZ. 

Swartz was a mis-sion-a-ry, that is, one who left his 
own coun-try to preach the Gos-pel to the hea-then. He 
died at the age of sev-en-ty-two, hav-ing been a mis- 
sion-a-ry for-ty-eight years in In-dia. He had such a 
high cha-rac-ter among the hea-then, that he was suf- 
fered to pass through sav-age and law-less tribes un-mo- 
lest-ed. They said, '' Let him a-lone, — ^let him pass, — 
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he is a man of God ! " A ty-rant, named Hy-der Al-ly, 
-while he re-fused to en-ter into a trea-ty with oth-ers, 
said, ** Send me Swartz ; — send me the Chris-tian mis- 
sion-a-ry to treat with me, for him on-ly can I trust." 
The peo-ple had heen so cru-eMy used, that they left 
their lands and re-fused to raise any-thing. All they 
had raised had heen seized and ta-ken away. The whole 
coun-try would soon have been in a fam-ine. The 
hea-then ruler prom-ised jus-tice, and tried to in-duce 
them to go back to their farms ; but all in vain. They 
would not be-lieve him. Swartz then wrote to them, 
ma-king the same prom-ises. Seven thou-sand men 
re-turned to their land in one day. 

When he came to die, he lay for a time ap-pa-rent-Iy 
life-less. Ge-ricke, a wor-thy fel-low la-bour-er from the 
same coun-try, sup-pos-ing he was ac-tu-al-ly dead, be-gan 
to chant over his re-mains a stan-za of the fa:VOur-ite 
hymn which they used to sing to-geth-er, to soothe eadi 
oth-er in his life-time. The vers-es were sung through, 
with-out a mo-tion or a sign of life from the -still fonn 
be-fore him; but when the last clause was o-ver, the 
voice which was sup-posed to be hushed in death took 
up the sec-ond stan-za of the same hymn, — com-ple-ted 
it with a dis-tinct and sweet ut-ter-ance, — and then was 
hushed, — and was heard no more. The soul rose with 
the last strain. 

How sweet-ly death comes to a good man, who has 
faith-ful-ly served Je-sus Christ I — Todd, 

LESSON LI.— 7THE EAGLE AND CHILD. 

There are many high hills in Scot-land, which are 
called Ben. The high-est of all is Ben Nev-is. On the 
taps of these Bens ea-gles build their nests. What nests 
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they are! flat like a floor, and very strong; the great 
sticks are of-ten placed be-tween two high rocks that 
hang over a deep place* 

The ea-gles of-ten car-ry off the hares and rab«bits to 
their nests, and some-times young lambs. 

It is said that once, while peo-ple were nui-king bay 
in a fleld, a great oa^gle saw a babe ly<ing a-sleep on a 
bttn-dle of hay, and dart-ing down from a-bove, seized it 
with its great claws, and flew away. All the peo-ple, 
in fr-larm, hur-ried off to^wafds the motm-tains, where 
they knew this eargle had built its nest, and there they 
could jast see the two old birds on the ledge of the rock. 

Many cried, and wrong their hands in sor-row for the 
dear babe, but who would try to save it? There was a 
sail-or, who was nsed to climb the tall masts of the 
ships, and he be-gan to climb the steep sides of the 
moun-tain. But he had on*ly gone a fbw steps, when 
the moth-er starred up from the rough stone where she 
hod been sit-ting, looked up at the ea^gle's nest» and 
be-gan to mount the rock her-self. Though only a poor 
weak wom-an, she soon got before the sail-or, and sprang 
from rock to rock, and when she could find no place for 
her feet, she held fast by the roots and the plants grow- 
ing on the moun-tain. It was won-der-fnl to see how 
she made her way. Her love to her babe strength-ened 
her limbs, and God kept her feet from slip-ping. Every 
one looked ea-ger-ly at her, as she reached the top ; they 
feared lest the fierce birds should hurt her, — but no — 
when she came into their nest, they screamed, and flew 
away. There the moth-er found her babe ly-ing a-mong 
the bones of an-i-mals, and stained with their blood; but 
the ea-gles had not be*gun to eat it, nop had they hurt 
a hair of its head. The moth-er bound it with her 
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BhaM tight ftmnd her waiSl, aAd ihell be-ffan qtlick-ly to 
de-scend, and Mi w^s &r more dif-fi^culi thaii it had 
been to get up. 

but t^hef e Was thig bailor dll IhiiS irhil6 ? He had 
only gbt ui> ft lit-tle way, fthd then hi& head had gHowH 
gid-cly, and he hid beeil forded to re-tdiii. 

See the fond nioth-ei», =with her babe iil her bd-sWii, 
sli-aihg doM the i^ck, holding libw by the yei-low 
broom, and now by the pHdk-ly bri-ftl*, and get-ting 
daie-ijr ddWn |)la-cei^ kA stee^ as the sideS of a house. 
"When she had got hklf i^fty down, she saw A goat 
lead-ihg it§ twd kldd liltb the vaUey \ she knew thai it 
woidd take ltd little ones ciiong the ga-§l-est |)alh, and 
she fol-lbWed the cfea-tufe, till iShe met her Meiids 
com-ing hj) the inouh-tkin to iiieet her. llbW gkd they 
wete to See hef a-gain aihongist them ! M&iiy ft llldth-ei* 
wished td hold <he babfe in hei- ariUs. flaw ihtwih they 
wdn-derfed tD fliid the fea-gle'S ckws hkd Hdt tol-ir its 
ten-def flesh ! 

What will ndt a flioth-6i» dd \i6 Safe her fchtld ! 1 hbpe 
this little bab^,;When It gffeW dld-et*, Idved th6 kind 
mdth-ef who had cliinhed up' the Steeji tdck, to feave it 
from the ea-gle's ci^-el cla^s ahd hldod-jr feeak.— " mdf 
tiome.** 

lEssbi? til.— !trf^ kAliMdf. 

Look at that lit-tle crea-turoi Is it a hare ? No» it is 
much stout-er than a hare; bedsides, it has not long ears 
like a hai-e; Is it a dquir-rel ? No, it is much l>ig-ger 
than a squir-rel, and it has not a long tail like a squir- 
rel. Yet it is very much like a squir-rel in its way of 
eat-ing. See, it is now sit-ting up, and hold-ing an 
ap-ple be-tween its fore-paws. Here, lit-tle fel-low, is a 

F 
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piece of cake. How tame it is ! it takes the cake out of 
my hand. Ask the cook what is the name of that lit-tle 
an-i-mal. 

It is a mar-mot, and it comes from the moun-tains of 
Swit-zer-land. Do not be a-fraid of it, for it is very 
good-na-tored, and though it has sharp teeth, it will not 
bite you. Only we must take care our lit-tle dog does 
not foMow us in, for it hates dogs very much, and will 
fly at them when it sees them. 

Ask the cook what the mar-mot eats. An-y-thing and 
ev-er-y-thing, meat, pud-ding, and fruit ; but it is most 
pleased if it can get into the dai-ry, to lap the milk, and 
devour the but-ter. It seems very fond of the hot 
kit-chen fire, for it can-not bear the cold. It likes to lie 
in this warm bas-ket lined with hay. I wish you could 
see a mar-mot in its own na-tive moun-tains. It digs a 
hole in the earth with the help of its com-pan-ions, and 
lives un-der ground all the win-ter, in a nice large room, 
lined with moss and hay. It makes the hay it-self. O, 
what a clev-er lit-tle hay-ma-ker I It has no scythe to 
mow with, no fork to toss the hay with, no cart to bring 
it home in ; how then does it make hay ? Its teeth are 
its scythe, and its paws are its fork. The little mar- 
mots car-ry the hay home them-selves, and make their 
room com-fort-a-ble be-fore win-ter comes. While they 
are ma-king hay, one mar-mot keeps watch, perched on 
a high rock, to see that no man, or dog, or great bird, 
comes near. If he sees one of these en-e-mies, he 
whis-tles, and then all the mar-mots hur-ry into their 
holes a-gain. Well, the mar-mot is a clev-er little crea- 
ture in-deed. — " Near Home,** 
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LESSON LIII. — INSTINCT. 

Who taught the bird to build her nest 

Of wool, and hay, and moss ? 
Who taught her how to weave it best, 

And lay the twigs a-cross ? 

Who taught the bu-sy bee to fly 

A-mong the sweet-est flowers ? 
And lay her store of hon-ey by, 

To eat in win-ter hours ? 

Who taught the little ants the way 

Their nar-row holes to bore ? 
And through the pleas-ant sum-mer*s day 

To gath-er up their store ? 

'Twas God who taught them all the way, 

And gave their little skill ; 
And teach-es chil-dren, when they pray, 

To do His ho-ly will. — Jane Taylor. 

LESSON LIV. ^FLAX. 

** What is grow-ing in that field, moth-er, which looks 
SO blue ?'* asked Ma-ry. " It is flax, my dear," said her 
moth-er ; " let us go through the gate and look at the 
blue flowers ; some of them will be very pret-ty to add 
to my nose-gay." 

So they went through the gate to look at the flax. 
" But, moth-er," said Ma-ry, " this is not like the flax I 
see you spin; here are on-ly blue flowers and green 
stalks and leaves, quite dif-fer-ent from the flax you 
spm." 

" WTien these flowers are with-ered a-way," said Mrs. 
Thomp"8on, " and the seeds are come in-stead of them, 
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all the stalks will 1)Q pulled up and car-ried away to a 
place where they will be soaked in wa-ter first, and then 
they will be beat-en to make them in-te saeh flax as I 
spin.** " Well,** said Ma-ry, »* i should not have thought 
these stalks could ever be made into flax for spin-ning." 

" Af-ter the stalks are made into thread, it is ta-ken to 
the weav-er's, and is there WQy-ei; in^o liji-ep, and ^hen 
the lin-en comes home, H is spre^ put on the grass and 
sprink-led with wa-ter ^ it lies in t}iQ sun. This is 
called bleach-ing it. Al^d do yq^ knoWf Ma-ry," said 
Mrs. Thomp-son, "what your frock is made of?** "I 
think, moth-er,'* paid Ma-ry, " you once told me it was 
made of cot-ton. Does cot-ton grow like flax in the 
fields?*' 

"Cot-ton,** said Mrs. Thomp-son, "grows in those 
parts of the world where the ell-mate is warm, and when 
it is grow-ing and vead-y to be piokA4 it looks some- 
thing like wool. It is scmie-times called oot-ton wool. 
Large quan-ti-ties of it ure raised in the soath-em parts 
of the U-ni-ted States/* 

"Is cot-ton spun into thread, the same as flax is, 

t* V^gf, my 40Wr said Jier moth-er, •* w4 it i§ wov-en 
IP tUft samp WW ft§ fl^i »* Ta^& i^tp 0Ql-i-co, sucji as 
ypp frppt" 

LESSON LV. — FAITH. 

A child of mine, says Mr. Ce-pil, was play-iijg one day 
with a few beads, which seen^ied to de-light her WQa^d^r- 
ful-ly. Her whole soul w^s ab-sorbed in bev b0a4s. I 

said — 

" My dear, you have some pret-ty beads there.** 

" Yes, pa-pa.*' 

" And you seem to be vast-ly pleased with tbeni.^* 
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. ** Yes, pa-pa." 

" Well, now, throw them he-hind the fire." 

The tears start-ed into her eyes. She looked ear- 
nest-ly at me, as though she ought to have a rea-son for 
such a cru-el sac-ri-fice. 

" Well, my dear, do as you please ; hut you know I 
nev-er told you to do any-thing which I did not think 
would he good for you." 

She looked at me a few mo-ments long-er, and then, 
sum-mon-ing up all her for-ti-tude, her hreast heav-ing 
with the ef-fort, she dashed them into the fire. 

" Well," said I, " there let them lie ; you shall hear 
more a-hout them an-oth-er time; hut say no more 
a-hout them now." 

Some days af-ter, I hought her a hox full of lar-ger 
beads, and toys of the same kind. When I re-turned 
home, I opened the treas-ure, and set it before her ; she 
burst into tears of ec-sta-sy. " Those, my child," said I, 
" are yours, because you be-lieved me, when I told you 
it would be bet-ter for you to throw those beads be-hind 
the fire. Now, that has brought you this treas-ure. But 
now, my dear, re-mem-ber, as long as you live, what 
FAITH is. You threw your beads away when I bade you, 
be-canse you had faith in me, that I never ad-vised you 
but for your good. Put the same con-fi-dence in God. 
Be-lieve every thing He says in His Word. Wheth-er 
you un-der-stand it or not, have faith in Him that He 
means your good." 

LESSON LVI. — KNOWLEDGE. 

"What an ex-cel-lent thing is know-ledge!" said a 
sharp-look-ing, bust-ling lit-tle man, to one who was 
much old-er Uian him-self. " Know-ledge is an ex-cel- 

f3 
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lent thing/' re-peat-ed lie ; '* my boys know mpre at six 
and seven years old than I did at twelve. They have 
heard about all sorts of things, and can talk oa all sorts 
of Bub-jects. The world iff a great deal wi-sev tl|aa it 
used to be. Ev-er-y bod-y knows some-thing of ev-er-j 
thing now. Do you not thipk, BIf, Ihat k^ow-ledge is 
an ex-oel-lent thing?'' 

" Why,. Sir," re-plied the old man, look-iiag gva¥0-ly, 
'^tiiat de-pends en-Ure-ly en the use to which it is 
ap'plied. It may be a bless-ing or a eurs^. !|Knowrledge 
is only an in-erease of power, and powei may be a )>ad 
as well as a gopd thing.'' 

H That is what I can-net un-der-stand,'- said tha Imat- 
ling little man. " How can power be a bad thing?'' 

'J I will tell you," meek-ly r^-plied the old maa, and 
thus went en : — ^ < When the power of a hpsse is ua-der 
ve<rBtra{nt, the an-i-mal is use-ful in bear-ing bur^dims, 
draw-ing loads, and car-ry-ing his mas-ter; but when 
the re-straint is ta-ken away, the horse bi^eaks his 
bri-dle, dash-es the oar-riage to pie-ces, oir throws his 
ri-der.?' 

^< I see ! I sea I" said the lit-tle man. 

'' When the wa-ter of a large ppnd is prop-er-ly con- 
duct-ed by trench-es, it makes the fields ^a-round fer-tile; 
but when it bursts through its banks, it sweeps ey-er-y 
thing be-fore it, and de-stroys the prod-uoe pf the field." 

^< I see I I see t " said the lit-tle man, ** I see ! -' 

"When a^ship is steered a-right, the s^il tl^at she 
hoists up en-a-bles her the soon-er to get into port ; but 
if steered wrong, the more sail she car-ries, the far-ther 
will she go out of her course." 

"1 see ! I see!*' said the lit-tle man, *<I see clear-ly!" 

" Well, then," con-tin-ued the old man, " if you see 
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tbdBe thingg bo clear-ly, I hope you can sea, UkQ, thul 
kaow-ledge, to be a good thing, must })e rigbt-ly ap-plied. 
Ood^s grace in the heart wljl ren-dei the knov-ledge pf 
the he&d a hles-3ing ; bu1i| with-oi^t this, it majr j^rove to 
1X8 no b^t-ter than q^ ewrse." 

H I see ! I see ! I see ! '' said the littl^ man, f< I see 1 •' 



LRS^ou i^yji.— THE 3ff^puERps j>ga, 

Here are three dogs. How very dif-fer-ent they are 
from each oth-eS:. One is very large, an-oth-er Is very 
ug-Jj, and the oth-er is very small and pret-ty. ¥et the 
ug-ly dog is by far the clev-er-est and the best. I am 
sure yon will love hjm most when I tell you some more 
abgut him. The ug-ly dog is called a shep-herd's dog. 
He caqie from Scot-land, wfiere there are large flocks of 
sheep fed among the hills, and he is very use-fdl to the 
shep-hefd^. The l^rgg dog is called a wolf-dog; he 
cpnies from Jrp-land ; he is near-ly as large as a po-ny. 
Wolf-dogs have killed al-most all the wolves in ire-land. 
The pret-ty little dog came from Mal-ta. It is a lap-dog. 
It is called a Mal-tese dog. Lap-dogs are gen-e-ral-ly 
fed too much, and they be-come la-zy, and i-dle, and 
un-hap-py. The shep-ber4's dog is a fai* hap-pi-er crea- 
ture, for he knows he is use-ful to his mas-ter. Let me 
tell you a short story about a Scotch shep-herd's dog. 
One day a shep-berd took his litrtle boy with him, as 
well as his dog. The child was on-ly three years old. 
The fath-er left hiiyi a-lone, while he looked after some 
sheep, when sud-den-ly a thick fog came on. The poor 
man could not find his ehild. Qe hoped he had gone 
home; but when he in-quired, he found his wife had 
not seen him. Both fath-er and moth-er searched 
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a-ronnd, but no child was to be seen. Next mom-ing 
they gave tbeir dog a piece of bread for break-fast as 
u-stt-al. As soon as the dog re-ceived it he ran off with 
it very quick-lj. The next day the dog did so a-gain. 
On the third day the shep-herd thought, " I will go and 
see what the dog does with his bread." He fol-lowed 
him down many a steep path, till at last he came to a 
wa-ter-fall. The shep-herd, step-ping from crag to crag, 
crossed the roar-ing stream. On the oth-er side, in a 
little hole of the rock, sat his little boy, eat-ing a piece 
of bread, while the dog lay be-side him, watch-ing his 
young mas-ter with love and plea-sure in his looks. O, 
how glad the shep-herd was to find his child! The 
poor dog had gone with-out hfs break-fast for two 
days. The lit-tle boy had been a-fraid of cros-sing the 
stream, and had not known how to get home. He 
would have been starved, if it had not been for .the 
faith-ful dog. 

Do you not love the shep-herd's dog, though his hair 
is coarse, and though his tail is short, and his ears stick 
up ? You love him bet-ter than you do the lap-dog. — 
" Near Home." 



LESSON LVIII. — ^THE SEASONS- 

Win-ter is a drear-y time. 

Then we hear the howl-ing blast. 
Then the trees are bare as hop-poles. 

Bain and hail are fall-ing fast : 
Win-ter is a so-cial sea-son, 

Then we gath-er round the fire ; 
Books and mu-sic then de-light us. 

Fun and frol-ic mirth in-spire. 



First cQw^s 20ph-yr, miW a?i4 meek J 
T^an the ea^t wi44 pips tbe Wop-sqwi 

Sun and shower play hide and seek. 
Spripg'fif » swpfit fl-nd wpr-fy lea-BPft ; 

Bpripg with gftr-lwds ^ok^ ^ thpFii, 
Fillg t}l^ groypfii ivitb songgf pf joy-ftncej 

Theft the Iftmb ft»d oplt ftre borp, 

Sum-mer is a sul-try time, 

Then the glare of light op-press-eS| 
Li-}acs fal}, and gq,y la-bur-num 

Parts with all her gold-en tres-ses. 
Sum-mer*s a de-light-ful sea-son, 

Then we view the gor-gp-ous flowers ; 
Fra-grant scents are waft-ed p'er i;s, 

"^iVhile we sit in sha-dy howerg. 

Attrtumn timo is meltaa-ebolry i 

Then the win-ter storms ara nigh ; 
*Mid die gav?den'0 fa^diiig rel-ics, 

Moam-ful gusts are heard to sigh. 
Au-tumn's a lux-u-ri-ous sea-Bon* 

Then the bar-vest glads our sight ; 
Fruits grow ripe, aad> glit-t-ring phe^-a^ts, 

yptt must fall fpr aur ddrlight 

LESSON LIX. THE THREE KINGDOMS. 

The va-ri-ous tjiingg ^hich God ift IJis good-ness has 
cre-a-ted, are di-vi-ded into three clas-ses, which are 

called the tbrep W»g-dpms of ftartura-^t^ An-i^ftiali the 
Veg-e-ta-ble, aod tbp Min-»-ral king-doms, * 
Tbo crea-tores b§-}QOg-i«g to the an-i-'mal kipg-dmn 
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are a-live, can feel pleas-ure and pain, they can move 
from one place to an-oth-er, and are so made that 
they can feed them-selves, and can take care of their 
young. 

The veg-e-ta-ble king-dom is al-so a-live; andveg-e- 
ta-bles are so made that they can feed them-selves, if 
food comes with-in their reach ; but they can-not move 
a-bout in search of it, nor can they take care of the 
young plants. God has there-fore pro-vi-ded that the 
young plants, as soon as the seed be-gins to grow, 
should be able to take care of them-selves ; or, rath-er, 
I should say, He takes care of them, by send-ing them 
ram from the clouds, and heat from the sun, to feed 
and warm them, and en-a-ble' them to grow. 

Min-er-als nei-ther feel nor move, for they are not 
a-live: they there-fore want no nou-rish-ment them- 
selves, and they have no young to take care of: but yet 
you have seen what use-fiil things min-er-als are, and 
how dif-fi-cult it would be for ei-ther an-i-mals or veg-e- 
ta-bles to do with-out them. We must, there-fore, feel 
grat-i-tude to-wards the Al-migh-ty for hav-ing made all 
these ex-cel-lent things, but a-bove all for ma-king us 
su-pe-ri-or to all the rest of the cre-a-tion ; for it is we 
a-lone whom He has made rea-son-a-ble crea-tures, so 
that we can learn to know God, to a-dore and love Him, 
and to be tru-ly thank-ful for all the good things He 
has giv-en us. — Mrs. Marcet. 
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LESSON LX. ^THE HEBREW MOTHER. 

Sup-pose you had lived while the chil-dren of Is-ra-el 
lived in E-'gypt. And sup-pose you had walked out 
some pleas-ant day, in the eve-ning, down to-wards the 
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riv-er. Locrk now, and see what is be-fore you ! Yon- 
der is a clus-ter of tall trees, and just un-der them is a 
cot-tage or hov-el. They are poor folks who live there. 
See, iJie house is small and has no paint on It, no win- 
dows, noth-ing a-hout it that looks com-fort-a-ble. This 
hov-el is the home of slaves. The man and the wom-an 
are poor slaves. But just look in. What is that 
wom-an do-ing ? See her weav-ing a lit-tle bas-ket with 
rush-es, which she has gath-ered from the banks of the 
riv-er. See ! she weeps as she twists every flag ; ond, 
by the mov-ing of her lips, you see that she is pray-ing. 
She has fin-ished it. Now watch her. Do you see her 
go to the cor-ner of the room, and there kneel down, 
weep and pray over a beau-ti-ful lit-tle boy? See her 
em-brace and kiss him. Now she lays him in the lit-tle 
bas-ket ; now she calls her lit-tle daugh-ter, and teUs 
her to take her lit-tle broth-er, and car-ry him, and lay 
him down by the cold riv-er's side ! There ! now she 
takes the last look of her sweet babe ; now she goes 
back weep-ing into the house, lift-ing her heart to God 
in prayer, while her daugh-ter goes and car-ries her 
dear boy, and leaves him on the bank of the riv-er. 
What will be-come of him? Will the croc-o-diles eat 
him up ? — ^those great crea-tures which swim a-bout in 
the riv-er, and climb on the banks, and whicl^ have such 
dread-ful teeth ; or will the wa-ters car-ry him off, and 
drown him? No, no. That poor moth-er has faith 
in God ; and God will take care of her son. The king's 
daugh-ter will find him, and save him, and that lit-tle 
in-fant is to be Mo-ses, the lead-er of Is-ra-el, the 
proph-et of God, and the wri-ter of much of the Bi-ble. 
—Todd. 
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LSaSON LXI. ^THE MlLfij 

Chii-dren, ybn have all heard and read of fi-gypl. it is a 

won-dfei^-fttl cbiih-tr j. T'here Is ho rain ttere, and yet the 

land is M-tered, krid ver-y fer-tile. Of old it was a land of 

pleri-ty, aiid the great graiii-hotise trbiSa. whict the old 

ilo-lnan eiii-pire used to fetch its bread. And that whole 

laiid is wa-tered and made fruit-flil hy one sih-gle riv-er. 

Take that a- way, aiid it would at ohce fee dfi-ly a drea-17 

sand-heap. JEv-er-y spring that riv-er ri-ses and o-ver- 

flbws its hanks, and the peo-ple tave their lit-tle ca-nals 

diig, and iheir lit-tle dams built to catch the wa-ter; 

and tken tJLey go out and sow their rice on tlie wa-ters. 

The rice sinks down, and the wa-ters af-ter a while dry 

up, and the rice grOws, and they have a great har-vest 

"f hus they *^ cast their tread up-on the wa-ters, and find 

it af-ter man-y days." For a great while it was a mat-ter 

of won-der what made the riv-er rise S0| and o-ver-flow 

its tanks. At last a man, named Bruce, fol-lowed the 

riv-er till he got far up a-mong the moun-talns, near-Iy a 

ttou-sand miles from the moiith of tlie riv-er, and there 

he found that these great moun-tains were cov-ered with 

snow. It is the melt-ing of this snow in the spring that 

makes the riv-er rise so high. Up, iaff a-mong the hills 

he went, till he came to a lit-tle pond, or spring. It was 

the ver-y fbun-tain and head-wa-ter of the ijile I fiow 

he sat down and re-joiced o-ver his toil, and hovy he 

looked at that lit-tle foun-tain ! It was the be-gin-ning 

of great things! Now are we not to he-lieve ihat for 

thou-sands of years be-fore Bruce ev-er saw it, the eye 

of (jod was watch-ing it, as it poured out its wa-ters, dnd 

sent them down to fer-til-ize the whole of E-gypt ? Are 

we not to be-lieve that the Lord re-joiced o-ver this won- 
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deivfol work of His, when, for the first time, the gush- 
ing stream found its new chan*nel» and marked out the 
line of its mai*ch from the moun-tain to the great sea p 
— Todd. 

LESSON LXII. SWALLOWS. 

The con-fi-dence which these birds place in the hu-man 
race is not a lit-tle ex-tra-or-di*na-ry. They not on-ly 
put them-selves, but their off-spring, in the power of 
men. I have seen their nests in sit-u-a-tions where they 
were with-in the reach of one's hand, and where they 
might have been de-stroyed in an in-stant. I have ob- 
served them un-der a door-way, the eaves of a low cot- 
tage, a-gainst the wall of a tool-shed, on the knock-er of 
a door, and the raf-ter of a much fre-quent-ed hay-loft. 

A pair of swal-lows built their nest a-gainst one of the 
first-floor win-dows of an un-in-hab-it-ed house in Mer- 
ri-on Square, Dub-lin. A spar-row, how-ev-er, took pos- 
ses-sion of it, and the swal-lows were re-peat-ed-ly seen 
cling-ing to the nest, and en-dea-vour-ing to gain an en- 
trance to the a-bode which they had e-reot-ed with so 
much la-bour. All their ef-forts, how-ev-er, were de- 
feat-ed by the spar-row, who nev-er once quit-ted the 
nest. The per-se-ve-rance of the swal-lows was at length 
ex-haust-ed ; they took flight, but short-ly af-ter-wards 
re-tumed, ac-com-pa-nied by a num-ber of their com- 
pan-ions, each of them hav-ing a piece of dirt in its bill. 
By this means they suc-ceed-ed in stop-ping up the hole, 
and the iit-tru-der was im-mured in to-tal dark-ness. 
Soon af-ter-wards the nest was ta-ken down, and ex-hib- 
it-ed to sev-e-ral per-sons with the dead spar-row in it. 
In this case there ap-pears to have been not on-ly 
a rea-son-ing fac-ul-ty, but the birds must have pos- 

G 
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sessed the power of com-mu-ni-ca-ting their re-sent- 
ment and their wish-es to their friends, with-out whose 
aid they could not thus have a-venged the in-ju-ry they 
had sus-tained. — Jesse, 



LESSON LXIII. — THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

There is a Keap-er whose name is Death ; * 

And with his sic-kle keen, 
He reaps the heard-ed grain at a hreath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair ?" saith he ; 

" Have nought hut the beard-ed grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back a-gain." 

He gazed at the flowers with tear-ful eyes. 

He kissed their droop-ing leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Par-a-dise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Lord hath need of these flower-ets gay," 

The Reap-er said, and smiled. 
" Dear to-kens of the earth are they, 

Where He was once a child. 

** They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Trans-plant-ed by my care ; 
And saints up-on their gar-ments white 

These sa-cred blos-soms wear." ^ 

And the moth-er gave in tears and pain 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should And them all a-gain 
. Ill the fields of light a-bove. 
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Oh ! not in cru-el-ty, not in >vratli, 

The Eeap-er came that day ; 
'Twas an an-gel vis-it-ed the green earth , 

And took the flowers a-waj. — LongifeUow. 

LESSON LXIY. — SOUTH-SEA ISLANDER AKD SPEAKLKG 

CHIP. 

The foMow-ing in-ci-dent, le-Ia-ted by Mr. Wil-liams, 
will give a stri-king i-dea of the feel-ings of an nn-tanght 
people, when ob-serv-ing for the first time the ef-fects of 
writ-ten com-mu-ni-ca-tion. " As I had come to work 
one morn-ing with-ont my square, I took up a chip» and 
with a piece of char-coal wrote up-on it a re-quest that 
Mrs. Wil-liams would send me that ar-U-cle. I called 
a chief who was su-per-in-tend-ing his por-tion of the 
work, and said to him, 'Friend, take this; go to 
our house, and give it to Mrs. Wil-liams.* He was 
a sin-gu-lar look-ing man, and had been a great 
war-ri-or ; but, in one of the nu-mer-ous bat-ties he had 
fought, had lost an eye, and giv-ing me an in-ex-press-i-ble 
look with the oth-er, he said, 'Take that! she will call me 
fool-ish and scold me, if I car-ry a chip to her.' *No,' I 
re-plied, ' she will not; take it and go im-me-di-ate-ly; 
I am in haste.' Per-ceiv-ing me to be in ear-nest, he 
took it, and asked, 'What must I say?' I re-plied, 
* You have noth-ing to say; the chip will say all I wish.' 
With a look of as-ton-ish-ment and con-tempt he held up 
the piece of wood, and said, ' How c^n this speak ? Has 
tkis a mouth ?' I de-sired him to take it im-me-di-ate-lv, 
and not spend so much time in talk-ing a-bout it. On 
w-ri-ving at the house, he gave the chip to Mrs. Wil-liams, 
who read it, threw it away, and went to the tool-chest, 
^hith-er the chief, re-solv-ing to see the re-sult of this 
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mys-te-ri-ous pro-ceed-ing, foMowed her dose-lj. On 
rc-ceiv-ing the square from her, he said, * Stay, daagh-ter 
how do you know that this is what Mr. Wil-liams 
wants?* 'Why/ she re-plied, *did you not hring me 
a chip just now ?' • Yes,' said the as-ton-ished war- 
ri-or, ^hnt I did not hear it say an*y-thing.* <lf you 
did not, I did,' was the re-ply, ' for it made known to me 
what he want-ed, and all you have to do is to re-turn 
with it as quiok-ly as pos-si-hle/ With this the chief 
leaped out of the house ; and catch-ing up the mys-te- 
ri-ous piece of wood he ran through the set-tle-ment 
with the chip in one hand and the square in the oth-er, 
hold-ing them up as high as his arms would reach, and 
shout-ing as he went, < See the wis-dom of these Eng-lish 
peo-ple ; they can make chips talk, they can make chips 
talk V On giv-ing me the square, he wished to know 
how it was pos-si-hle thus to con-verse with per-sons at a 
dis-tance. I gave him all the ex-plarua-tion in my power; 
hut it was a cir-cum-stance in-volv-ed in so much mys- 
ter^y, that he ac-tu-al-ly tied a string to the chip, hung il 
round his neck, and wore it for some time, Du-ring 
scv-er-al fol-low-ing days we fre-quent-ly saw him sur- 
round-ed hy a crowd, who were lis-ten-ing with in-tense 
in-ter^est, while he nar-ra-ted the won-dors which this 
chip hadper-formed/'-^TTittwiffM** *' Missionary Enterprises" 

LESSON LXV. — THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 

The same hand that wrote the texts in the Bi-ble, 
paint-ed the lil-y. God has paint-ed the skies, and made 
the stars to flash and spar-kle, and turned the clouds of 
the mom-ing and the eve-ning in-to pal-a*ce8 of gold, or 
rolled them up like great fioat-ing moun-tains of eil-ver. 
He does not glue the clouds to the sky, nor hang them 
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uip there like great sheets of lead, nor spread them out 
like lakes of ink, but He rolls them from one heau-ti-fiil 
form in-to an-oth-er. He folds the heav-ens in fes-toons, 
and hangs the rain-bow o-ver the earth like a great 
Tvreath of flowers. He paints the grass on which you 
tread, the deep-est green ; and in the sum-mer morn- 
ing, when the world sits si-lent, as if wait-ing for a choir 
of an-gels to lift up their voi-ces and praise Him, or 
i9vhen the great red sun goes down at night, like a joj-ous 
child go-ing to his pil-low, how beau-ti-ful it is ! What 
a look the sun throws back when he turns the lake in-to 
a great ba-sin of gold ! 

And the spring ! When the win-ter goes a-way, what 
a res-ur-rec-tion 1 The riv-er bursts from the chains of 
ice that held it so fast ; the lit-tle seed that lay freez- 
ing in the ground be-gins to sprout; the lit-tle bird 
whose notes seem to trem-ble for joy, the small in-sect 
that leaps up and ut-ters his hum of glad-ness, the 
mouii-tains with their thin veil of blue o-ver their fa-ces, 
the buds that swell and burst, and the ver-y trees that 
seem to clap tlieir hands for joy — ^all preach a-bout 
God! 

" Con-sid-er the lil-ies !" We must, my dear chil- 
dren, stud-y the works of God. Oh ! He might have 
made the grass to be col-oured like the mud in the 
street ; the trees to shoot up their branch-es like i-ron 
wire, with-out a green leaf to cov-er them ; the mom-ing 
sky to be black, like the pall on a coffin ; and He might 
have made ev-er-y beast to howl in pain, and ev-er-y bird 
to shriek in notes of ag-o-ny, and ev-er-y bush to bris4lo 
with thorns, and ev-er-y flow-er to hang its head in a 
sick-ly yel-low, with a fra-grance like that of an old 
grave ; and the spark-ling brooks might have been made to 

G 3 
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lie still and dead ; but in-stead of that He has made the 
(lowers to smile on us, — has hung, as it were, a whole 
flower gar-den lift-ed up on a sin-gle ap*ple«tree ; and 
has clothed the pear, the peaoh, and the cher^ry trees in 
beau-ti-Ail flowers, like a queen's robe thrown o^rar each 
tree. The fields of grain send a-broad their per-fume. 
The ver*y po-ta«to has a charm-ing flower. All these 
bath God made, not to be eat-en or drunk, or bamed up, 
but to make our hearts glad and out eyes de-light-od. 
Oon-sid-er the flow^ers. — Todd. 



LESSON LXVr. — ^A LOVEB OF JUSTICE. 

" I won-der," said a spar-row, " what the ea-gles are 
about, that they don't fly a-way with the cats. And now 
I think of it, a civ-il ques-tion can-not give of-fence." 8e 
the spar-row fln-ished her break-fast, went to the ea-gle, 
and said : — 

•' May it please your roy-al-ty, I see yOtt and jrour 
roy-al race fly a-way with the kids and the lambs that do 
no harm ; but there is not a crea-ture so ma-lig-nant as 
a cat. She prowls a-bout our nests, eats up our young, 
bites off our own heads. She feeds so dain-ti-ly that she 
must be her-self good eat-ing. She is light-er to car-ry 
than a kid, and you would get a fa-mous grip in her 
loose fur. "Why do you not feed up-on cat ?" 

" Ah," said the eagle, "there is sense in your ques-tion ! 
I had the worm, too, here this mom-ing, ask-ing me 
why I did not break-fast up-on spar-row. Do I see a 
mor-sel of worm's skin on your beak, my child ?" 

The spar-row cleaned his bill up-on his bo-som, and 
said, " I should like to see the worm who came to you 
with that in-qui-ry." *• Stand for-ward, worm," the 
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oa-gle said* But, when the wona ap-peai*ed» the spar- 
row snapped him up and ate him. Then he went on 
w^th his fur-gu-ment a-gainst the cats.— HimtT/ Morley* 



LESSON LXVII. — A BABY ELEPHANT. 

Of the two young el-e-phants which were ta-ken in the 
Cor-ral, the smallest (ten months old) was aent down to 
my house at Oo-lom-ho^ where ho be-came a gen-e-ral 
fa-vour-ite with the serv-ants. Ho at-tached him-self 
es-pe-cial-ly to the coach-man, who had a lit-tle shed 
e-rect-ed for him near his own quar-ters in the sta-hles. 
But his fa-vour-ite re-sort was the kit-chen, where he 
re-ccived a dai-ly al-low-ance of milk and plan-tains, and 
picked up sev-e-ral o-ther del-i-ca-cies be-sides. He was 
in-no-cent and play-ful in the ex-treme, and when walk- 
ing in the grounds he would trot up to me, twine his 
lit-tle trunk round my arm, and coax me to take him to 
the fruit-trees. In the eve-ning the grass-cut-ters now 
and then in-dulged him by per-mit-ting him to car-ry 
home a load of fod-der for the hors-es, on which oc-ca- 
sions he as-sumed an air of grav-i-ty that was high-ly 
a-mus-ing, show-ing that he was deep-ly im*pressed with 
tho im-port-ance and re-spon-si-bi-li-ty of the ser-vice 
en-trust-ed to him. Be-ing some-times per-mit-ted to 
cn-ter the di-ning>room, and helped to fruit at des-sert, 
he at last learned his way to the side-board ; and on 
more than one oc-carsion hav-ing s(o-len in, du-ring the 
ab-sence of the ser-vants, he made a clear sweep of tlie 
wine-glas-ses and elii-na in his en-deav-ours to reach a 
bos-ket of o-ran-ges. For these, and sim-i-lar pranks, we 
were at last forced to put him a-way. He was sent to 
the gov-em-ment stud, where he was af-fec-tion-ate-ly 
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re-ceived and a-dopt-ed by Si-ri-bed-di, a tame fe-male 
el-e-phant, and he now takes his turn of pub-lie da-ty in 
the de-part-ment of the Com-mis-sion-er of Boads. — Tgi- 
nenfs " Ceylon" 

LESSON LXVni. — THE RAVEN. 

Ea-ven on the blast-ed tree, 
S it-ting, croak-ing moum-ful-ly, 
I would have a word with thee ! 

Ea-ven, thou art si-lent now. 
On the splin-tered for-est bough, 
Glan-cing on me thy bright eye, 
I shall ask— do thou re-ply ! 

In that far-gone aw-ful time, 
When the earth was purged of crime. 
And old No-ah and the sev-en 
In the go-pher ark were driv-en — 

RAVEN. 

I was there. 

POET. 

I know it, bird. 
And when rain no more was heard, 
Plash-ing down in tor-rents wild : 
When the face of heav-en grew mild, 
And from moun-tain sum-mits brown 
The sub-si-ding floods went down, 
And the pris-oned crea-tures fain 
Scent-ed the young earth a-gain ; 
Where-fore, when the pa-tri-arch forth 
Sent thee to look round the eartli. 
And bring ti-dings to his door, 
Cam'st thou to the ark no more ? 
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lUVSN. 

Narrow was the ark, but wide 
And fair the earth on ev-er-y side ; 
And all a-roand in glens and plains 
Lay of life the lorn re^mains ; 
Man, and beast, and bird, like s^ed 
Scat-tered on the bar- vest mead : 
How could I re-turn to bear 
Ti-dings ? I was feast-ing there ! 

POET. 

Ba-ven, lo ! I thought the same ; 
But in ftf-ter years ye came 
To the ex-iled pro-phet good, 
Bring-ing him his dai4y food. 

BAVEK. 

Yes, — ^by Che-rith brook there grew 

Might -y ce-dars not a few; 

And a ra-ven tree was there. 

Spreading forth its branch-es bare. 

'Twas our home, when thith*er ran 

From the king, an aw-fiil man, 

Bobed and san-dalled as in haste. 

With a gir-dle round his waist ; 

Strong-ly built, with brow se-vere. 

And the bear-ing of a seer. 

Down by Ohe^rith brook he lay ; 

And at mom and set of day 

Thus a Yoice un-to us said, 

** By you must this man be fed ; 

Bring him flesh, and bring him bread 1 " 
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And by us he was sup-plied, 
Dai-ly, mom and ev-en-tide, 
Un-til Che-rith brook was dried I 

POET. 

Won-drous mir-a-cle of love 1 

HAVEN. 

Doth it thus thy spir-it move ? 
Deep-er truth than this shall reach thee ; 
Christ, He bade the ra-ven teach thee. 
" They plough not," said He, " nor reap. 
Nor have cost-ly hoards to keep ; 
Store-house none, nor barn have they. 
Yet God feeds them ev-er-y day ! 
Fret not, then, your souls with care 
What to eat or what to wear. 
He who hears the ra-ven*s cry, 
Look-eth with a pit-y-ing eye 
On His hu-man fam-i-ly." 

POET. 

Ka-ven, thou art spir-it-cheer-ing r 
What thou say'st is worth the hear-ing ; 
Nev-er more be it a-verred 
That thou art a dole-ful bird ! — Mary HoxcitL 

LESSON LXIX. — ICEBERGS. 

One mom-ing, ear-li-er than the u-su-al time of ri-sing, 
the stew-ard a-wa-kened us with the news that ice-bergs 
were close at hand. This was charm-ing in-tell-i-gence, 
for so late in the sea-son they are but rare-ly met with. 
We were all soon on deck, and for a wor-thy ob-ject. 
One was a grand fel-low, with two great domes, each as 
large as that of St. Paurs; the low-er part was like 
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frost-ed sil-ver. Where the heat of the sun had melt-ed 
tlie sur-face, and it had fro-zen a-gain, in its grad-n-al 
de-cay it had as-sumed all sorts of an-gu-lar and fan- 
tas-tic shapes, re-flect-ing from its green trans-pa-rent 
mass, thou-sands of pris-mat-ic col-ours ; while be-low 
the gen-tle swell dal-lied with its cliflf-like sides. The 
ac-tion of the waves had worn a- way a great por-tion of 
the base o-ver the wa-ter, in-to deep nooks and caves, 
de-stroy-ing the bal-ance of the mass ; while we were pas- 
sing, the cri-sis of this te-di-ous pro-cess chanced to 
ar-rive ; the huge white rock tot-tered for a mo-ment, 
then fell in-to the calm sea, with a sound like the roar 
of a thou-sand can-non ; the spray rose to a great height 
in-to the air, and large waves rolled round, spread-ing 
their wide cir-cles o-ver the o-cean, each ring di-min-ish- 
ing till at length they sank to rest When the spray had 
fal-len a-gain, the glit-ter-ing domes had van-ished, and a 
long low is-land of rough snow and ice lay on the sur- 
face of the wa-ter. 

There is some-thing im-press-ive and dis-mal in the 

fate of these cold and lone-ly wan-der-ers of the deep. 

They break loose by some great ef-fort of na-ture from 

the shores and riv-ers of the un-known re-gions of the 

north, where, for cen-tu-ries per-haps, they have been 

ac-cu-mu-la-ting, and com-mence their drear-y voy-age, 

which has no end but in an-ni-hil-a-tion. For years they 

may wan-der in the Po-lar sea, till some strong gale 

or cur-rent bears them past its i-ron lim-its ; then by 

the pre-dom-i-nance of winds and wa-ters to the south; 

thoy float past the des-o-late coasts of New-found-land. 

Al-read-y the sum-mer sun makes sad hav-oc in their 

strength, melt-ing their lof-ty heights ; but each night's 

frost binds up what is left, and still on, on, glides the 
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great mass, slow-ly, sol-emn-ly, Yoa can*not per-ceive 
that it stirs, the great-est storm does not rook it, the 
keen-est eye can-not dis-cov-er a mo-tion, batmo^mant by 
mo*ment, day by day, it pas-ses to the soutli^ where it 
wastes a-way, and van-ish-es at last. 

In June and Ju-ly they are most nu*mer-ous, and there 
is oft-en much dan-ger &om their neigh-bour-hood in the 
dark moon-less nights ; but the ther*mom-«-ter| if con- 
sult-ed, will al-ways in-4i-oato their ap-proaeh; it fell 
eight de-grees when we neared the ioe*berg which I have 
now de-scribed, and the cold was sen-si-bly felt— -> 
" Hoclielaga:' 

LESSON IJUC. — THIS CORNISIt KINEa 

Deep down in the shaft of a Com-ish mine, two 
mi-ners were bu-sy put-ting in a shot for blast-ing. They 
had fin-ished their work, and were a-bout to give the 
sig-nal for be-ing hoist-ed up. One at a time was all 
that the man at the wind-lass could man-age. Whilst the 
first was reach-ing the top, tlie sec-ond was to kin-die 
the match, and then in his turn to mount with all 
speed. 

Whilst they were stand-ing to-geth-er, one of them 
thought that the match was too long, and took a cott-ple 
of stonesy a sharp and a flat one, to cut it short-er. He 
did cut it of the right length, but, hor-ri-ble to re-late, 
kin-died it at the same time. And the two men were 
still be-low ! 

Both shout-ed ve-he-ment-ly to the man a-bove at the 
wind-lass, both sprang at the bas-ket; but the wind-lass- 
man could not move it with them both. What a mo-ment 
for the poor mi-ners ! In-stant and ter-ri-ble death hangs 
o-ver them, when one gen-e-rous-ly re-signs him-self. 
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** Go aloft^ Jack/' says he, and sits down qni-et-Iy ; ''in 
one min-ute I shall be in heav-en." The bas-ket boimdB 
up-wardsy ihe ex-plo-sion in-stant-Ij fol-iows» brois-mg 
back's face as he looks o-ver; he is safe a-bove gronndy 
bat what of poor Will who saved him? At length all 
was still. One by one they ea-ger-ly de-scend-ed» dread- 
ing to find on-ly his shat>tered re-mains. Bat he was 
safe ; God was with the mi-ner in his liy-ing tomb, and 
caused the rocks to form an arch o-ver him, so that he 
was fonnd Splive and lit-Ue in-jnred. 

The sto-ry of this man's prompt and cahn he-ro-ism, 
re-cord-ed in the news-pampers of the day, at-tmct-ed the 
ad-mi-ra>tion and in-te-rest of a g^ifi^ vis-it-or in that 
neigh-bonr-hood. He thought it worth in-ves-ti-ga-tingt 
found it to be ac-cu-rate-ly tme, and re-ceived from 
bill's own lips the ez-pla-nation — " I was rea-dy, but 
Jack was not !*' What a power in this an-swer of strong 
and sim-ple faith, from a hum-ble Christ-ian, nn-leamed 
of man, but taoght of God. He knew that "his sins 
were for-giv-en him for his Sa-vioor's sake." He that 
hath the Son of God hath life. O read-er, whose qre 
fol-lows this sto-iy, are you " like-wise rea-dy?" 

LESSON LXXI. ^FISH OUT OF WATEB. 

A rich tnr-bot was told of a fam-i-ly of pereh-es in 
Cey-lon, that, when its nsptive pool is dfy-ing np, crawls 
o-ver land with o-pen gills, and cros-ses dos-ty roads to 
find an-oth-er. An in-qnis-i-tire mack-e-rel was his 
in-form-ant. 

"My dear Mae/' said the tar-bot, ** what pos-ses-ses 
yon that yon mnst tell me this ? I hare long been 
think-ing that there mnst be, some-where o>Yer the land» 
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much bet-ter wa-ter than this gi^at salt wash of ours ; 
but I caa-not walk, Mao; some^bod-y must taka me 
to it" 

\ As he spoke, a net de-scend-ed through the sea. " O/* 
said the tur-bot, '' this is too good. Here is some one 
of-fer-ingto pull me up." So he jumped brisk-ly in; 
was ta-ken up, and car-ried o-ver-land with a great deal 
of care. The best of waiter was pro-vi-ded for him in 
the fish ket-tle. 

The mack-e-rel, when his friend leapt in-to the nett 
ijwam ofif, for he sup-posed it would be time e-nough for 
him to im-i-tate the perches, when the diy^ingiip bo-gan. 
-•-JiWiry Motley* 

UBSSON LXXII. — SAOAOITT OF AK ELePdANlP. 

One eve-ning, whilst ri-ding in the vi-cin-i-ty of Kan-dy, 
my horse e-vinced some ex-cite-ment at a noise which 
ap^proached us in the thick jun-gle, and which con- 
slst-ed of a re-pe-ti-tion of the e-jac-u-la-tion urmph! 
yrmph / in a hoarse and dis-sat-is-fied tone. A torn in 
the for-est ex-plained the mys-te-ry, by bring-ing me face 
to face with a tame el-e-phant, un-ac-com-pa-nied by an-y 
at-tend-ant. He was la-bour-ing pain-ful-ly to car-ry a 
heav-y beam of tim-ber, which he bal-anced a-crosa his 
tusks, but the path-way be-ing nar-row, h'e was forced to 
bend his head to one side to per-mit it to pass end-ways; 
and the ez*er-tion and in-con-ve-ni-ence com*bined, led 
him to ut^ter the dis-sat-is*fied sounds which dis*turbed 
the com-po-sure of my horse. On see-ing us halt, the 
el-e-phant raised his head, re-con-noi-tred us for a 
mo-ment» then flung down the tim-ber, andTol-un-ta-ri-ly 
forced him-self backrwards a-mong the brush-wood 90 a9 
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to leave a pas-sage, of wMch hie ez-peet-ed iu -to arvail 
our-selves. Myhorsehes-i-tarted ; theel-e-phantob-senred 
it, and im-pa-tient-ly thmst hhn-Belf deep-er in-to the 
jun-gle, re-peat-ing his cry of yrmpk! bat in a Toiee 
ev-i-dent-lj meant to en-coor-age ns to ad-Taaee. Still 
the horse trem-bled, and anx-ions to ob-senre the in-stinet 
of the two sa-ga-cions an-i-mals, I fore-bore any in-ter- 
fe-rence. A-gain the el-e*phant of his own ac-cord 
wedged him-self fdr-ther in a-mong the trees, and maa-i- 
fest-ed some im-pa»tienoe tliat we did not pass hinu At 
leng^ the horse moved for-ward; and when we were 
fair-ly past, I saw the wise crea-tnre stoop and take jb^ 
its heav-y bnr-then, torn and bal-ance it on its taflk% 
and re-some its rente as be-fore, hoarse-ly snort-ing its 
dis-con-tent-ed re-mon-strance. — Tennsntt ** Cti^imJ* 

LESSON LXm. — LITILB FILGBIMS, 

Lit-tle trav-eMers Zi-on-ward, 

£ach one en-ter-ing in-to res^ 
In tfaeking-dom of your Lord, 

In the nuoHsions o/ the blest; 
There to wel-eome Je-sns waits. 

Gives the cnmns His foMow-en win; 
litft yonr heads, ye gold-ep gates. 

Let the lit-tle trav-el-lers ii|. 

Who are Ihey whose lit-He feet, 

Pa-eing life's dark jonr-ney throng 
Now have reached that besv-en-ly seat. 

They had ev-er kept in view? 
''I from €h-een-]and*s fro-zen land;" 

**1 from In-di-it's snl-tzy plain ; ^ 
' ''Ifrom Af-ricTs bar-ien sand;" 

*' I from is-lands of the main." ^ 
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All otir earth-lj jour-ney past, 

£v-er-y tear and pain gone by* 
Here to-geth-er met at last. 

At the port-al of the sky ; 
Each the wel-come "ooms" a-wuts, 

Gon-que-rors o-yer death and siii. 
Lift your heads, ye gold-en gates ! 

Let the lit-tle trav-eMers in ! — EdmesUm^ 



LESSON LXXIV. — OARE OF CIiOTHES. 

The mas-ter of a school was ac-ci-den-tal4y look-ing 
ont of the win-dow one day, and saw one of the boys 
jthrow«ing stones at a hat, which was put upoa the fence 
for that par.pose. 

When the hour set a-part for at-tend-ing to the 
gen-e-ral bus-i-ness of the school had ar-rived, and all 
were still, ho said, ** I saw one of the boys throw-ing 
stones at a hat to-day ; did he do right or wrong?" 

There were one or two faint mur-murs, which 
sound-ed like " wrong;*' but the boys gen-e-ral-ly made 
no an-swen 

''Per-haps it de-pends a lit-tle upon the ques-tion 
whose hat it was. Do you think it does de-pend upon 
that?" "Yes, Sir." 

" Well, then, sup-pose it was not his own hat, and he 
was throw-ing stones at it with-out the own-er's con-sent^ 
would it be plain, in that case, wheth-er he was do-ing 
right or wrong ?** 

Yes, Sir ; wroi^," was the u*ni-ver-sal re-ply. 
Sup-pose it was his own hat, would he have been 
right ? Has a boy a right to do what he pleas-es with his 
own hat?'* 



f« 
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"Yes. Sir;" «^Yes, Sir.'» ''No, Sir';" "No, Sir," an- 
swered the boys, con-fii-sed-ly. 

"Well," said the mas-ter, "there are two sen-ses in 
which a hat may he said to he-long to any per-son. It 
may be-long to him he-cause he bought it and paid for 
it ; or it may be-long to him be-canse it fits him and l|e 
wears it. In oth-er words, a per-son may have a hat as 
his prc^-er-ty, or he may have it only as apart of his 
dress. Now, you see that, ac-cord^ing to the first of 
these sen-ses, all the hats in this school be-long to your 
fath-ers. There is not, in fact, a sin-gle boy in this 
school who has a hat of his own. 

" Your fath-ers bought your hats. They worked for 
them, and paid for them. You are only the wear-ers, 
and con-se-quent-ly ev-er-y gen-e-rous boy will be care-ful 
of the prop-er-ty which is in-trust-ed to him ; but which, 
strict-ly speak-ing, is not his own." — J, Abbott, 

LESSON LXXY. THE THREE TROUTS. 

There were once three lit-tie sil-ver trouts-who lived 
in a stream of clear wa-ter, which ran be-tween two high 
green banks. The banks pro-tect-ed it from the winds 
and s&rms, so that the wa-ter was al-ways smooth ; and 
as the sun shone there, it was a very de-light-ful place. 
Besides, these lit-tle fi sh-es had plen-ty to eat and^ 
drink, and no^ihing to trou-ble them ; so that you would 
have ez-pect-ed them to be per-fect-lyhap-py. But, a-las ! 
it was not so ; these lit-tle trouts were so fool-ish as to 
be dis-con-tent-ed and un-hap-^py ; and God heard their 
oom-plain-ing. So He told the lit-tle fish-es that each 
of them might wish for what-ev-er he pleased, and it 
should be granlred.. So. the first* liMle trout said,"!' 

H a 
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am tired of mo-ping up here in the wa-ter, and of hay^ing 
to stay all the time in one place ; I should like to have 
things to fly in the air as the hirds do, and go where I 
pleased." 

The next said, << I am a poor ig-no-rant lit-tle fish, 
and I do not know how to pro-tect my-self from dan-ger ; 
I should like to have a great deal of know-ledge, and 
un-der-stand all a-hout hooks and nets, so that I may 
al-ways keep out of dan-ger." 

The other lit-tle trout said, ''I too am a poor igno- 
rant lit-tle fish, andlfor that rea-son I do not know what 
is best for me; my wish is, that God would take care of 
me, and give me just what He sees best for me ; I do 
not want a-ny-thing that He does not choose to give 
me." 

So God gave wings to the first, and he was Tery 
hap-py, and soared a-way in-to the air, and felt very 
proud, and de-spised his com-pan-iohs whom he had left 
in the riv-er. He liked so much to fly, that he flew 
a^way off, till he came to a great des-ert where Ihere was 
no wa-ter — ^no-thing but sand as far as he could see. 
By this time he was tired of fly-ing, and was faint and 
thirs-ty, but he could see no wa-ter« He tried to fly 
far-ther, but could not; his wings failed, and he fell 
down pant-ing on the hot sand, where he died mis-e* 
ra-bly. 

And God gave the sec-ond lit-tle fish know-ledge, as 
he had de-sired, and he un-der-stood all kinds of dan-ger, 
but in-stead of be-ing hap-pi-er, he was all the time in 
ter-ror. He was a-fraid to go in-to the deep wa-ter, lest 
the great fish-es there should swal-low him up ; and he 
was a-fraid to go in-to the shal-low wa-ter, lest it should 
dry up and leave him. If he saw a fly, or aoj thing 
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that lie wonld like to eat, he did not Ven-ture to toach 
it, lest there should he a hook con-cealed nn-der it. So 
lie pined a-waj and died. 

Bat God loved the oth-er Ht-tle trout, and took care of 
Iiim, and kept him from all dan-gers, so that he was the 
hap-pi-est lit-tle trout that ev-er lived. — Henry Brooke. 

LESSON LXXVI. — ^THE BIVER AKAZOK. 

This riv-er flows through Bra-zil. It is the lar-gest 
in the world. It is the long-est, the wi-dest, and the 
deep-est ; it may well, there-fore, he called the lar-gest 
riv-er. It is near-ly two thou-sand miles long ; it is one 
hun-dred and eight-y miles wide at the mouth ; in some 
pla-ces it is more than one hun-di*ed and twen-ty feet 
deep. 

This large riv-er is al-so heau-ti-ful, for its hanks are 
clothed hy heau-ti-ful treciB. Monk-eys sport a-mong 
the hranch-es and par-rots scream. 

Both monk-eys and par-rots are oft-en caught to he 
sold as pets, hut they are oft-en-er killed to he served up 
for sup-per. There is no an-i-mal con-sid-ered such 
good eat-ing as a monk-ey. The most splen-did of the 
par-rot trihe are the ma-caws. They are val-ued for 
their feath-ers of red, hlue, and yel-low. The In-di-ans 
make splen-did feath-er dress-es. Small feath-ers glued 
on a cot-ton cap turn it in-to a splen-did crown. Long 
fea^-ers make a scep-tre. A feath-er man-tie com- 
pletes the splen-dour of the In-di-an kings. 

There are vast plan-ta-tions of ca-ca-o trees close by 
the Am-a-zon'. These are the trees whence choc-o-late 
and co-co-a are made ; they are low and stump-y, and 
they are quite dif-fer-ent from co-co-a nxU trees. There 
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are rich Port-n-gticse gen-tle-men who own these plan- 
ta-tiens, and who live in el-e-gant vil-las hj the riv-er 
side. They lead ver-y i-dle lives,* for they need on-ly 
ez-ert them-selves once a year, when the fruit is ripe. 
Then the fruit is gath-ered, cut o-pen, the pips ta-ken 
out, dried in the sun, packed up, and put on board the 
ships go-ing up the Am-a-zon. 

The tre.es which yield In-di-a mb-ber grow on the 
banks of the Am-a-zon. They are called Ser-in-ga 
trees. The In-di-a rubber is the sap. There are poor 
In-di-ans who live by col-lect-ing this sap. They in-hab-it 
wretch-ed huts close to the wa-ter, and un-der the deep 
shad-ow of the tall trees. 

See that poor man go-ing out to col-lect sap. He goes 
up to a tree, and wounds it with a knife, then fastrens 
a cup un-der the place to catch Ibe milk-y staff that 
slow-ly ooz-es forth. In one day he has wound-ed one 
hun-dred and twen-ty trees. He has walked man-y 
miles, for the trees do not stand close to-geth-er ^ they 
are sca^tered a-mong the oth-er trees of the for-est. 

Next day, the poor man goes out a-gain to coMect the 
In-dia-rub-ber milk. He finds a lit-tle in each cup. 
Al-to-geth-er he brings home two gal-Ions in a ba-sin. 
His daugh-ter can make this milk in-to shoes. She 
takes it in-to a lit-tle thatched hut, where there is a 
small fur-nace in a jar. She dips a last (which she holds 
by a han-dle) in-to the milk ; then dries it by hold-ing 
it in the smoke of the fur-nace for a min-ute ; then dips 
it a-gain, and dries it, and so goes on till the In-di-a 
rub-ber is thick-Iy spread up-on the last. She then lays 
it in the sun till next day. With those two gal-Ions of 
milk she makes ten pair of shoes in a-bout two hours. 
Next day the girl comes and cuts off the shoes from 
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their lasts. Now thej are rea-dy ta go up the riv-er in 
the ships,— " Far 0/." 



LESSON IJDCVn.— AFRICAN HOSPITALITY. 

Mung-o Park, the cel-e-hra-ted Af-ri-can trav-el-ler, 

gives the fol-low-ing live-ly and in-ter-est-ing ac-count 

of the hos-pi-ta-ble treat-ment which he re-ceived from a 

ne-gro wom-an : " Be-ing ar-rived at Se-go, the cap-i-tal 

of the king-dom of Bam-bar-ra, sit-u-a-ted on the banks 

of the Ni-ger, I wished to pass o-ver to that part of the 

town in which the king re>sides ; but, from the num-ber 

of per-sons ea-ger to ob-tain a pas-sage, I was iin-der the 

ne-ces-si-ty of wait-ing two hours. Du-ring this time, 

the peo-ple who had crossed the riv-er, car-ried in-for- 

ma-tion to Man-song, the king, that a white man was 

wait-ing for a pad-sage, and was com-ing to see him. He 

im-me-di-ate-ly sent o-ver one of his chief men, who 

in-formed me that the king could not pos-si-bly see me 

un-til he knew what had brought me in-to his coun-try ; 

and that I mus^ not pre-sume to cross the riv-er with-out 

the king's per-mis-sion. He there-fore ad-vised me to 

lodge, for that night, at a dis-tant vil-lage to which he 

point-ed ; and said that, in the mom-ing, he would give 

me fur-ther in-struc-tions how to con-duct my-self. This 

was ver-y dis-cour-a-ging. How-ev-er, as there was no 

rem-e-dy, I set off for the vil-lage ; where I found, to my 

great mor-ti-fi-ca-tion, that no per-son would ad-mit me 

in-to his house. From pre-ju-di-ces in-fused in-to their 

minds, I was re-gard-ed with as-ton-ish-ment and fear; 

and was o-bliged to sit the whole day wilh-out vic-tuals, 

in the shade of a tree. 

«The night threat-ened to be ver-y un-com-fort- 



a<ble$ for the. wind rose, and there was great ap-peu-- 
ance of a heav-y rain; the wild beasts, too, ..were so 
nu-mer-ous in the neigh-bour-hood, that I should have 
been un-,der the ne-oes«si-ty of clin^b4ng up the tree, and 
rest-ing a-mong the branch-es. About sun-set, how- 
ev-er, as I was pre-par-ing to pass the night ia this 
man-ner, and had turned my horse loose, that he xnight 
graze at lib-er-ty, a ne-gro wo-man, re-tum-ing from the 
la-bours of the field, stopped to ob-senre me ; and per- 
ceiv-ing that I was wea-ry and de-ject-ed, in-quired in-to 
my sit-u-a-tion. I brief-ly ex^plained it to her; af-ter 
'which, with looks of great com-pas-sion, she took up my 
sad-die and bri-dle, and told me to fol-low her. Hav-ing 
con-duc^ed me in-to her hut, she light-ed a lamp, spread 
a mat on the floor, and told me I might re-main there 
for the night Find-ing that I was ver-y hun-gry, she 
went out to pro-cure me some-thing to eat ; and re-tnmed 
in a short time with a very fine fish ; which, bar-ing 
caused it to be broiled upon some em-bers, she gave me 
for sup-per. The rites of hos-pi-tal-i-ty be-ing thus per- 
formed to-wards a stran-ger in dis-tress, my wor-thy 
ben-e-fac-tress (point-ing to the mat, and tel-ling me I 
might sleep there with-out ap-pre-hen-sion) called to the 
fe-male part of the fam-i-ly, who had stood ga-zing on me 
all the while in fixed as-ton-ish-ment, to re-sume their 
task of spin-ning cot-ton, in which they con-tln-ued to 
em-ploy themselves great part of the night 

«* They light-ened their la-bour by songs, one of which 
was com-posed ex-tem-po-re ; for I was my-self the sub- 
ject of it. It was sung by one of the young wom-en, the 
rest join-ing in a sort of cho-rus. The air was sweet 
and plain-tive, and the words lit-er-al-ly trand-la-ted were 
these : * The winds roared, and the rains fell.^— The poor 
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white man, faint and wea-ry, came and sat tm^der our 
tree. — He has no moth^er to bring him milk, no wife to 
grind his com. Chorus. — Let us pity the white man ; 
no moth-er has he to bring him milk ; no wife ,to grind 
his com.' Tri-fling as these e-vents may ap-pear to the 
read-er, they were to me af-fect-ing in the high-est de-gree. 
I was op-pressed by such un-ex-pect-ed kind-ness ; and 
sleep fled from my eyes. In the mpm-ing I pre-sent-ed 
to my com-pas-sion-ate land-la-dy two of the four brass 
butrtons which re-mained on my waist-coat ; the on-ly 
re-com-pence it was in my power to make her." — Paries 
*' Travels:* 

LESSON LXXVIU. — ^THE LABY-BIHD. 

Oh I la-dy-bird, la-dy-bird, why do you roam 
So far from your chil-dren, so far from your home ? 
Why do you, who can rev-el all day in the air. 
And the sweets of the grove and the gai*-den can share. 
In the fold of a leaf who can find a green bower, 
And a pal-ace en-joy in the tube of a flower, — 
Ah ! why, sim-ple la-dy-bird, why do you ven^turj 
The dwel-lings of men so fam-il-iar to en-ter? 
Too soon you may find that your trust is mis-placed, 
When by some cru-el child yon are wan-ton-Iy chased ; 
And your bright scar-let coat, so be-spot*ted with bliack/ 
Is torn by his bar-ba-rous hands from your back : 
Ah ! then you'll re-gret you were tempt-ed to rove 
From the tall climb-ing hop, or the ha-zel's thick grove^ 
And will fond-ly re-mem-ber each ar-bour and tree, 
Where late-ly you wan-dered con-tent-ed and free :— * 
Then fly, sim-ple la-dy-bird ! fly a-way home, 
Ko more from your nest and your chil-^en to roam. 

CharlatU Smi^. 
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THE SPRING JOURNEY. 

Oh ! green was the com as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blos-soms of May, 
And dark was the syc-a-more's shade to he-hold, 
And the oak's ten-der leaf was of em'rald and gold ; 
The thrash from the hoMy, the lark from the clond. 
Their cho-ms of rap-ture snng jo-vial and lond ; 
From the bright ver-nal sky to the soft gras-sy mound. 
There was beau-ty a-bove me, be-neath, and a-round. 
The mild south-em breeze brought a show'r from the hill. 
And yet, though it left me all drip-ping and chill, 
I felt a new pleas-ure as on-ward I sped, 
To gaze where the rain-bow gleam'd broad o-ver head. 
Oh! such be life*s jour-ney, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its bles-sings the sea-son of ill. 
Through sun-shine and show'r, may our pro-gress be ev*n. 
And our tears add a charm to the pros-pect of heaven. 

Heber. 

LESSON LXXIX. — ^THE ANTs' EGGS. 

The lit-tle ants, which, you know, live to-geth-er in 
great num-bers, in their small hou-ses, are ver-y at-ten* 
tive in-deed in ta-king care of their eggs. All the eggs 
are laid by ans of the ants, which is called the queen ant* 
She does not lay them in an-y par-tic-u-lar place, but 
an-y-where a-bout the ant nest. And she does not take 
the least care of them her-self. 

As soon as the eggs are laid, there are oth-er ants, 
called ivork^erSf which im-me-di-ate-ly take them up in 
their mouths, and keep tum-ing lliem back-ward and 
for-ward with their tox^gues to mois-ten them. 
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Thej laj the eggs in heaps, pla-cing them in di^ 
fer-ent rooms, and con-stant-lv take care of them till 
they are hatched. Fre-qnent-lj in the coarse of the day 
they re-move them from one part of the nest to arnoth-er, 
as they may need more or less heat, or more or less 
mois-tore. 

Af-ter the ^gs are hatched, which hap-pens in a few 
days, the work-ers are ver-y care-fdl of the lit-tie worms 
or grubs, as they are called. They get them food con- 
stant-ly; and OT-e-ry day, an honr be-foie son-set, they 
reg-a-lar-ly re-move them to lit-tle cells low-er down in 
the earth, where they will be safe from the cold, and in 
the mom-ing car-ry them back a-gain. If it is go-ing to 
be cold or wet, how-ev-er, they let them re-main in the 
low-er cells. 

What is ver-y re-mark-a-ble, the work-ers do all this, 
ear-li-er or Isrter, in the mom-ing and eve-ning, ac-cord- 
ing as the snn ri-ses or sets ear-li-er or la-ter. For as 
soon as the snn shines on the oat-side of their nest, the 
ants that are at the top go be-low in great haste to roasa 
their com-pan-i-ons, and these qaick-ly car-ry the grabs 
to the np-per part of the nest, where they leave them 
a quar-ter of an hoar, and then car-ry them in-to rooms, 
where ' the son can-not shine di-rect-ly ap-on them. 
Some-times the old-er grubs in one nest a-moont to 
seven or eight thou-sJEUid, and the yoang-er ones to as 
man-y. The old-er ones eat the most, and the work-ers 
have to work ver-y hard to sap-ply them with food, 
which they do sev-er-al times a day. They take great 
pains, too, to keep the grubs clean, and for this pur-pose 
the work-ers are con-tin-u-al-ly pas-sing their tongues 
o-ver them. 

Aft-er the young grubs have ful-ly grown, they wrap 

t 
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them-selvds up in a silk-en case, which they spin out of 
their own hod-ies, and now they be-gin to change their 
ap>pear-ance and shape, and each one is called a pa-pa. 

These pu-pse, in-side of the silk-en ca-ses which are 
called co-coons, al-though they do not eat, re-quire as 
much care as the grubs did. Ev-er-y mom-ing and 
eve-ning, they are car-ried up and down in the nest as 
the eggs were ; and if at an-y time the nest is crushed by 
the foot of some an-i-mal which is pass-ing o-ver it, the 
ants are all bus-y in pick-ing out the co-coons from the 
earth, and in put-ting the nest in or-der a-gain. 

Do the work-ers know when the pu-paB are ful-Iy 
grown, and that it is time for them to come out of the 
co-coons? Do they know, too, that the pu-pee are too 
weak to do this a-lone ? for just at the right time, three 
or four be-gin to pull off some of the silk-en threads 
from one end of the co-coon, to make it thin-ner. They 
make sev-er-al small o-pen-ings, and cut the threads one 
by one which sep-ar-ate these o-pen-ings, till a hole is 
made large e-nough to let the pris-on-ers out. 

They do all this ver-y gen-tly ; -and then, with e-qnal 
care, pull off the old skins which are on the pu-p©, and 
watch them for sev-er-al days, and teach them ho>w to 
j&nd their way through all the rooms and wind-ings of 
the nest. — OaUaudet, 

LfiSSON LXXX. — THE LtOHTS OF HBAYEK* 

God wished man to be a-ble to meas-ure time, In 
or-der to learn its val-ue and reg*u4ate its em-ploy-ment ; 
and what did He do for that end ? He put in the sky a 
per-fect, mag-ni-fi-cent clock, which shows the' days, the 
weeks, the months, the sea-sons, and the years; a clock 
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whieh no one winds np, and whicli yet goes al-ways, and 
hev-er gets out of or-der. Ob-serve in-deed these words* 
''And God said, let there be lights in the fir-ma-ment of 
heav-en^ tb di-vide the day from the night ;" but was it 
ojidy to di-yide the day from the night, which is cer* 
tain-ly ne-ceS'Sa>ry to reg-n-late the re-pose and work of 
man? No; fbr it is added, **And let them be for 
signs, and for sea-sons, and for days, and for years." 

Yon hear — there is the clock of the world. The fiioe 
of that clock is the vault of heav-en, which re-volves o-ver 
our heads ; a vault stai^ry at night, and shi-ning with 
light du-ring the day, whose edges, like those of a watch, 
rest on the ho-ri-zon. But where on this glo-ri-ous face 
are the hands ? God, to point out the hour on it, has 
placed two hands there, the great and the small. They 
are two glo-ri-ous hands, which al-ways go on, and which 
noT-er go too slow or too fast. The large hand is the 
*' greatrer light which rules the day," and which ap-pears 
to rise each mom-ing in the east, and to re-tire to rest 
ev-er-y night in the west; and the lit-tle hand is the 
" less-er light which rules the night," and which moves 
in the same di-rec-tion as the sun, but twelve times as 
quick-ly, pro*ceed-ing thus in a month all round the face 
of the clookf 

How beau-ti-ful is all this. The moon, by its four 
quar-ters, which con-tin-ue each a lit^tle more than sev-en 
days, gives us the weeks and the months. The sun, by 
his course in the heav-ens, gives us the four sea-sons, 
and the years ; at the same time that by the ro>ta-tion of 
the heav-ens a-bove our heads, he gives us days and 
hours. He gives them so well, too, that the best watch- 
ma-kers reg-u-late their watch-es by his noon, — and that 
from the old^est times men have meas-ured on sun- 
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di-als, the reg-u-lar course of his shad-ow. You have 
all seen some in gar-dens, or coun-try church-es; and 
you rec-ol-lect that in Je-ru-sa-lem, as ear-ly as the reign 
of A-haz, or seven hundred and thirty years be-fore 
Christ, there was one in the pal-ace of the kings.* 

But now, what I want you tho-rough-ly to com-pre- 
hend, is the u-til-i-ty, or ra-ther the ne-ces-si-ty of this 
help for man. Ah ! it is no small thing for him to have 
con-tin-u-al-ly be-fore him that clock of the heav-ens, tx^ 
learn how to meas-ure his tone, to be reg-u-lar-ly 
re-mind-ed of his task, of the rap-id course of years, and 
of the short-ness of life. With-out this help man would 
have been de-gra-ded on earth, and his life would 
quick-ly have passed a-way,like a use-less dream. — QauMen. 

LESSON LXXXI. — ^AN ADVENTUBE OF KUNCK) PA£K« 

On his re-turn from the in-te-ri-or of Af-ri-ca, Mr, 
Park was en-coun-tered by a par-ty of armed men, who 
said that the king of the Fou-lahs had sent them to 
bring him, his horse, and ev-er-y-thing that be-longed 
to him, to Foo-la-doo ; and that he must there-fore turn 
back and go a-long with them, " With-out hes-i-ta-ting,'* 
says Mr. Park, ** I turned round and fol-lowed them, and 
we trav-elled to-geth-er near a quar-ter of a mile with- 
out ex-chang-ing a word ; when com-ing to a dark place 
in the wood one of them said, in the Man-din-goe Ian* 
guage, " This place will do ;" and im-me-di-ate-ly snatched 
the hat from my head. Though I was by no means free 
from ap-pre-hen-sions, yet I was re-solved to show as few 
signs of fear as pos-si-ble; and there-fore told them that 
Un-less my hat was re-turned to me I would pro-ceedno 

* Isuah xxxviii. 8| 2 Kings xx. 11. 
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far-ther ; but be-fore I had time to re-ceiTe an an-swer, 

an-oth-er drew his knife, and seiz-ingonamet-albut-ton 

which re-mained np-on mj waist-eoat, cut it off, and put 

it in-to his pock-et. Their in-ten-tion was now ob-vi-ons; 

and I thonght that the eas-i-er they were per-mit-ted to 

rob me of ev-er-y-thing, the less I had to fear. I there- 

fore al-lowed them to search my pock-ets with-out re- 

sist-ance, and ex-am-ine ev-er-y part of my ap-par-el. 

■which they did with the most scni-pu-loufl ex-act-ness. 

But ob-serv-ing that I had one waist-coat nn-der an*o^h-er, 

they in-9ist-ed that I should cast them off; and at last, 

to make sure work, they stripped me quite na-ked* E-ven 

my half boots, though the sole of ihem was tied to my 

foot with a bro-ken bri-dle-rein, were mi-nute-ly in- 

spect-ed. Whilst they were ex-am-in-ing the plun-der, 

I begged them to re-tum my pock-et compass ; but 

when I point-ed it out to them, as it wJis ly-ing on the 

ground, one of the ban-dit^ti, think-ing I was a-bout to 

take it up, cocked|his mus-ket, and swore that he would 

shoot me dead on the spot if I pre-sumed to put my 

hand on it Af-ter this, some of them went a-way with 

my horse, and the re-main-der stood con-sid-er-ing 

wheth-er they should leave me quite narked, or al-low 

me some-thing to shel-ter me from the heat of the sun. 

Hu-man-i-ty at last pre-vailed ; they re-turned me the 

worst of the two shirts, and a pair of trow-sers, and as 

fhey went a-way, one of them threw back my hat, in 

the crown of which I kept my mem-o-ran-dums, and 

this was piob-a-bly the rea-son they did not wish to 

keep it. 

" Af-ter they were gone, I sat for some time look-ing 
round me with a-maze-ment and ter-ror. Which-so-ev-er 
way I turned, noth-ing ap-peared but dan-ger and dif-fi- 
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cul-ty. I saw my-self in the midst of avast wil-der-ness, 
in the depth of the rain-j sea-son, na-ked and a-lone» 
sur-ronnd-ed hy sav-age an-i-mals, and by men still more 
say-age. I was five him-dred miles from the near-est 
Eu-ro-pe-an set-tle-ment. All these cir-cnm-stan-ces 
crowd-ed at once up-on my rec-oMec-tion ; and, I con- 
fess» my spir-its be-gan to fail me. I con-sid-ered my 
fate as cer-tain, and that I had no al-ter-na-tive but to 
lie down and die. The in-flu-ence of re-lig»ion, how- 
ev*er, aid-ed and sup-port-ed me. I re-flect-ed that no 
ha-man pra-dence or fore-sight oould pos-si-bly have 
a-vert-ed my pres-ent sof-fer-ings. I was in-deed a 
strang-er in a strange land ; yet I was still un-der the 
pro-tect-ing eye of that Prov-i-dence who has con-des- 
cend-ed to call Him-self the stran-ger's friend. At this 
mo-ment, pain-fal as my feel-ings were, the ex-tra- 
or-di-na-ry beau-ty of a small moss ir-re-sist-i-bly caught 
my eye. I men-tion this, to show from what tri-fiing 
cir-cum-stan-ces the mind will some-times de-rive con« 
so-la-tion ; for, though the whole plant was not lar-ger 
than myfing-ers, I could not con-tem-plate the del-i-cat^ 
struc-ture of its parts with-out ad-mi-ra-tion. Can that 
Be ing, thought I, who plant-ed, wa-tered, and brought 
to per-fec-tion, in this ob-scure part of the world, a thing 
of so small im-port-ance, look with un-con-cem on the 
sit-u-a-tion and suf-fer-ings of crea-tures formed aft-er 
his own im-age ? Sure-ly not ! Be-flec-tions like these 
would not al-low me to des-pair. I start-ed up, and 
dis-re-gard-ing both hunger and fa-tigue, trav-elled 
for-wards, as-sured that re-lief was at hand, and I was 
not dis-ap-point-ed." — Fark*z " Travels. " 
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LESSON LXXXn. — OASABIANGA* 

There was a lit-tle boy, a-bout thir-teen years old, 
whose name was Gas-a-bUan-ca. His fath-er was the 
com-man-der of a ship-of-war called the Or-i-ent. The 
lit-Ue boy ac-com-pa-nied his fath-er to sea. His ship 
was once en-gaged in a ter-ri-ble bat-tie np-on the 
riv-er Nile, 

In the midst of the thnn-ders of the bat-tie, while the 
shot were fly-ing thick-ly a-ronnd, and strew-ing the 
decks with blood, this brave boy stood by the side of his 
fath-er, faith-fiil-ly dis-charg-ing the da-ties which were 
as-signed to him. At last his fath-er placed him in a 
par-tic-u-lar part of the ship, to per-form some ser-yice, 
and told him to re-main at his post till he should call 
him a- way. As the fath-er went to some dis-tant part of 
the ship to no-tice the pro-gress of the bat-tie, a ball 
from the en-e-my's ves-sel laid him dead up-on the deck. 

But the son, un-con-scious of his fath-er's death, and 
faith-fill to the trust re-posed in him, re-mained at his 
post, wait-ing for his fath-er's or-ders. The bat-tie raged 
dread-ful-ly a-round him. The blood of the slain flowed 
at his feet. The ship took fire, and the threat-en-iug 
flames drew near-er and near-er. Still this no-ble- 
heart-ed boy would not dis-o-bey his fath-er. In the 
face of blood, and balls of Are, he stood firm and o-be. 
di-ent. The sail-ors be-gan to de-sert the bum-ing aud 
sink-ing ship, and the boy cried out, '' Fath-er, may I 
go?" But no voice of per-mis-sion could come from 
the man-gled bod-y of his life-less fath-er ; and the boy, 
not know-ing that he was dead, would rath-er die than 
dis-o-bey. And there that boy stood at his post, till 
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ey-er-7 man had de-sert-ed the ship ; and he stood and 
per-ished in the flames. 

. Oh what a hoy was that ! Ev-er-y-hod-y who ev-er 
heard of him, thinks that he was one of the no-blest 
boys that ev-er was bom, Bath-er than dis-o-bey his 
fath-er, he wonld die in the flames. — Abbott. 

LESSON LXXXIU. CASABIANCA. 

The boy stood on the bum-ing deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the bat-tie's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Tet bean-ti-fol and bright he stood. 

As bom to role the storm ; 
A crea-tuiB of he-ro-ic blood, 

A proud though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on ; he would not go 

With-out his fath-er's word; 
That fath-er, faint in death be-low. 

His voice no long-er heard. 

He called a-loud — " Say, fath-er, say. 

If yet my task is done." 
He knew not that the chief-tain lay 

Un-con-scious of his son. 

Speak, fath^er," once a-gain he cried. 
If I may yet be gone ;" 
And but the boom-ing shot ro^piied. 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

Up-on his brow he felt their breathy 

And in his wa-ving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of dealh 

In still yet brave de-spair; 



« 
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And shout-ed but once more a-loud, 

" My fath-er, must I stay ?" 
While o'er him fast, tiu'ough sail and shroud, 

The wreath-ing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splen-dour wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed a-bove the gal-lant child 

Like ban-ners in the sky. 

Then came a burst of thun-der sounds 

The boy,— oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far a-round 

With frag-ments strewed the sea. 

With mast| and hehn, and pen-non fair. 

That well had borne their part ; 
But the no-blest thing that per-ished there 

Was that young faith*fal heart 

Mn. Hemans, 



LESSON LXXXIV. — ^THE ELEPHANT. 

Robert. Moth-er, I have been to see an el-e-phant this 
xnom-ing. Un-cle John took me. 

Mother, it was ver-y kind of him to do so. And what 
do you think of the el^-phant, Bob-ert ? 

B. He is a won-der-ful an-i-mal, moth-er. I thought, 
at first, he looked ver-y ug-ly and fright-ful, he was so 
lai^e, and heav-y and clum-sy. I was a good deal a-fraid 
of him ; but pret-ty soon, when the keep-er spoke to him, 
and told him to do some things, I found that he was 
ver-y gen-tle and kind, and that he was not so awk-ward 
as I, at first, thought he was. He could not do much« 
though, if he had not that long trunk* 



M. That long trunk, Eob-ert, is one more ver-y Btri-king 
proof of the de-sign, and oon-tri-vance, and skill of our 
heav-en-ly Farther. He has ta-ken care, in a great 
va-ri-e-ty of ways, to pro-vide for the wants, and for the 
com-fort of beasts, and birds, and fish-es, and in«sects, 
as well as for oars. And, as ths end for which He 
made them is ver-y dif-fer-ent from that for which He 
made us, so He has giv^en them bodies dif-fer-ent from 
ours; and bod-ies ex-act-ly suit-ed to the dif-fer-ent 
pla-ces and ways in which they live. 

B. YeSy moth-er, how dif-fer-ent a bird is made from 
a fish. 

M. True, my son, and how man-y dif-fer-ent kinds of 
birds there are ; and in man-y things how dif-fer-ent they 
are made from each oth-er, so as to be suit-ed to their 
dif-fer-ent ways of liv-ing, and to the coon^try, and 
to the cli-mate in which they live. Just so it is with 
beasts. There are a great man-y dif-fer-ent kinds, and 
each kind has some-thing pe-cu-lirar to it-self , to lead as to 
ad-mire the wis-dom, and power, and good-ness of God. 
B, The el-e-phant, moth-er, has some-thing ver-y 
pe-cu-li-ar in-deed, — that long trunk of hisf 

M. Yes, and the el-e-phant has great need of his 
trunk. He would be ver-y help-less with-out it. The 
neck of four-foot-ed an-i-mals is n-su-al-ly long in 
pro-por-tion to the length of their legs, so that they 
may be a-ble to stoop down and reach their food on the 
ground with-out dif-fi-cul-ty. 

B. Moth-er, I should think some an-i-mals would 
get ver-y tired, hold-ing their heads down as long as 
they do to get their food. 

M. It would be so, my son ; but Gk>d has pro-vi-ded 
some-thing to pre-vent this dif*fi-cul-t^« There is .a 



tough, strong, ten-don-like strap, braced from their head 
to the mid-die of the back, which sup-ports tlxe weight 
of the head ; so that, al-though it is large and heav-y, \* 
m^be held down long with-ont an-ypainor un-eas-i-ness. 
We do not have this strap, be-cause we do not need to 
bend our head in the same way as beasts do. Our heads 
are suf-fi-cient-ly sup-port-ed with-out it. God pro^videa 
such things on-ly when they pre ne^ees-sa^ry ; trnd this shows 
how He has de-sign in ev-er-y-thing that He makes. The 
el-e-phant, as you saw, is a ver-y tall an-i-mal, and his 
head is a good way from the ground ; and yet his neck 
is ver-y short, so Uiat he can-not, with-out kneeUing or 
ly-ing down, bring his mouth to the ground. This short 
neck, so dif-fer^nt from that of oth-er an*i-mals, whose 
heads are far from the ground, has one great ad-van-tage. 
It makes it so much eas-i-er for the el-e-phant to sup- 
port the weight of his ver-y large head and heav-y tusks. 
Bnt, some-how or oth-er, the dif-£i-cul-ty of hav-ing sp 
short a neck, es-pe-cial-ly in get-ting food and drink, was 
to be rem-e-died; and Ihe ad*mir-a-ble trunk, which 
God de-signed and made on pur-pose for the el-e-phant, 
re-moves en-tire-ly all this dif-fi-cul-ty. Still more, it 
has man-y ad-van-ta<^ges, and ver-y great ones, too, o-ver 
the long necks of oth-er an-i<mals. 

R. I saw the eUe-phant do some things with his 
trunk, moth-er, which oth-er an-i-mals could not do with 
their long necks and teeth and paws al-to-geth-er. But 
do tell me a lit-tle more par-tic^u^ar^ly a^bout the trunks 
Is it bone or flesh, moth-er ? 

M. It is not bone, my son; it is ahol-low, flesh-y tube» 
made of mus-cles and nerves, and cov*ered with a skin 
of a blackish col-our, like that of the rest of the bod-y. 

B. There must be a great mftn-y mu»>cles in 11^ I 
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should think, moth-er, or the el-e-phant could not make 
BO man-y dif-fer-ent kinds of mo-tions with it. 

M. You are right, Boh-ert M. Ou-yi-er, a ver-y 
leam-ed man in France, who knew a great deal, and who 
wrote sev-er-al cu*ri-ous books a-bout the 'dif-fer*ent 
kinds of an-i-mals, tells us that he has found there are 
more than thirsty thou^-mnd dis'tinct muS'des in the trunk of 
an elre^phant I — OaUaudet^ 



LES30N LXXXV. — THE RIGHT USE OF TIMB. 

When the cel-^-bra-ted Bar-on Trraiek came out of the 
dun-geons of Mag-de-burg, where day and night can-not 
be dis-tin-guished, and where the king of Prus-sia had 
kept him ten years, he thought he had re-mained there 
on-ly a com-par-a-tive-ly short sjpace of time, be-cause he 
had had com-par-a-tive-ly few thoughts; and his as-ton- 
ish-ment was ver-y great, when he was told how man-y 
years had passed. 

Bar-ba-rous peo-ple are ig-no-rant of the val-ue of 
hours, and as they do not think of count-ing them, they 
spend them fool-ish-ly. The sav-arges of A-mer-i-ca, 
af-ter their hunts and war ez-pe-di-tions, pass whole 
weeks and months in sleep-ing and in play-ing, with-out 
sus-pecMng that they are los-ing an-y-thing ; and it has 
often been said that the pro-gress of a peo-ple in civ-il* 
i-za-tiou niay be meas-ured by the es-ti-mate that it 
makes of time, and by the care that it takes to count it. 
But if that is true of a peo-ple, how much more so of a 
Chris-tian? You must see the val-ue he sets on time. 
His hours are no more his own, they be-long to his 
Mas-ter who has re-deemed him; he knows that he 
must give an ac-count of them, and he wish-es to do so' 
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Its a faith-ful stew-ard; he re-mem-bers that time is 
short, and that '* now is the day of sal-va-tion." How 
ofl-en then will he let the prayer of Mo-ses rise to heav-en, 
** Lord, teach me so to num-ber my days, that I may ap-ply 
my heart un-to wis-dom ;" and how oft-en will he look at 
the clock of heav-en, to re-mem-ber the hours of prayer ! 
Look at that girl who has been con-vert-ed; at that man 
who has become a se-ri-ous Chris-tian. Ah! when 
they think of that word of St. Paul, " Be-deem the 
time," they cry out, " O my God, I have in-deed much 
to re-deem. I have lost so much be-fore know-ing thee ; 
so much e-ven since I have known thee. I have lost so 
much in bad ac-tions, so much in bad words, so much 
in bad thoughts, so much e-ven in those hours in which 
I seemed to be do-ing good ; in prayer, when my heart 
did not pray ; in pub-lie wor-ship, when my mind was 
full of wan-der-ing thoughts ; in the read-ing and hear- 
ing of thy word, while I did not at-tend, nor pay re-gard 
to it. O my Sav-iour, let me by thy grace re-deem this 
time so pre-cious» May I be found do-ing thy work 
when thou com-est in the clouds ; and may thy clock in 
heav-en re-mind me oft-en, as it did the Is-ra-el-ites, of 
the hour of prayer." At eve-ning, when you see the 
glo-ri-ous sun set-ting, then say, "This calls me to 
prayer. One day more, my God, hast thou giv-en me. 
O grant that while I wait for that day when I shall see 
the sun set for ihe last time, I may be a-ble to say to 
thee ev-er-y eve-ning, as did my dy-ing Sa-viour, * My 
Fa-ther, i!D-to thy hands I com-mit my spir-it, for thou 
hast re-deemed me, O Lord God of truth.' " And at 
night, when you see the moou walk-ing si-lent-ly a-mid. 
the skies, re-mem-ber Je-sus Christ in Geth-sem-a-ne, 
pray-ing for you in ag-o-ny un-der the rays of the full 

K 
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moon ; think al-so of His re-torn in the clonds of heav-en % 
for you know not wheth^er in your case tluU shall be at 
eve-ning or at mid-night, or at oock-K^ow» or at break of 
day. And then a-gain, when in the fresh^ness of a 
bean-ti-fnl moni'-ing you see the sun re-ap-pear on the- 
hor-i*zon and a-wake all na-toroi say, '' O my Lord and 
my God, be my light. Thou art the light of the world ; 
thou art the Sun of right-eons-ness ; thou bring-est life 
and heal-ing in thy wings. Come this day to warm and 
de»light my soul."— (3^«fw». 

LESSON LXXXVI.— FISHIKO iN THE ST. LAWttEHdH. 

For a-bout three weeks aft*er 0hrist>ma8| im-mense 
num-bers of lit-tle fish, a-bout four inch-es in lengthy 
balled tom-mycods, come up the St. Law-renee and St» 
Charles ; for the pur-pose of catching these, long nar-row 
holes are cut in the ice, with com^fort^a-ble wooden 
hou-ses, well warmed by stoves, e-reet^ o*ver them* 
Man^y mer-ry par-ties are formed to spend the eve-ning 
fishing in these places; bench-es are ar-ranged on 
ei-ther side of the hole, with planks to keep the feet off 
the ice ; a doz-en or so of la-dies and gen-tle-menocHSu-py 
these seats, each with a short line, hook, and bait, 
low-ered through the ap-er-ture be-low in-to the dark 
riv-er. The poor lit-tle tom-my-cods, at-trao«ted by the 
lights and air, as-sem«ble in my-ri«ads un-der^eath, 
pounce ea-ger-ly on. the bait, an-nounce their pres-enoe 
by a ver^y faint tug, and are trans'ferred im^me-di-ate-ly 
to the fash4on-a*ble as-sem^bly a-bove. Two or three 
Gan-a-di-an boys at-tend to oon-vey them from the hook 
to the bas-ket, and to ar-range in-vi-ta*tions for more of 
them by put-ting on bait A« the fish^ing pro<e^i 
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Band-Tvich-es and hot ne-gas are handled a-hout, and 
songs and chat as-sist to pass the time a-way. Prei- 
entrlj plates of the dain-ty lit-tle fish, fried as soon as 
caught, are passed round as the re-ward of the pis-ca-to- 
ri-al la-hours. The young peo-ple of the par-ty var-y 
the a-muse-ment by walk-ing a-bout in the bright moon* 
light, 8li«ding o-ver the pat-ohes of glace ice, and yis-it> 
ing oth-er friends in neigh-bour-ing cab-ins ; for while 
the tom-my-cod sea-son lasts, there is quite a vil-lage of 
these lit-tle fish-ing hou-ses on the riv-er St. Charles.— 
" Hochelagar 

LBSSOK LXXXVII. — INSTINCT OF A DOO. 

Two men, named Mur-di-son and Mil-lar, were tried 
in 1773 for sheep-steal-ing. It seems that these per- 
sona set-tied in the Vale of Tweed, the one as a sheep 
farm-er, the oth-er as bis shep-herd, and car-ried on for 
some time an ex-ten-slve sys-tem of rob-ber-y on the 
flocks of the sor-round-ing farm-ers. A dog, be-long-ing 
to MiMar, was so well trained, that he had on-ly to show 
him du-ring the day the par-eel of sheep which he 
de-sired to have ; and, when dis-missed at night for the 
pur-pose, Yar-row went right to the pas-ture where the 
flock had fed, and car-ried off the quan-ti-ty shown to 
him. He then drove them be-fore him by the most 
se-cret paths to Mur-di-son's farm, where the dis-hpn-est 
mas-ter and ser-vant were in read-i-ness to re-ceive the 
boo-ty. Two things were re-mark-a-ble-^in the first 
place, that if the dog, when thus dis-hon-est<ly em-ployed, 
ac-tn-fd-ly met his mas-ter, he ob-served great cau-tion 
in re-cog-ni-zing him, as if he had been a-fraid of bring- 
ing him un-der sus-pi-cion ; se-cond-ly, that he showed 
a dis-tinct sense that the il-le-gal trans-ac-tions in which 
he was en-gaged were not of a na-ture to en-dure day- 
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light The ^eep which he was di-rect-ed to drive were 
oft-en re-lac-tant to leave their own pas-tores, and some- 
times the in-ter-ven-tion of riv-ers and oth-er oh-sta-cles 
made their pro*gress pe-cn-li-ar-lj dif-fi-colt. On sach 
oc-ca-sions Yar-row con-tin- ued his ef-fortsjto drive his 
plun-der for-ward, nn-til the dajhe-gan to dawn, a sig-nal 
which, he con-ceived, ren-dered it ne-ces-sa-rj for him 
to de-sert his spoil, and slink home-wards hy a cir- 
CQ-i-tons road. 

An-oth-er in-stance of sim-i-lar sa-gac-i-ty a friend of 
mine dis-cov-ered in a heau-ti-fal lit-tle ' span-iel, which 
he had pur-chased from a deal-er in the ca-nine race. 
When he en-tered a shop, he was not long in oh-serv- 
ing that his lit-tle com-pan-ion made it a rale to fol-low 
at some in-ter-val, and to es-trange it-self from its mas- 
ter so much as to ap-pear to-tal-ly un-con-nect-ed with 
him. And when he left the shop, it was the dog*s cus- 
tom to re-main he-hind him till it could find an op-por- 
tu-ni-ty of seiz-ing a pair of gloves, or silk stock-ings, or 
some sim-i-lar prop-er-ty, which it hrought to its mas-ter. 
The poor fel-low prob-ab-ly saved its life by fal-ling in-to 
the hands of an hon-est man. — Sir Walter Scott. 

LESSON LXXXVIII. — THE BETTER LAND. 

" I hear thee speak of a bet-ter land ; 
Thou calFst its chil-dren a hap-py band ; 
Moth-er ! oh where is that ra-di-ant shore ?— 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the or-ange blows. 
And the fire-flies dance through the myr-tle boughs ?' 
" Not there, not there, my child." 

** Is it where the feath-er-y palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe un-der sun-ny skies ? 
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Or 'midst the green is-laads of glitrter-ing seas, 
'Where fra-grant for^ests per*fiime the hreese, 
And strange hright hirds; on their star-ry wings, 
Bear the rioh hnes of all glo-ri-ons things 7" 
" Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it far a-way in some re-gion old, 
Where the riv-ers wan-der o'er sands of gold ? 
Where the humming rays of the ru-hy shine, 
And the di-a-mond lights up the se-cret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the cor-al strand ; 
Is it there, sweet moth-er, that het-ter land ?" 
*' Not there, not there, my child !" 

** Eye hath not seen it, my gen-tle hoy 1 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams can-not pic-tore a world so fair,— 
Sor-row and death may not en-ter, there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fade-less bloom, 
For be-yond the clouds, and be-yond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child l^—Mn. Eemans. 

LESSON I^XXXIX. — ^HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

Bob-inret, a peas-ant of Lor-raine, a prov-ince of 
France, af-ter a hard day's work at the nextmar-ket- 
town, was run-ning home with a bas-ket in his hand. 
"What a de-li-cious sup-per shall I have!" said he to 
him-self ; "this piece of kid, well stewed down, with the 
on-ions sliced, thick-ened with my meal, and seas-oned 
with my salt and pep-per, will make a dish fit for the 
bish-op of the di-o-cese. Then I have a good piece of bar- 
ley loaf at home to fin-ish with. How I long to be at }t !" 
A noise in the hedge now at-tract-ed his no-tice, and 
he spied a squir-rel xiim-bly run-ning up a tree, and pop- 
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ping in- to a hole be-tween the branch-es. " Ha V thought 
he, " what a nice pres-ent a nest of young squir-rels will 
be to my lit-tle mas-ter ; I'll try if I can get it." Up-on 
this he set down his bas-ket in the road, and be-gan to 
climb up the tree. He had half as-cend-ed, when cast- 
ing a look at his bas-ket, he saw a dog with his nose in 
it, fer-ret-ing out the piece of kid's flesh. He made all 
pos-si-ble speed down, but the dog was too quick for him, 
and ran oif with the meat in his mouth. Bob-in-et 
looked af-ter him, " Well," said he, " then I must be 
cou-tent-ed with plain soup^and no bad thing either." 

He trav-elled on, and came to a lit-tle -pub-lic-house by 
the road-side, where an ac-quaint-ance of his was sit-ting 
on a bench drink-ing. He in-vi-ted Bob-in-et to take a 
draught. Bob-in-et seat-ed him-self by his friend, and 
set his bas-ket on the bench close by him. A tame 
ra-yen which was kept at the house came sli-ly be-hind 
him, and perch-ing on the bas-ket, stole away the bag in 
which the meal was tied up, and hopped off with it to his 
hole. Bob-in-et did not per-ceive the theft till he had 
got on his way a-gain. He re-turned to search for his 
bag, but could hear no ti-dings of it. "Well," said he, 
" my soup will be the thin-ner, but I will boil a slice of 
bread with it, and that will do it some good at least." 

He went on a-gain, and ar-rived at a lit-tle brook, over 
which was laid a nar-row plank. A young wom-an 
com-ing up to cross it at the same time, Bob-in-et gal- 
lant-ly of-fered his hand. As soon as she had reached 
the mid-die, either through fear or sport she shrieked 
out, and cried she was fal-ling; Bob-in-et has-ten-ing to 
sup-port her with his other hand, let his bas-ket drop 
in-to the stream. As soon as she was safe o-ver, he 
jumped in and re-cov-ered it, but when he took it out^ ha 
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J>er-ceiyed that tfi the salt was melt-ed, and the pep-per 
washed a-way. Noth-ing was now left hut the on-ions. 
** Well !*' said Boh-in-et, " then I mnst sup to-night 
up-on Toast-ed on-ions and har-lej hread. Last night I 
had the hread a-lone. To-mor-row mom-ing it will not 
sig-ni-fy what I had." So say-ing he trudged on sing-ing 
gai-ly as he-fore,—" Evenings at Home" 

LESSON XO.— ^BERLIN. 

Not quite a hun-dred years ago, a high val-ley in the 
Yos-ges moun-tains, called the Ban de la Boche, was in- 
hah-itred hy a poor and i-so-la-ted peo-ple, who, though 
liv-ing in the heart of the French prov-ince of Al-sace, 
and scarce-ly a doz-en leagues from Stras-hurg, were yet 
al-most in a state of har-ha-rism. Their houses were 
mis-e-ra-hle cah-ins, their chil-dren grew up with scarce-ly 
any in-struc-tion. The land was as un-prom-is-ing as its 
in-hah-it-ants ; on the moun-tain side it was so steep, as to 
threat-en ev-e-ry mo-ment to slide down ; in the plain, 
in-un-da-ted with wa-ters, which, hav-ing no prop-er hcd, 
spread in all di-rec-tions. Nor was there much to cul- 
ti-vate ; the soil was too sto-ny, and the cli-mate too cold, 
to grow vines, or even wheat, with much suc-cess ; and 
the po-ta-to, which had heen in-tro-duced in-to the coun- 
try du-ring the great fam-ine in 1709, had ut-ter-ly 
de-gen-e-ra-ted, he-cause no pains had heen ta-ken to 
im-prove it. Then there were no pra«2-ti-ca-hle^ roads 
ei-ther com-mu-ni-ca-ting with Stras-hurg, or even 
lead-ing from one vil-lage to an-oth-er, and where there 
are no roads, i-de-as are as sta-tion-a-ry as men and 
car-riarges, and ev-er-y one con-tin-ues in his ig-no-rance« 
As for trade and man-u-fae-tures, they did not ez-ist. 
You will al-rea-dy have guessed that the Bi-hle was lit-tle 
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known in this des-o-Iate re^gion ; for fhe Bi-ble does not 
per-mit those who lis-ten to it, to re-main in such a eon* 
di«tion. It ap-pears to eon-oem it-self only a-bont 
i*e-li-gi-on, but it re-al-ly em-bra^ces e*ver-y«thing ; in- 
strac-tion, schools, trade, oom-merce, ag-ri-cul^ore, civ- 
il-i-za-tion, com*fort ; so that the first thing to be done, 
when it is de-sired to keep peo-ple in ig*no«ranoe, is to 
pre-vent them from read-ing the Bi-ble — ^just as wick-ed 
men put out the light, when they are go-ing to com-mit 
A crime. 

In-to this lit-tle ter-ri-to-ry, where mdfr'neas, ig-no- 
ranee, pov-er-ty. and un-be-lief, seemed to have es-tab- 
lished them-selves as in an is-landof the Sonth Sea, or 
among a tribe of Hot-ten-tots, came one day, in the 
year 1767, a young pas-tor, twen-ty-seven years of age, 
named 0-ber-lin, who had ac-cept-ed this hnm-ble 
po-si-tion be-cause no one else was wil-ling to do so. A 
pi-ous and be-nev-o-lent heart anx-ions to do good, an 
o-pen and cul-ti-va-ted mind to de-vise the best meth-ods, 
and a, per-se-ve-ring will to car-ry them in-to prac-tice ; 
these are three things es-sen-ti-ol to use-fhl-ness, and 
0-ber-lin pos-sessed them all in a rare de-gree. He 
set to work im-me-di-ate-ly, stri-ving to do two things, 
to re-new the peo-ple by the Gos-pel, and the conn-try by 
civ-il-i-za-tion ; thus fol-low-ing the ex-am-ple of our Lord 
Je-sus Christ, who dis-pensed at once tem-po-ral and 
spi-rit-u-al bles-sings. On the Sun-days he preached the 
Gos-pel, and by pro-claim-ing the love of our heav-en-ly 
Father, who ** so loved the world that He gave His only 
be-got-ten Son, that who-so-ev-er be-liev-eth in Him 
should not per-ish, but have ev-er-last-ing life,** he melt-ed 
the hardest hearts, and made his pa-rish-ion-ers his 
friends, whilst he made them friends of Je-sus Christ. He 
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even called them his chil-dren, and they called him their 
faXk-er. Then, da-ring the week, he set out at their head, 
pick-axe on shoul-der, dug chan-nels to re-ceive the 
wa-ters, raised walls to sup-port the soil, opened high- 
ways be-tween the vil-la-ges, and con-struct-ed a road 
and a bridge to com-mu-ni-cate with Stras-burg. This 
was not all. He im-port-ed po-tartoes from Ger-ma-ny to 
re-new the spe-cies, and flax seed from Bi-ga in Bus-sia 
to nat-u-ral-ize it in the Ban de la Boche ; he es-tab« 
lished a sav-ings* bank, en-cou-raged in-dus-try, sent at 
his own ex-pense in-tel-li-gent youths to Stras-burg, to 
learn to be-come ma-sons, car-pen-ters, gla-ziers, far-ri-ers» 
and wheel-vnights ; in-tro-duced cot-ton spin-ning; and by 
his in-flu-ence, which spread wide-ly, at-tract-ed into the 
dis-trict the fam-i-ly of Le Grand, of Basle, who found-ed 
a large rib-bon fac-to-ry, and be-came in temrpo-ral and 
spi-rit-u-al things a rich bles-sing to the whole coun-try. 
After a min-is-try of six-ty years he fell asleep, at the age 
of eigtity-six, in the midstof his weep-ing fam-i-ly, leav-ing 
a Christ-ian peo-ple where he had found hea-thens, and a 
pros-per-ous coim-try in place of a rude and sav-age one* 
Do not think that 0-ber-lin did all this with-out op-po- 
si-tion; you know what hiz Mas-ter and ours has said, « If 
an-y man will come after me, let him de-ny him-self and 
take up his cross and fol-low me." 0-ber-lin found the 
truth of this, as oth-ershave done; but he tried to <' o-yer« 
come evil with good," and he suc-ceed-ed. One day he 
was se-cret-ly warned that some peas-ants, op-posed to 
the Gos-pel and to his in-struc-tions, had re-solved to 
sur-prise him in a lone-ly place, and to ill-treat him, in 
or-der to de-ter him from car-ry-ing on his re-forms. A 
Sun-day was fixed up-on for the ex-e-cu-tion of the 
scheme. On this day 0-ber-lin took for his text the 



words of OUT Sav-iour, "Re-sist not evil, but whOHro-eT-^r 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
oth-er al-so." After the ser-vice, those who were in the 
plot as-sem-bled at the house of one of their niim«her 
to pre-pare for their deed, when snd-den-ly the door 
o-pened, and 0-her-lin en-tered a-lone. " My friends/* 
he said, " here I am ; I know your pur-pose. You wish to 
punish me ; doubt-less, be-cause you think me de-8erv«ing 
of pun-ish-ment. Well, if I have been dis-o-be-di-ent to 
the truth which I preach to you, pun-ish me ; I would 
rath-er sur-ren-der my-self to you, than that you should 
be guil-ty of the mean-ness of ly-ing in wait." What do 
you think these ,bad men did ? They en-treat-ed his 
par-don, and from that mo-ment they strove to ef-faoe 
the mem-o-ry of their crime by do-ing all they could to 
pro-mote his be-nev-o-lent ob-jects. 

Here is a man who did the work pre-pared for him by 
God, and for which God had pre-pared him. For who 
cim think that 0-ber-lin could have done bet-ter else* 
where than in the Ban 3e la Roche, or that any oth«er . 
per-son could have done his work bet-ter than he did? 
Ask his children, who still show to stran-gers with af-fec- 
tion-ate pride the tomb of their good pas-tor, if he was 
not a-ble to say at his death, *'I have fin-ished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do." — A, Manod. 

I^SaON Xgi. — ^THB PEACH. 

A farm-er brought to his chil-dren five beau-ti-ftd 
peach-es. They saw this fruit for the first time, and 
they were en-chant-ed with the love-ly peach-es with ro-sy 
cheeks and. vel-vet down. The fath-er gave one to each 
of his fcmr chil-dren, and the fifth to his wife. In the 
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6Te-ziing, as they were re-ti-ring to rest, he asked, " Now, 
how have you liked your beau-ti-fdl peach*es ?" 

" Ver-y much, dear fath-er," said the eld-est ; " so ac-id 
and so soft ! 1 have kept the stone of mine, that I may 
have a tree of my own." 

"Well done," «iaid the fath-er, ''that was thought-fttl ; 
and you will make a good farm-er." 

"I," said the yoong-est, *'have eat-en mine, but I 
threw a^way the stone* My moth-er gave me be-sides 
half of hers* Oh 1 it ta-sted so sweet and meli-ing !" 

** You have not done well," said the &th-er, " and yet 
it was nat-u-ral, for greed-i-ness is com«mon to chil- 
dren." 

Then be-gan the sec-ond son, " I have cr^ked the 
stone which my lit^tle broth-er threw a*way, and there 
was a ker-nel in-side, which ta*sted like a nut. As for 
my peach, I sold it for as much as will buy twelve when 

I go to tOWUi" 

But the fath-er shook his head. '* Pray to Ood^*' said 
he, " to keep you from the sin of cov*et-aus-ness« And 
you, Ed-ward ?" 

" I have giv*en mine to George^ our neigh^bour's son^ 
who has lain so long in a fe-ver." 

" Now,'* asked the fath«er» " who has en-joyed his peach 
the mostr 

The three oth-ers cried out, "Broth-er Ed-watdT* 
but he a-lon6 was si-lent, and his moth^er kissed him 
with tears in her ejea-^Krummacher. 

LESSOH XOU. — ZXES AND KO ETES; THB ABT OF SBSnCG* 

" Well, Bob-ert, where have yoti been walk-ing thld 
af-ter-noon ?' sdd a tu-tor to his pu-pil, at the close of 
a hol-i-day« 
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Eobert, I have been to Broom-heath, and so round 
by the wind-mill up-on Camp Mount, and home through 
the mead-ows by the riv-er side. 

Tutor, Well, that is a pleas-ant round. 

Bobert. I thought it ver-y dull, Sir; I scarce-ly met 
with a sin-gle per-son. I would much rath-er have gone 
a-long the tum-pike-road. 

Tutor, Why, if see-ing men and hors-es was your 
ob-ject, you would in-deed have been bet-ter en-ter-tained 
on the high road. But did you see Wil-li-am ? 

Bobert, We set out to-geth-er, but he lagged be-hind 

in the lane, so I walked on and left him. 

Tutor, That was a pit-y. He would have been com- 
pan-y for you. 

Bobert, O, he is so te-di-ous, al-ways stop-ping to 
look at this thing and that 1 I would rath-er walk a-lone. 
I dare say he has not got home yet. 

Ttttor, Here he comes. Well, Wil-li-am, and where 
have you been ? 

William, O, the pleas-ant-est walk ! I went all o-rer 
Broom-heath, and so up to the mill at the top of the hill, 
and then down a-mong the green mead-ows by the side 
of the riv-er. 

Tutor, Why, that is just the'round Rob-ert has been 
la-king, and he com-plains of its dul-ness, and pre-fers 
the high road. 

WiUianip I won-der at that, I am sure; I hard-ly 
lock a step that did not de-light me, and I have brought 
home my hand-ker-chief full of cu-ri-os-i-ties. 
. Tutor, Sup-pose, then, you give us an ac-count of what 
i^mused you so much. I fan-cy it will be as new to 
Bob-f rt as to me. 

WUliam, I will do it read-i-ly. The lane }ead-ingto 
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the heath, you know, is close and sand-y, so I did not 
mind it much, but made the best of my way. How-ev-er, 
I spied a cu-ri-ous thing e-nongh in Ihe hedge. It was 
an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of 
some-thing green, quite dif-fer-ent from the tree it-self. 
Here is a branch of it. 

Tutor, Ah, this is a mis-tle-toe, a plant of great fame 
for the use made of it by the Dru-ids of old in their 
re-lig-i-ous rites. It bears a ver-y sli-my white ber-ry, 
of which bird-Ume may be made, whence the Lat-in 
name Fu-cim. It is one of those plants which do not 
grow in the ground by a root of their own, but fix them- 
selves up-on oth-er plants; whence they have been 
hu-mor-ous-ly styled par-a-sU-ircdl, as be-ing hang-ers 
on, or de-pend«ents. It was the mis-tle-toe of the oak 
that the Dru-ids par-tic-u-lar-ly hon-oured. 

William. A lit-tle far-ther on^ I saw a green 
wood-peck-er fly to a tree^ and run up the trunk like 
a cat. 

Tutor, That was to seek for in-sects in the bark, on 
which they live. They bore holes with their strong 
bills for that pur-pose, and do much dam-age to the trees 
by it. 

WiUiam* What beau-ti-ful birds they are I 

TtOor. Yes ; they have been called, from their col-our 
and size, the Eng-lish par-rot. 

WilUam, When I got up-on the heath, how charm- 
ing it was 1 The air seemed so fresh, and the pros-pect 
on ev-er-y side so free and un-bound-ed ! Then it was 
all cov-ered with gay flowers, man-y of which I had 
nev-er ob-served be-fore. There were at least three 
kinds of heath (I have got them in my hand-ker-chief 
here), and gorse, and broom, and bell-flowers, and man-y 
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oih-ers of all col-ours, of which I will beg you pres-ent-ly 
to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, read-i-ly. 

WiUiam. There was a flock of lap-wings np*on a 
marsh-y part of the heath, that a-mused me much. As 
I came near them, some of them kept fly-ing round and 
round just o-ver my head, and cry-ing pe-^vit so dis- 
tinct-ly, one might al-most fan-cy they spoke. I thought 
I should have caught one of them, for he flew as if one 
of his wings was bro-ken, and oft-en tum-bled close to 
the ground ; but as I came near he al-ways con-trived to 
get a-way. 

TtUor, Ha, ha! you were flne-ly ta-ken in then. 
This was all an ar-ti-flce of the bird's to en-tice you 
a-way from its nest; for they build up-on the bare ground, 
and their nests would eas-i-ly be ob-served, did they not 
draw off the at-ten-tion of in-tru-ders, by their loud cries, 
and coun-ter-feit lame-ness. 

WiUiam. I wish I had known that, for he led me a 
long chase, oft-en o-ver shoes in wa-ter. How-ev-er, it 
was the cause of my fal-ling in with an old man and a 
boy who were cut-ting and pi-ling up turf for fu-el; 
and I had a good deal of talk with Uiem, a-bout the 
man-ner of pre-par-ing the turf, and the price it sells at 
They gave me, too, a crea-tuie I nev-er saw be-fore— a 
young vi-per, which they had just killed, to-geth-er with 
its dam. I have seen sev-er-al com-mon snakes, but 
this is thick-er in pro-por-tion, and of a dark-er col-our 
than they are. 

TtUor. True ; vi-pers fre-quent those turf-y, bog-gy 
grounds pret-ty much, and I have known sev-er-al turf- 
cut-ters bit-ten by them. 

WiUiam, They are yer-y ven-o-mous, are they not ? 
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Tutor, E-noQgh so to make their wouuds pain-ful and 
dan-ger-ons, though they sel-dom prove fa*tal. 

William. Well. I then took my course up to the 
wind-mill on the mount. I climhed up the steps of the 
mill, in or-der to get a het-ter view of the coun-try 
round. What an ex-fien-sive pros-pect! I'll tell you 
what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that? 

William. I will go a-gain, and take with me a coun-ty 
map, by which I shall prob-a-bly be a-ble to make 
out most of the pla-ces. 

TiOor. You shall have it ; and I will go with you, 
and take my pock-et spy-ing glass. 

WiUiam. From the hill I went straight down to 
the mead-ows be-low, and walked on the side of a brook 
that runs in-to the riv-er. It was all bor-dered with 
reeds and flags, and tall flower-i^g plants, quite dif- 
fer-ent from those I had seen on the heath. As I was 
get-ting down the bank to reach one of them, I heard 
some-thing plunge in-to the wa-ter near me. It was a 
large wa-ter rat, and I saw it swim o-ver to the oth-er 
side, and go in-to its hole. There were a great man-y 
drag-on flies all a-bout the stream. I caught one of the 
fi-nest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw ho-ver-ing o-ver the 
wa-ter, and ev-er-y now and then dart-ing down in-to it ! 
It was all o-ver a mix-ture of the most beau-ti-ful green 
and blue, with some o-range col-our. It was some- 
what less than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, 
and a short tail. 

Tutor. 1 can tell you what that bird was — a king- 
fish-er ; the cel-e-bra-ted hal-cy-on of the an-cients, a-bout 
which so man-y tales are told. It lives on fish, which it 
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catoh-es in the maa-ner jou saw. It builds in holes in 
the bank ; and is a shy, re-tired bird, nev-^r to be seen 
far from the stream which it in-hab-its. 

WUUam* I must tiy to get an«oth-er sight of him, 
for I ney-er saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well, 
I foMowed this lit-tie brook till it en-tered the riv-er, 
and then took the path that runs a-long the bank. On 
the op-pos-ite side I ob-served sev-er-al lit-tle birds run- 
ning a-long the shore, and ma-king a pi-ping noise. 
They were brown and white, and a-bout as big as a 
snipe. 

TtiJtor. I sup-pose they were sand-pi-pers, one of 
the nu-mer-ous fam-i-ly of birds that get their liy-ing 
by wa-ding a-mong the shaMows, and pick-ing up worms 
and in-sect&i. 

WilUam. There were a great man-y swaMows, too, 
sport-ing up-on the sur-face of the wa-ter, that en-ter- 
tained me with their mo-tions. Some-times they dashed 
in-to the stream ; some-times they pur-sued one an-oth-er 
so quick-ly that the eye could scarce-ly fol-low them. In 
one place, where a high steep sand-bank rose di-rect-ly 
a-boTO the riv-er, I ob-served man-y of them go in and 
out of holes with which the bank was bored full. 

Tutor, Those were sand-mar-tins, the small-est of 
our four spec-ies of swal-lows. They are of a mouse 
col-our a-bove and white be-neath. They make their 
nests and bring up their young in these holes, which 
run a great depth, and by their sit-u-a-tion are se-cure 
from all plun-der-ers. 

WUliam. Af-ter I had left the mead-ows, I crossed 
the corn-fields in the way to our house, and passed close 
by a deep marl-pit. Look-ing in-to it, I saw in one of 
the sides, a clus-ter of what I took to be shells ; and 
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up-on go-ing down, I picked up a clod of marl which 
was qnite Ml of them ; but how sea-shells could get 
there I can-not i-mag-ine. 

TiOor. I do not won-der at your sur-prise, since 
man-y phil-os-o-phers have been much per-plexed to 
ac-count for the same ap-pear-ance. It is not un-com« 
mon to find great quan-ti-ties of shells and rel-ics of 
ma-rine an-i-mals e-ven in the bow-els of high moun- 
tains ver-y re-mote from the sea. 

WiUiam. I got to the high field next our house just 
as the sun was set-ting ; and I stood look-ing at it till it 
was quite lost. What a gl>ri-ous sight ! The clouds 
were tinged with pur-ple, and crim-son, and yel-low of 
all shades and hues, and the clear sky va-ried from blue 
to a fine green at the ho-ri-zon. But how large the sun 
ap-pears just as it sets ! I think it seems twice as big 
as when it is o-yer head. 

Tutor. It does so ; and you may prob-a-bly have 
ob-served the same ap-pa-rent en-large-ment of the moon 
at ri-sing, 

WUliam. I have ; but pray what is the rea-son for this ? 

TiUor. It; is an op-ti-cal de-cep-tion, de-pend-ing 
up-on prin-ci-ples which I can-not well ex-plain to you, 
till you know more of that branch of sci-ence ; but what 
a num-ber of new i-deas this af-ter-noon's walk has 
af-ford-ed you ! I do not won-der that you found it 
a-mu-sing ; it has been ver-y in-struct-ive too. Did you 
see noth-ing of these sights, Eob-ert ? 

Eobert. I saw some of them ; but I did not take par- 
tic-u-lar no-tice of them. 

Tutor. Why not? 

Bohert. I do not know. I did not care a-bout them ; 
and I made the best of my way home. 

L 3 
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Tutor. That would have been right, if you had been 
sent on a mes-sage ; but as you on-ly walked for a-muse* 
ment, it would have been wi-ser to have sought out as 
man-y sour-ces of it as pos-si*ble. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes o-pen, and 
an-oth-er with them shut; and up-on this dif-fer-ence 
de-pends all the su-pe*ri-or-i-ty of know-ledge the one 
ac-quires a-bove the oth-er. I have known sail-ors who 
had been in all quar-ters of the world, and could tell jou 
noth-ing bat the signs of the tip-pling-hou-ses they 
fre-quent-ed in the dif-fer-ent ports, and the price and 
qual-i-ty of the li-quor. On the oth-er hand, a Frank-lin 
could not cross the Ghan-nel with-out ma-king some 
ob-ser-va-tions use-fal to man-kind. While man-y a 
va-cant, thought-less youth is whirled through Eu-rope 
with-out gain-ing a sin-gle i-dea worth cross-ing a street 
for; the ob-serv-ing eye and in-qui-ring mind find mat-ter 
of im-prpve-ment and de-light in ev-er-y ram-ble in town 
or CO un-try. Do you, then, Wil-li-am, con-tin-ue to make 
use of your eyes; and you, Rob-ert, learn that eyes were 
giv-en you to use. — Dr. Aikin, 



LESSON XOin. — ^THB FBOST. 

The frost looked out one still clear night, 
And whis-pered, " Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the val-ley, and over the height, 

In si-lence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blus-ter-ing train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bus-tie and noise in vain, 

But I'll be as busy as they." 
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Then he flew to the moun-tain and pow-dered its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In dia-mond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quiv-er-ing lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The down-ward point of many a spear 
That he himg on its mar-gin, far and near, 

Where a rock would rear its head* 

He went to the win-dows of those who slept, 
And over eagh pane like a fai-ry crept ; 
Wher-ev-er he breathed, wher-ev-er he stept, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beau-ti-ful things : there were flowers and trees, 
There were bev-ies of birds, and swarms of bees ; 
There were cit-ies, with tem-ples and tow-ers, and these 

All pic-tured in sil-ver sheen. 

But he did one thing that was hard-ly fair ; 
He peeped in the cup-board, and find-ing tbere 
That all had for-got-ten for him t04)re-pare, — 

" Now just to set them a think-iug, 
1*11 bite this bas-ket of fruit," said he ; 
" This cost-ly pit-cher I'll burst in three, 
And the glass of wa-ter they've left for me 

Shall tchick! to show them I'm drlnk-ing." 

Mi88 Oould, 



LESSON XCIV. — THE LOST CHILD AND THE LAMB. 

A lit-tle child wan-dered from its moth-er's cot-tage to 
the green mead-ows in search of flowers. Pleased with 
the pur-suit, and flnd-ing sew pleas- ures the more she 
sought, it was nearly night before she thought of re-turn- 
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ing. But in yain she turned her steps. She had lost 
her way. The thick clamps of trees that she had passed 
were no guide, and she could not tell wheth-er home 
was be-tween her and the set-ting sun or not. 

She sat down and wept. She looked in all di-rec-tions 
in hope of see-ing some one to lead her home-ward, but 
no one ap-peared. She strained her eyes, now dim with 
tears, to catch a sight of the smoke curl-ing from the 
cot she had left. It was like look-ing out on the o^jean, 
with no sail in view. She was a-lone in, as it were, a 
wil-der-ness. Hours had passed since she had left her 
moth-er*s arms. A few hours more, and the dark night 
would be a-round her, the stars would look down up-on 
her, and her hair would be wet with the dew. 

She knelt on the ground and prayed. Her moth-er in 
the cot-tage was be-yond the reach of her voice, but her 
heav-en-ly Fath-er she knew was al-ways near, and could 
hear her fee-blest cry. Ma-ry had been taught to say 
** Our Fath-er," and in this time of sor-row, when friends 
were far away, and there was none to help, she called 
upon Him who has said to lit-tle chil-dren, " Gome 
unto me." 

Ma-ry had clos.ed her eyes in prayer, and when she 
o-pened them, com*fort-ed in spir-it, and al-most re- 
signed to her fate, wil-ling to trust God for the fu-ture, 
and to sleep, if need-ful, in the grass, with His arm 
a-round her and His love a-bove her, she es-pied a lamb. 
It was seek-ing the ten-der-est herbs a-mong the tall 
grass, and had strayed a-way from its moth-er and the 
flock, so that Ma-ry saw at a glance she had a com- 
pan-ion in her sol-i-tude, and her heart was glad-dened 
as if she heard the voice and saw the face of a friend. 

The lamb was hap-py also. It played at her side, and 
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took the lit-tle tufts of grass from her hand as read-i-ly 
as if Marry had been its friend from in-fan-cy. 

And the lamb leaped a-way, and looked back to see if 
its new-found play-mate would fol-low. Ma-ry's heart 
went out af-ter the lamb, as it gam-boUed be-fore her. 
Now the lit-tle thing would sport by her side, and then 
would rush for-ward as if about to for-sake her al-to- 
geth-er ; but soon it would re-turn, or wait un-til she 
came up with it. Ma-ry had no thought, no anx4-e-ty 
what-ev-er as to whith-er the lamb was lead-ing her. 
She was lost ; she had no friend to help her in her dis- 
tress ; the lamb had found her in her lone-li-ness, and 
she loved it, and loved to fol-low it, and she would go 
wher-ev-er it should go. So she went on, un-til she 
be-gan to be wea-ry of the way, but not of her com-pan-y. 

The sun was just set-ting — a sum-mer sun, and her 
sbad-ow stretched a-way be-fore her as if she were tall 
as a tree. She was think-ing of home, and won-der-ing 
if she should ev-er find the way back to her moth-er*s 
house and her moth-er's heart, when the lamb all of a 
sud-den sprang a-way over a gen-tle knoll, and as she 
reached it her sport-ing play-mate had found the flock 
from which it had strayed, and they were all, the lamb 
and Ma-ry, with-in sight of home. The lamb had led 
Ma-ry home. 

Who has not some-times felt as this child, away from 
his fath-er's house, in search of plea-sure tiU he is lost ? 
He knows not whitl^-er to look for some one to guide 
him home-ward. He prays. His eye of faith, blind-ed 
just now with tears of grief be-cause he has wan-dered, 
catch-es sight of the Lamb, who leads him to his Fath-er's 
house, where his tears are wiped away, and he is wel- 
comed and fold-ed in the arms of e-ter-nal love. — Abbott* 
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LESSON XCV, — A LESSON OF FAITH. 

'* Let me hire you as a nurse for my poor chil-dr^n/* 
said a But-ter-fly to a qui-et Cat-er-pil-lar, who was 
strol-ling aplong a cab-bage-leaf in her odd lum-ber-ing 
way. " See these lit-tle eggs," con-tin-ued the But-ter 
fly; "I don't know how long it will be be-fore they 
come to life, and I feel very sick and poor-ly ; and if I 
should die, who will take care of my ba-by but-ter-flies 
when I am gone ? Will you, kind, mild, green Oat-er- 
pil-lar ? But you must mind what you give them to eat, 
Cat-er-piMar ; they can-not, of course, live on your 
rough food. You must give them ear-ly dew, and hon-ej 
from the flow-ers ; and you must let them fly a-bout, 
on-ly a lit-tle way at first; for, of course, one can't 
expect them to use their wings prop-er-ly all at once. 
Dear me ! it is a sad pit-y you can-not fly your-self. Bat 
I have no time to look for an-oth-er nurse now, so you 
will do your best^ I hope. Dear ! dear ! I can-not think 
what made me come and lay my eggs on a cab-bage leaf! 
What a place for young but-ter-flies to be bom up-on ! 
Still, you will be kind, will you not, to the poor lit-tle 
ones ? Here, take this gold-dust from my wings as a 
re-ward. Oh, how diz-zy I am ! Cat-er-pil-lar ! you will 
re-mem-ber a-bout the food." And with these words the 
But-ter-fly closed her eyes and died ; and the green Cat- 
er-pil-lar, who had not had the op-por-tu-ni-ty of e-ven 
say-ing. Yes, or No, to the re-quest, was left stand-ing 
a-lone by the side of the But-ter-fly's eggs. 

" A pret-ty nurse she has cho-sen, in-deed, poor la-dy !" 
ex-claimed she, " and a pret-ty bus-i-ness I have in hand! 
Why, her sen-ses must have left her, or she nev-er would 
have asked a poor crawl-ing crea-ture like me to bring 
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up her dain-ty lit-tle ones. Much they'll mind me, 
tru-ly, when they feel the gay wings on their backs, and 
can fly a-way out of my sight when-ev-er they choose. 
Ah ! how sil-ly somepeo-ple are, in spite of their paint-ed 
clothes and the gold-dust on their wings." How-ev-er, 
the poor But-ter-fly was dead, and there lay the eggs on 
the cah-bage leaf; and the green Cat-er-pil-lar had a 
kind heart, so she re-solved to do her best. But she got 
no sleep that night, she was so ver-y anx-ious. She 
made her back quite ache with walk-ing all night long 
round her young char-ges, for fear a-ny harm should 
hap-pen to them; and in the morn-ing says she to her- 
self, " Two heads are bet-ter thaij one. I will con-suit 
some wise an-i-mal up-on the mat-ter, and get ad-vice. 
How should a poor crawl-ing crea-ture like me know 
what to do with-out ask-ing my bet-ters ?" 

But still there was a dif-fi-cul-ty — ^whom should the 
Cat-er-pil-lar con-suit? There was the shag-gy Dog, 
who some-times came in-to the gar-den. But he was so 
rough, he would most like-ly whisk all the eggB^ off the 
cab-bage-leaf with one brush of his tail, if she called 
him near to talk to her, and then she should nev-er for- 
give her-self. There was the Tom Cat, to be sure, who 
would some-times sit at the foot of the ap-ple tree, bask- 
ing him-self and warm-ing his fur in the sun-shine ; but 
he was so sel-fish and in-dif-fer-ent, — there was no hope 
of his giv-ing him-self the trou-ble to think a-bout but- 
ter-flies' eggs. " I won-der which is the wis-est of all 
the an-i-mals I know," sighed the Cat-er-pil-lar, in 
great dis-tress ; and then she. thought of the Lark, and 
she fan-cied that be-cause he went up so high, and no- 
bod-y knev7 where he went to, he must be ver-y clev-er, 
and know a great deal; for to go up ver-y high (which 
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ike could nev-er do) was the Cat-er-pil-lar's i-dea of per- 
fect glor-y. 

Now in the neigh-bour-ing corn-field there lived a 
Lark, and the Cat-er-pil-lar sent a mes-sage to him, to 
beg him to come and talk to her ; and when he came she 
told him all her dif-fi-cul-ties, and asked him what she 
was to do, to feed and rear the lit-tle crea-tures so dif-fer- 
ent from her-self. " Per-haps you will be a-ble to in- 
quire and hear some-thing a-bout it next time you go up 
high," ob-served the Cat-er-pil-lar, tim-id-ly. The Lark 
said, ** Per-haps he should ;" but he did not sat-is-fy her 
cu-ri-os-i-ty an-y fur-ther. Soon af-ter-wards, how-ev-er, 
he went sing-ing up-wards in-to the bright blue sky. 
By de-grees his Toice died a- way in the dis-tance till the 
green Cat-er-pil-lar could not hear a sound. It is 
noth-ing to say she could not see him ; for, poor thing, 
she nev-er could see far at an-y time, and had a dif-fi- 
cul-ty in look-ing up-wards at all, e-ven when she reared 
her-self up most care-ful-ly, which she did now ; but it 
was of no use. So she dropped up-on her legs a-gain, and 
re-sumed her walk round the But-ter-fly's eggs, nib-bling 
a bit of the cab-bage leaf now and then, as she moved 
a-loug. 

'< What a time the' Lark has been gone !*' she cried, at 
last. " I won-der where he is just now ! I would give 
all my legs to know I He must have flown up high-er 
than u-su-al this time, I do think ! How I should like 
to know where it is that he goes to, and what he hears 
in that cu-ri-ous blue sky. He al-ways sings in go-ing 
up and com-ing down, but he nev-er lets an-y se-cret out. 
He is ver-y ver-y close !" 

And the green Cat-er-pil-lar took an-oth-er turn round 
the But-ter-fly's eggs. 
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At Iftsty the Lark's voiee be-gan to be heard angaiiu 
The Gal-er-pil'lar al-most jmuped for joj, and it waa not 
long be-fore she saw her friend de-scend with hoahed 
note to the cab-bage bed. 

''NewSy new8» glo-ri-^ns news, friend Cat-er-pil-lar 1" 
sang the Lark ; '' but the trorst of it is, you won't 
be-lieye me !" 

** I be-lieye ev-er-y-thing I am told/' ob-senred the 
Cat-er-pil*lar, haa-ti-ly. 

'< Well, then, first of all, I will tell you what these 
lit-tle crea-tures are to eat ;" and the Lark nod-ded his 
beak to-wards the eggs. *<What do you think it is to 
be ? Guess I" 

" Dew and the hon-ey out of flowers, I am a-fraid," 
sighed the Cat-er-pil-lar. 

"Ko such thing, old la-dyl 8ome^thing sim-pler 
than that. Soine-thing that you can get at quite eas-i-ly/' 

"I can get at noth-ing quite eas-i-ly but cab-bage 
leaves," mur-mured the Gat-er-pil-lar in dis-tress. 

** Ez-eel-lent I my good friend," cried the Lark, ez-ult- 
iiig-ly; "you have found it out. You are to feed them 
with cab*bage leayes." 

^ Never! " said the Gat^r-piMar, In^g-nanMy. *' It 
was their dy-ing moth-er^s last re-quest that I should do 
no such thing." 

"Their dy-ing moth-er knew noth4ng a-bout the 
mat-ter," per-sist-ed the Lark ; " but why do you ask 
me, and then dis-be-lieve what I say ? You have nei-ther 
faith nor trust." 

"Ob, I be-liere ev««r-y-ihing I am told," said the 
Oat-er^pil«lar. 

••Nay, but you do not," re-plied the Lark ; ••you won't 
be-lieve me e-yen a-bont the ^ood, and yet that is but » 

H 
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be-gin-ning of what I have to tell you. Why, Gat«r- 
pil-lar, what do you thmk thoae lit-tle eggs will torn out 
to be r 

*' But-teK-flies, to be sare," said ihe Oat-er-pil-lar. 

^ Cat-er-pUrlan ! " sang the Lark ; " and yon'll find it 
out in time ;" and the Lark flew a-way, for he did not 
want to stay and con-test the point with his friend. 

'< I thought the Lark had been wise and kind," ob- 
served the mild, green Cat-er-pil-lar, once more be-gin- 
ning to walk round the eggs, " but I find that he is 
fool-ish and sau-cy in-stead. Per-haps he went up too 
high this time. Ah, it's a pit-y when peo-ple who soar so 
high are siMy and rude nev-er-the-less. Dear ! I still 
won-der whom he sees and what he does up yon-der.*' 

** 1 would tell you, if you would be-lieve me" sang the 
Lark, de-scend-ing once more. 

" I be-lieve ev-er-y-thing 1 am told," re-it^r-a-ted the 
Gat-er-pil-lar, with as grave a face as if it were a fiicC 

'' Then I'll tell you some-thing else,** cried the Lark ; 
** for the be3t of my news re-mains be-hind. T<m wUl 
one day be a but-ter-fly your-eelf" 

" Wretch-ed bird !" ex-claimed the Gat-er-pil-lar, " you 
jest with my in-fe-ri-ori-ty — now you are cru-el as well 
as fool-ish. Go a- way ! I will ask your ad-vice no more." 

"I told you you would not be-lieve me," cried the 
Lark, net-tied in his turn. 

*' I be-lieve ev-er-y-thing that I am told," per-sist-ed the 
Cat-er-pil-lar; " that is" — and she hes-i-ta-ted— '** ev-er-y- 
thing that it is reorson-arble to be-lieve. But to tell me 
that but-ter-flies' eggs are cat-er-pil-lars, and that cat-er- 
pil-lars leave off crawl-ing, and get wings and be-come 
but-ter-flies ! Lark, you are too wise to be-lieve such 
fion-sense your-self, for you know it is im-pos8-i*ble." 
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" I know no Imch thing/' said the Lark, vann-ly. 
« Wheth-er I hov-er o-ver the corn-fields of earth, or go 
np in-to the depths of the sky, I see so man-j won-der 
fill things, I know no rea-son why there should not be 
more. Oh, Cat-er-pil-lar! it is he-cause you crawl, 
be-cause you nev-er get be-yond your cab-bage leaf, that, 
you call any-thing im-poss-i ble.*' 

*< Non-sense !'* shout-ed the Cat-er-pil-lar ; *<Iknow 
what's poss-i-ble, and what's not poss-i-ble, ac-cord-ing 
to my ex-pe-ri-^nce and ca-pac-i-ty, as well as you do 
Look at my long green bod-y and these end-less legs, 
and then talk to me a-bout hav-ing wings and a paint-ed 
feath-er-y coat ! Fool !" 

" And fool you ! you would be wise, Gat-er-pil-lar !'* 
cried the in-dig-nant Lark. '* Fool, to at-tempt to rea- 
son arbout what you can-not un-der-stand ! Do you not 
hear how my song swells with re-joi*cing as I soar up- 
wards to the mys-te-ri-ous won-der world a-boTC ? Oh» 
Oat-er-pil-lar ! what comes to you from thence re-ceive 
as I do, np-on trust." 

«* That is what you call " 

«* Faith" in-ter-rupt-ed the Lark. 

** How am I to learn Faith? " asked the Cat-er-pil-lar« 
At that mo-ment she felt some-thing at her side. She 
looked round — eight or ten lit-tle green cat-er-pil-lars 
were mov-ing about, and had al-read-y made a show of a 
hole in the cab-bage leaf. They had bro-ken from the 
But-ter-fly's eggs ! Shame and a-maze-ment filled our 
green friend's heart, but joy soon fol-lowed ; for as the 
first won-der was poss-i-ble, the sec-ond might be so too. 
** Teach me your les-son. Lark !" she would say ; and 
the Lark sang to her of the won-ders of the earth be-low, 
and of the heav-ens a-bove. And the Cat-er-pil-lar talked 
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nil the rest of her life to her re^la^tione of the time 
when she should be a bnt-ter-fly. 

But none of them be-lieved her. She nev-er-the-less 
had learnt the Lark's les*8on of Faith, and when she 
was go-ing in-to her chiys-a-lis grave, she said, " I shall 
be a Bnt-ter-fly some day ! But her re-la^tions thonght 
her head was wan-der-ing, and thej said, *' Poor thing !" 

And when she was a Bnt^ter^flj and was go-ing to die 
a-gain, she said, **I have known man-y won-ders — I 
have &ith— -I can trust e«ven now £or what shall eome 
jiBxtr—Mn. Alfred GaUy. 

» 

LESSON XCVI. — ^THE OLD EAGLE TBEE. 

In a re-mote field, in a dis-tant coun-try, stood a large 
tu-lip tree, ap-pa-rent-ly of a cen-tu-ry's growth, and one 
of the most gi-gan-tic of that splen-did spe-cies. It 
looked like the fath-er of the sur-round-ing for-est. A 
«in-gle tree of huge di-mens-ions stand-ing all a-lone is a 
sub-lime ohject. On the top of this tree an old ea-gle, 
com-mon-ly called the " Fish-ing Ea-gle/* had built her 
nest ev-er-y year for man-y years, and un-mo-lest-ed 
raised her young. What is re-mark-a-ble, as she pro- 
cured her food from the o-cean, this tree stood full ten 
miles from the sea-shore. It had long been known as 
the *' Old Ea-gle Tree." 

On a warm, sun-ny day, some la-bour-ers were sow-ing 
<5om in an ad-join-ing field. At a cer-tain hour of the 
day the old ea-gle was known to set off for the sea-side, 
to gath-er food for her young. As she this day re-turned 
with a large fish in her claws, the men sur-round-ed the 
tree, and by yell-ing, and hoot-ing, andthrow-ing stones, 
60 scared the poor bird, that she dropped her fish, and 
they car-ried it off in triumph. 
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The men soon dis-persed ; but a boy, named Jo-seph, 
who was with them, sat down un-der a bush near bj» to 
watchy and to be-stow un-a-vail-ing pit-y. The bird soon 
re-turned to her nest with-out food. The ea-glets at 
once set up a cry for food so shriU, so clear, and so 
clam-or-ous that the boy was great-ly moved. The 
par-ent bird seemed to try to soothe them ; but their 
ap-pe-tites were too keen, and it was all in vain. She 
then perched her-self on a limb of the tree near them, 
and looked down in-to the nest with a look that seemed 
to say, "{know not what to do next/' 

Her in-de-cis-ion was but mo-ment-a-ry ; a-gain she 
poised her-self, ut-tered one or two sharp notes, as if 
tell-ing them to lie still, bal-anced her bod-y, spread her 
wings, and was a-way a^gain for the sea ! Jo-seph was 
de-ter-mined to see the re-sult His eye fol-lowed her 
till she grew small — small-er— -a mere speck in the sky — 
and then dis-ap-peared. 

She was gone near-ly two hours, a-bout doub-le her 
u-su-al time for a voy-age, when she a-gain re-turned on 
a slow» wea-ry wing, fly-ing un-com-mon-ly low, in or-der 
to have a heav-i-er at-mo-sphere to sus-tain her, with 
an-oth-er fish in her tal-ons. 

On near-ing the field, she made a cir-cuit round it, to 
see if her en-e-mies were a-gain there. Find-ing the 
coast clear, she once more reached the tree, droop-ing, 
iaint, and wea-ry, and ev-i-dent-ly near-ly ez-haust-ed. 
A-gain the ea-glets set up their cry, which was soon 
hushed by the dis-tri-bu-tion of a din-ner such as— save 
the cook-ing — a king might ad-mire. 

"Glo-ri-ous bird!" cried the boy in ec-sta-sy, and 
a-loud. *' What a spi-rit ! Oth.er birds can fly sw^er ; 
oth-<krs can sing more sweei-ly; oth-ers scream more 

M 3 
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lond-ly; bat what oth-er bird, when per-se-en-ted and 
robbed — ^when wea^ry — ^when dia-conr-aged-^when so 
far from the sea-*-would do this ! 

" Glo-ri-ons bird 1 I will learn a les-son from diee 
to-daj. I will nev-er for-get, here-af-ter, that when the 
spi-rit is de-ter-mined, it can do al-most an*}r-thing. 
Oth-ers would have drooped, and hang the head, and 
mourned o-ver the cra-el«ty of man, and sighed o-ver the 
wants of the nest-lings ; but thou, by at once re-coY-er- 
ihg the losSy hast for-got-ten all. 

'< I will learn of thee, no-ble bird ! I will re-mem-ber 
this. I will set my mark high. I will tiy to do some- 
thing in the world; I mil nev-er yidd to diM-cour^age^ 
menu:*— Todd. 

LESSON XCVU. — NOT AGAINST THE BULSS. 

In a cer-tain school such a case as this once oe-curred. 
A num-ber of lit-tle girls be-gan to a-muse them-selves 
du-ring play-time, with run-ning a-bout a-mong the 
desks in pur-suit of one an-oth-er ; and they told their 
teach-er, in ex-cuse for it, that they did not know that it 
was *' a-gainst the rules." 

" It is not a-gainst the rules," said the teach-er ; ** I 
have nev-er made an-y rule a-gainst run-ning a-bout 
a-mong the desks." 

** Then," asked a boy, " did we do wrong?" 

" Do you think it would be a good plan," the teach-er 
in-quired, *' to make it a com-mon a-muse-ment for the 
girls to hunt each oth-er a-mong the desks T* 

" No !" they re-plied si-mul-ta-ne-ous-ly. 

"Why not? There are some rea-sons. I do not 
know, how-ev-er, wheth-er you will have the in-ge-nu-i-ty 
to think of them." 



\ 
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** We may o-vei>tiim the deska," said one. 

** Yes," said the teach-er; "they are vei^y alight-ly 
fas-tened down, in or-der that I may eas-i-ly id-ter their 
po-si-tion." 

" We might np-set the ink-stands," said an-oth-er. 

" Some-times," ad-ded a third, ♦' we might run 
argainst the scho-lars who are sit-ting in their seats." 

" It seems, then, you have in-gen-u-i-ty e-nough to 
dis-cov-er rea^sons why you may not run a-hont; why 
did not these rea-sons pre-vent you from do-ing 
so ?" 

" We did not think of them he-fore." 

" True ; that is the ex-act state of the case. When 
per-sons are so ea-ger to pro-mote their 0¥m en-joy-ment 
as to for-get the rights and the com-forts of oth-ers, it is 
sel'fsh-nesa. Now, is there any rule in this school a-gainst 
sel-fish-ness ?" 

" No," they re-plied. 

"You are right; there is not — ^but sel-fish-ness is 
wrong-^very wrong, in what-ev-er form it ap-pears — ^here 
and ev-er-y-where else ; and that, wheth-er I make roles 
a-gainst it or not." 

"You see," con-tin-ued the teach-er, "that though 
there is but one role of the school, I by no means in-tend 
to say that there is on-ly one way of do-ing wrong her$. 
That would be ver-y ab-surd. You must not do an-y-thmg 
which you may by pro-per re-fiee-tion know to he in iX-tdJ 
wrong. This, how-ev-er, is a u-ni-ver-sal prin-ci-ple of 
du-ty. If I should at-tempt to make rules which would 
spec-i-fy and pro-hib-it ev-er-y pos-si-ble way by which 
you might do wrong, my laws would be in-nu-mer-a-ble, 
and e-ven then I should fail of se-cur-ing my ob-ject» 
un-less you had the dis-po-si-tion t6 do your du-ty. No 
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leg-is-la-tion could e-nact laws so fast as a per-vertFed 
in-gen-u-i-tj might find means to e-vade them. 



LESSON XCVIII. ^A OHUISTMAS CAROL. 

'* Behold, I bring yod good tidings of great joj, that shaU be to all 

people." — Luke ii. 10. 

From heav-en a-bove to earth I come. 
To bear good news to ev-er-y home ; 
Glad ti-dings of great joy I bring, 
Where-of I now will say and sing : 

To you this night is horn a child, 
Of Ma-ry, cho-sen moth-er mild ; 
This lit-tle child of low-ly hirth 
Shall he the joy of all the earth. 

'Tis Christ our God, who, far on high, 
Hath heard your sad and hit-ter cry ; 
Him-self will your sal-va-tion be ; 
Him-self from sin will make you free. 

He brings those bles-sings, long a-go 
Pre-pared by God for all be>low; 
Hence-forth His king-dom o-pen stands 
To you, as to the an-gel bands. 

These are the to-kens ye shall mark. 
The swad-dling clothes and man-ger dark ; 
There shall ye find the young child laid, 
By whom the heav-ens and earth were made. 

Now let us all with glad-some cheer 
Fol-low the shep-herds, and draw near, 
To see this won-drous gift of God, 
c . . Who hath His on-ly Son be-stowed. 
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Give heed, my heart, lift up thine eyes I 
Who iB it in yon man-ger lies ? 
Who is this child so young and fair? 
The bles-sed Christ^child li-eth there. 

Wel-come to earth, thou no«ble Guest, 
Through whom e'en wick-ed men are blest ! 
Thou com*Bt to share our mis-e-ry ; 
What can we ren-der, Lord, to Thee ? 

O Lord, who hast cre-a-ted all. 
How hast Thou made Thee weak and small« 
That Thou must choose Thy in-fant*bed 
Where ass and ox but late-ly fed ? 

Were earth a thou*sand times as ^ir, 
Be-set with gold and jew-els rare ; 
She yet were far too poor to be 
A nar-row era-die, Lord, for Thee. 

For vel-vets soft, and silk-en stuff, 
Thou hast but hay and straw so rough, 
Where-on Thou King, so rich and great, 
As 'twere Thy heav-en art throned in state. 

Thus hath it pleased Thee to make plain 
The truth to us, poor fools and vain, 
That this world's hon-our, wealth, and might, 
Are naught and worth-less in Thy sight. 

Ah, dear-est Je-sus, ho-ly child. 
Make Thee a bed, soft, un-de-filed, 
With-in my heart ; that it may1)e 
A qui-et cham-ber kept for Thee. 

My heart for yct-'J joy doth leap. 
My lips no more can si-lence keep ; 



I, too, must sing, with joy-ful tongae. 
That sweet-est, an-cient cra-^e-song : 

" Glo-ry to God in high-est heaven, 
Who iin-to man His Son hath given! 
While an-gels sing with pi-ous mirth^ 
A glad new year to all the earth V^—lAU^her. 1640. 

(Wrmenfat Ut liUU ton JOmu.'^lSnntiaUd ly JfStf WmkworAJ 
LESSON XCIX. — A SCENB IN VIBOINIA« 

Tiip Nat-u-ral Bridge is en-tire-ly the work of Ood. 
It is of so-lid lime-stone, and con-nects two huge moun- 
tains to-geth-er, hy a heau-ti-ful arch, over which there 
is a great wag-gon road. Its length from one moun-tain 
to the other is near-ly eight-y feet, its width thir-ty- 
five, its thick-ness for-ty-five, and its per-pen-dic-u-lar 
height a-hove the wa-ter mark is not far from twohun-dred 
and twen-ty feet A few hnsh-es grow on its top, hy which 
the trav-el-ler may hold as he looks o-ver. On each side 
of the 3tream, and near the bridge, are rocks pro-ject-ing 
ten or fif-teen feet o-ver the wa-ter, and from two to 
three hun-dred feet from its sur-face, all of lime-stone. 
The vis-itor soft-ly creeps out on a shag-gy pro-jecting 
rock, and look-ing down a chasm from for-ty to siz-ty 
fcet'wide, he sees, near-ly three hun-dred feet be-low, a 
wild sti'eam dash-ing and foam-ing a gainst the rocks 
be-neath, as if ter-ri-fied at the rocks above. This stream 
is called Ce-dar Greek. He sees un-der the arch trees 

I 

whose height is sev-en-ty feet ; and yet, as he looks 
down up-on them, they ap-pear like small bush-es. I 
saw sev-er-al birds fly un-der the arch, and they looked 
like in-sects. I threw down a stone, and count-ed, 
thir-ty-four be-fore it reached the wa-ter. All hear of 
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heights and depths, bat here they see what is high, and 
they trem-ble, KoAfeel it to be deep. The aw-ful rocks 
pre-sent their ev-er-last-ing a-but-ments, the wa-ter mur- 
murs and foams far be-low, and the two moon-tains rear 
their proud heads on each side, sep-a*ra-ted by a chan-nel 
of grand andter-ri-ble beau-ty. Those who yiew the sun, 
xnoon, and stars, and al-low that none but God could- 
make them, will here feel that none but an AUmigh-Uf 
God could build a bridge like this. 

The yiew of the bridge from be-low, is as pleas-ing as 
that from the top is aw-ful ; seen from be-neath, the arch 
would seem to be a-bout two feet in thick-ness. Some 
i-dea of the dis-tance from the top to the bot-tom may be 
formed from the fact that, as I stood on the bridge and 
my com-pan-ion be-neath, nei-ther of us could speak 
suf-fi-cient-ly loud to be heard by the oth-er. A man 
from ei-ther view does not ap-pear more than four or five 
inch-es in height. 

As we stood un-der this beau-ti-ful arch, we saw the 
place where vis-it-ors have oft-en ta-ken the pains to en- 
grave their names upon the rock. Here Wash-ing-ton 
climbed twen-ty-five feet and carved his name, where it 
still re-mains. Some, wish-ing to im-mor-tal-ize their 
names, have en-gra-ven them deep^ and large, whilst 
oth-ers have tried to climb up and in-sert them high in 
this book of &me. 

A few years since, a young man, am-bi-tious to place 
his name a-bove all o-thers, came very near los-ing his 
life in the at-tempt. Af-ter hav-ing with much fa-tigue 
climbed up as high as pos-si-ble, he found that a per-son 
who had oc-cu-pied this place be-fore, had been tall*er 
than him-self, and had con-se-quent-ly writ-ten his name 
a-hove hist reach. But he was not thus to be dis* 
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eon-raged« He o-pened a lai^e knife, and began to cnt 
in the soft lime-stone, pla-ces for his hands and feet 
With much pa-tience and in-dos-try he worked his way 
np-wards» and suc-ceed-ed in carv-ing his name high-er 
than the most am-hi-tious had done be-fore him* He 
Gonhl now tri-umph ; but his tri-nmph was short, for he 
was placed in snch a sit-n-a-tion that it was im-pos-si-ble 
to de*scend| nn-less he fell np-on the rag-ged rocks be* 
neath him. There was no house near irom which his 
oom-pan-ions could get as-8ist-ance« He could not long 
re-main in this con<4i-tion, and what was worse, his 
Mends were too fright-ened to do any-thing for hia 
re-lief* They look-ed up*on him as al-rea-dy dead, exr 
peet-ing ey^r-y mo-ment to see him pre-cip-i-tarted up^>n 
the rocks be-low and dashed to pie-oes^ Not so with 
him->self. He de-ter-mined to as-cend. Ac-cord-ing-ly he 
^ied the rock with his knife, cut-ting pla-ces for his 
hands and feet, and grad-u-al-ly as-cend-ed with in-cred- 
i-Ue la-boor. He ez-erted ev-er-y mus-cle. His life was 
at stake, and the ter-rors of death rose be-fore him. He 
dared not look down, lest his head should be-come 
diz-zy* His com-pan-ions stood on the top of the rock 
en-eou^rag-ing him. His strength was al-most ex- 
haust^ed ; but a bare pos-si-bil-i-ty of sa-ving his life re- 
mained, and hope, the last friend of the dis-tressed, did 
not for-sake him. His course was ra^ther o-bli^e than 
per-pen-dic-u-lar. The most crit-i-cal mo-ment had now 
ar*riYed. He had as*cend-ed con-sid-e-ra-bly more than 
two hun-dred feet, and had still fur-ther to rise, when he 
felt himHBelf fast grow-ing weak. He thought of hia 
friends, and all his earth-ly joys, and he could not leave 
them* He thought of the grave, and he dared not meet 
it. He made a last ef-fort and suc-qeed-ed. He had 
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cut his way near-Iy two hun-dred and fif-ty feet from the 
wa-ter, and m lit-tle more than two hours his anx-ious 
com-pan-ions reached him a pole from the top and drew 
him up. They re-ceived him with shouts of joy, hut-he 
him-self was oom-plete-Iy ex-haust-ed* He faint-ed im-me- 
di-ate-ly on reach-ing the top, and it was some time 
he-fore he could be re-cov-ered. — Todd 

I^ESSON C. — CONFESSION ; OR, THE WAY TO EESTORE PEACE 

OF MIND. 

Two hoys, on a pleas-ant win-ter eve-ning, asked their 
fath-er to per-mit them to go out upon the riv-er to skate. 
The fath-er hcs-i-ta-ted, because though with-in cer-tain 
lim-its he knew there was no dan-ger, yet he was a-ware 
that a-bore a cer-tain turn of the stream, the cur-rent 
was rap-id, and the ice con*se-quent-ly thin. At last, 
how-ev-er, he said, " You may go, but you must on no 
ac-count go above the bend.*' 

The boys ac-cept-ed the con-di-tion, and were soon 
a-mong their com-pan-ions, shoot-ing swifHy o-ver the 
smooth, black ice, some- times gli-ding in grace-ful curves 
be-fore the bright fire which they had made in the mid- 
dle of the stream, and some-times sail-ing a-way in-to the 
dim dis-tance in search of new and un-ex-plored re-gions. 
Pres-ent-ly a plan was form-ed by the oth-er boys, for 
go-ing in a cheer-ful com-pan-y far up the stream to ex- 
plore its shores, and then re-turn a-gain in half-an-hour 
to their fire. Our boys sigh-ed to think of their fath-er's 
pro-hib-it-ion to them. They faint-ly and hes-i-ta-ting-ly 
hint*ed that the ice might not be strong e-nough, but 
their cau-tion had no ef-fect upon their com-rades ; and 
the whole par-ly set forth, and were soon fly-ing with 
full speed to-ward.the lim-it pre-scribed. 

N 
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**My son," said his fath-er, '* I have ob-served, for a Say 
or two, that you have not been hap-py, and you are ev-i- 
dent-ly un-hap-py now. I know that you must have done 
some-thing wrong ; but you may do just as you please 
a-bout tell-ingme what itis. If you free-ly con-fess it, and 
sub-mit to the pun-ish-ment, what-ev-er it may be, you 
will be hap-py a-gain; if not, you will con-tin-ue to 
suf-fer. Now you may do just as you please." 

" Well, fath-er, I will tell you idl. Do you re-mem-be r 
tliat you gave us leave to go up-on the riv-er and skate 
tlie other eve-ning?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I dis-o-beyed you, and went up-on the ice 
where you told us not to go. I have been un-hap-py 
ev-er since, and I re-solved to tell you, and ask you to 
forgive me." 

We need not de-tail the con-ver-sa-tion that fol-lowed. 
He made a full con-fess-ion, and by do-ing it, he re-lieved 
him-self of his bur-den, re-stored peace to his mind, and 
went a-way from his fath-er with a light and hap py 
heart. He no more dread-ed to meet him, nor to hear 
the sound of his voice* 

He could now be hap-py with his sis-ter a-gain, and 
look upon the beau-ti-ful stream wind-ing in the val-ley, 
with-out feel-ing his heart sink with-in him, un-der a 
sense of guilt, — ^while all the time his broth-er, who 
would not come and ac-know-ledge his sin, had his heart 
still dark-ened, and his coun-te-nance made sad by the 
gloom-y rec-ol-lec-tion of un-for-giv-en sin. Yes, con-fess* 
ion of fin has an al-most mag-ic power in re'Stor^mg peace 
of mind, — Abbott, 
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Uplift a thousand voices fall and sweet. 

In this wide hall with earth's invention stored. 
And praise th' invisible, universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet. 
Where Science, Art and Labour have outpour'd 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 

O silent father of our Kings to be, 

Moum'd in this golden hour of jubilee 

For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee t 

The world-compelling plan was thine, 
And lo ! the long laborious miles 
Of Palace ; lo I the giant aisles, 
Bich in model and design ; 
Harvest-tool and husbandry. 
Loom and wheel and engin'ry. 
Secrets of the sullen mine. 
Steel and gold, and corxi and wine. 
Fabric rough, or fairy fine. 
Sunny tokens of the Line, 
Polar marvels, and a feast 
Of wonder out of west and east, 
And shapes and hues of Art divine I 



Till ODE. 

All of beauty, all of nse. 
That one fair planet can produce ; 
Brought from under every star 
Blown from over every main, 
And mixt as life is mixt with piun. 

The works of peace with works of war I 
War himself must make alliance 
With rough labour and fine science, 
Else he would but strike in vain. 

And is the goal so far away ? 
Far, how far, no man can say, 
Let us have our dream to-day. 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing Commerce loose her latest chaix^ 
And let the fair white-wing*d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
'Till each man find his own in all men's good. 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets, and arm^d towers. 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers. 
And gathering all the fruits of Peac6« and crown'd with 
all her flowers.^-IVnnyson. 
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LESSON I. — THE LOST CAMKIi ; OB, HABIT OF OBSEBYATIOK. 

A DEBvisE was journeying alone in the desert, when 
two merchants suddenly met him : " You have lost a 
camel/' said he to the merchants. 

"Indeed we have," they replied. 

" Was he not hlind of his right eye, and lame in his 
left leg ?* said the dervise. 

" He was," replied the merchants. 

'< Had he lost a front tooth ?" said the dervise. 

" He had," rejoined the merchants. 

" And was he not loaded with honey on one side, and 
wheat on the other?" 

*' Most certainly he was," they replied ; ** and, as 
you have seen him so lately, and marked him so parti- 
cularly, you can, in all prohahility, conduct us to him." 

" My friends," said the der^'ise, " I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard of him hut from you." 

" A pretty story, truly I" said the merchants ; " hut 
where are the jewels that formed a part of his cargo ?" 

*' I have neither seen your camel nor your jewels," 
repeated the dervise. 

On this they seized his person, and forthwith hurried 
him hefore the Cadi, where, on the strictest search, 

d B 
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nothing could be found upon him, nor could any evi- 
dence whatever be adduced to convict him, either of 
falsehood or of theft. They were then about to pro- 
ceed against him as a sorcerer, when the dervise, with 
great, calmness, thus addressed the court: — 

" I have been much amused with your surprise, and 
own that there has been some ground for your suspi- 
cions ; but I have lived long, and alone ; and I can find 
ample scope for observation even in a desert. I knew 
that I had crossed the track of a camel that had strayed 
from its owner, because I saw no mark of any human 
footstep on the same route; I knew that the animal 
was blind of one eye, because it had cropped the herbage 
only on one side of its path; and I perceived that 
it was lame in one leg, from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the sand. 

" I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, 
because, wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage 
was left uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that 
which formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants 
informed me that it was corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was. honey on the other." 

This story is not without its moral. A habit of ob- 
servation — of noticing what is going on around us — 
is of great use in storing the mind with knowledge, 
and preparing us for usefulness. 

LESSON II. — THE WOOD-PECKER. 

■ Mother. Did you ever see a wood-pecker ? 

Robert. O yes! I have wondered what he keeps 
knocking against the tree for, so long and so hard, 
with his bill. I should think he would get very tired 
sometimes. 
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Mother. He is very hungry, and is working for his fo6<L 
You would be glad to work, too, Kobert, for your food, 
if you could not get it in any other way. And you 
akovld be willing to work for it, which, perhaps, you 
may yet have to do. 

Eobert. What is the wood-pecker*s food, mother ? 

Mother, It is, principally, worms and insects, which 
he finds in the trunks of old, decayed trees. 

Bobert. But why does he make so much noise in find-« 
ing them ? 

Mother, The worms and insects are deep in the wood, 
where other kinds of birds never could reach them. 

His bill is long, straight, hard, and sharp ; and like a 
wedge at the tip of it. His tongue is round, some« 
thing like a worm ; very long, so that it can come out 
three or four inches beyond the bill ; and has at ther 
end of it a stiff, sharp, bony thorn. This bony end of 
the tongue has little teeth, as it were, on each side of 
it, standing backward, like the barb of a fishhook. 

With his bill he chisels oiU a hole in the wood j and 
this is what he was doing, when you saw him knocking 
(as you said), and heard a great noise that he made. 
He keeps chiseling, till he comes to where the worms 
or insects are; and then, he suddenly darts out his 
long tongue upon them ; seizes them with the sharp, 
hooked end of it ; and draws them into his mouth. 

The wood-pecker chisels a hole for its nest, in which 
to lay its eggs ; and these holes, often, are very deep, so 
that the eggs may be safe. The eggs are usually laid 
on the rotten wood ; but, sometimes, moss or wool is 
put into the nest, for the eggs to lie on. 

You see what contrivance and skill are shown in the 
bill and tongue of this curious bird. You know the 
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dmgn with which they were made, — to enable the wood- 
pecker to get food» and to make a nest ; and you are 
just as sure that God made them, and made Uiemfor 
this purpose, as that a chisel was made by some one, 
and that it was made to cut with, into wood. A man 
has a mallet to drive the chisel with; but the wood- 
pecker's head is his mdUet, and his skull is unusually 
thick, that his head may bear the jarring which his 
hard knocks make. 

I read lately an account of a wood-pecker which, I 
think, will interest you. 

He made a deep hole, just as exactly and neatly as 
if it had been made with a mallet and chisel, to the 
very centre of the branch of a young, tough, white oak 
tree. The branch was from three to five inches round. 
He did this to find a worm, called a borer. The worm 
had made a hole in the branch, about as large round as 
a goose quill, four or five inches below the hole 
chiseled out by the wood-pecker. The worm was 
going upward, inside of the branch, when the wood- 
pecker made his hole, just in the right place, to catch 
the worm with his barbed tongue, and devour him. 

These worms injure the trees ; and the wood-pecker, 
and other birds, which devour worms and insects, do a 
great deal of good. It is quite a pity that they should 
be killed. — GaUawleU 

LESSON III. THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green. 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 
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She saw her hrother, Peterkin, 
Roll something large and round, 

That he beside the rivulet. 
In playing there, had found : 

She ran to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy^ 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory," 

" I find them in the garden, for 

There's many hereabout ; 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ! 
For many thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory." 

**Now, tell us what *twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up. 

With wonder-waiting eyes; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for," 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" That put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That *twas a famous victory. 

B d 
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" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 

And knew not where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword, the country round 

They wasted far and wide. 
And many a childing-mother then. 

And new-bom infant, died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be. 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight, 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ! 
But things like that, you know, must be. 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro* won 

And our good Prince Eugene," 
** Why, 'twas a very wicked thing !" 

Said little Wilhehnine. 

Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he. 

It was a famous victory. 






"And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last?" 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 

" But 'twas a famous victory." — Southey, 
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LESSON IV. THE FIGUBE OF THE EARTH. 

The world on which we live is a sphere or globe. To 
our sight, indeed, it appears flatf not round ; but this is 
only because we are able to see so small a portion of 
it at once. It was formerly supposed to be an im- 
mense plain; but this was a false conjecture. We 
have many proofs of the roundness of the earth. If 
we look at any distant object, we invariably see the 
highest part of it iirst ; and as we approach, more of it 
becomes visible, the lowest portion being always the 
last to appear in sight. So» in receding from any 
object, the lowest part is always the first to disappear, 
and the remainder gradually vanishes, the topmost 
point being always the last to fade from our view. If 
the world were a plain, this would not be the case. 
The same thing may be observed by the sea coast, in 
looking at distant ships. At first, the top of the mast 
only is seen, then the sails and ropes, and at last, the 
whole hull. In sailing on board a ship away from the 
land, objects in the same manner become invisible 
to us, exactly in the order of their height. For this 
reason sailors at sea, when looking out for land, always 
ascend the mast, well knowing that they will be able 
to discern it from that height before it is visible from 
the deck. 

There are other proofs of the rotundity of the earth. 
Navigators, by sailing onwards as nearly as possible 
in the same direction, have at length reached the place 
from which they started, thus sailing round the earth. 
Magellan was the first who performed this voyage. 
Captain Cook afterwards found, during his voyages in 
the Southern Ocean, that the course round the earth 
diminishes gradually as the Pole is approached. 
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The eclipses of the moon also furnish ocular proof of 
the roundness of the earth. In these eclipses, the earth 
being between the sun and moon, her shadow is thrown 
upon the moon ; the shadow thus seen is always circular. 

The earth, to be a perfectly true sphere, ought to 
measure in every direction the same distance from its 
centre. This is not, however, the case. Its diameter is 
rather greater at the equator than at the poles.. That 
is, the earth is a little elevated at the equator, and a little 
flattened at the poles. 

The knowledge of the spherical form of the earth has 
given great encouragement to maritime enterprise, and 
to the art of navigation. It has been the foundation of 
all the modern voyages of discovery, and we cannot 
doubt that the diffusion of Christianity and of civilization 
will be more rapid, from the facilities thus given for 
intercourse between distant nations, and researches into 
the remotest regions. 

LESSON V. — THE SOUL THINKS. 

Bohert. What a curious thing that is which is inside 
of my head, mother ! It thinks a great deal, and while 
I am awake, it keeps thinking, always, about something 
pr other. 

Mother, Try if you can stop thinking. 

Eobert, I caimot, mother ; can you ? 

Mother. No, my son ; I have been thinking ever since 
I was a little girl. 

Bohert. But not always, mother. 

Mother. Why not, Robert ? 

Bohert^ Mother, you have been asleep a great deal 
of the time, and we do not always dream when we arQ 
asleep. Some nights I do not dream at alL 
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Mother. Well I have thought a great deal while I 
was awal^e. 

Bobert, So have I, mother. I do not think I could 
count all the different things that I have been thinking 
about Oh ! mother, do tell me what that curious thing 
is, that is inside of mj head, that keeps thinking bo. 
You said you would. 

Mother, I will, my son. Look at me. Be attentive, 
and never forget what I am going to tell you. That 
something inside of you which thinks, and keeps think- 
ing, is your Soul. — Oallaudet. 

LESSON VI. — THE BOYHOOD OF WASHINGTON. 

Washington, when a boy, was taught to be accurate in 
all his statements. He told things exactly as they were, 
and repeated words just as they had been spoken. If 
he had committed a fault, he did not try to conceal it, or 
lay the blame upon others. 

Whatever his errors were — and the best child in the 
world sometimes does wrong — ^he always spoke of them 
to his mother without disguise, and without delay. 
This was the foundation of that noble frankness and 
contempt of deceit wh^ch distinguished him through life, 
and made him revered by all. 

Once, from an indiscretion of his boyhood, a con- 
siderable loss was incurred. He knew that it would 
interfere with favourite plans of his mother, give pain 
to her feelings, and perhaps awaken her severe displea- 
sure. But he did not hesitate in his duty. He went 
immediately to her, and made a full acknowledgment; 
and she said, '* I had rather this should have taken 
place than that my son should be guilty of a falsehood." 

She was careful not to injure him by indulgence, or 
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luxurious food. She required him to rise early, and never 
permitted him to be idle. Labours were sometimes 
assigned him which the children of wealthy parents might 
have accounted severe. Thus he acquired strength, 
firmness of frame, and disregard of hardship. 

He was taught to have certain hours for certain 
employments, and to be punctual. The systematic 
improvement of time, thus early taught, was of immense 
service when the mighty concerns of a nation devolved 
on him: then he found leisure for the transaction of 
the smallest affairs, in the midst of the most important 
and conflicting duties. 

It was observed by those who surrounded his person, 
that he neglected nothing, and was never known to be iq 
a hurry. He was remarkable for neatness, yet spent 
but little time in arranging his dress. 

His habits of early rising, and strict attention to 
order, gave him time for everything, so that the pres- 
sure of public business never rendered him inattentive 
to private duty, domestic courtesy, or kind hospitality 
In winter he rose two hours before day, and in summer 
was ready to enjoy the freshness and beauty of the dawn.' 

Such benefits did a man, whom the world beheld with 
admiration, derive from the counsels of a mother, who 
accustomed him to habits of early rising, order, and 
industry. His obedience to her was cheerful and unva- 
rying. Even after he attsdned mature years, and a nation 
regarded him as its deliverer and ruler, the expression 
of her slightest wish 'vfras a law. — Abbott, 

LESSON VII. — ^THE HONEY BIRD. 

I saw to-day, for the first time, the honey bird. This 
extraordinary little bird, which is about the size of a 
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chaffinch, and of a light grey colour, will invariably lead 
a person following it to a wild bees' nest. Chattering 
and twittering in a state of great excitement, it perches 
on a branch beside the traveller, endeavouring by 
various wiles to attract his attention ; and having suc- 
ceeded in doing so, it flies lightly forward, in a wavy 
course, in the direction of the bees' nest, alighting every 
now and then, and looking back to ascertain if the 
traveller is following it, all the time keeping up an 
incessant twitter. When at length it arrives at the 
hollow tree, or deserted white ants* hill, which contains 
the honey, it for a moment hovers over the nest, point- 
ing to it with its bill, and then takes up a position on 
a noighbouring branch, anxiously awaiting its share of 
thd spoil. When the honey is taken, which is accom- 
plished by first stupifying the bees by burning grass at 
the entrance of their domicile, the honey bird will often 
lead to a second, and even to a third nest. The person 
thus following it ought to whistle. The savages in the 
interior, whilst in pursuit, have several charmed sen- 
tences, which they use on the occasion. The wild bee 
of southern Africa corresponds exactly with the domestic 
garden bee of England. They are very generally dif- 
fused throughout every part of Africa — bees* wax forming 
a considerable part of the cargoes of ships trading to 
the Gold and Ivory Coasts, and the deadly district of 
Sierra Leone, on the western shores of Africa. — Cumming. 

It is a lovely little thing. 
Ever on its wandering wing ; 
Peering with its piercing look 
Into every woodland nook ; 
Seeking where the wild bees dwell. 
And store the sweet and secret cell ; 
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Only tarrying where it maets 
With the fragrant honey sweets. 
If the honey hird oould speak, 
With its little active beak, 
It would tell us, " Do like me ; 
Where honey's not, I peas the tree^ 

LESSON VIII. — KING CANUTE. 

Upon his royal throne he sate, 
In a monarch's thoughtful mood ; 

Attendants on his regal state 
His servile courtiers stood. 

With foolish flatteries, false and vain, 

To win his smile, his favour gain. 

They told him e'en the mighty deep 

His kingly sway confessed ; 
That he could bid its billows leap. 

Or still its stormy breast ! 
He smiled contemptuously, and cried, 
" Be then my boasted empire tried ! " 

Down to the ocean's sounding shore 

The proud procession came, 
To see its billows' wild uproar 

King Canute's power proclaim , 
Or, at his high and dread command. 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 

Not so thought he, their noble king. 
As his course he sea-ward sped ; — 

And each base slave, like a guilty thing. 
Hung down his conscious head; — 

He knew the ocean's Lord on high ! 

They, that he scorned their senseless lie. 
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His throne was placed by ocean's side, 

He lifted his sceptre there ; 
Bidding, with tones of kingly pride, 

The waves their strife forbear : — 
And while he spoke his royal will, 
All but the winds and waves were still. 

Louder the stormy blast swept by. 

In scorn of his idle word ; 
The briny deep its waves tossed high, 

By his mandate undeterred, 
As threatening, in their angry play, 
To sweep both king and court away. 

The monarch, with upbraiding look, 

Turned to the courtly ring ; 
But none the kindling eye could brook 

E'en of his earthly king ; 
For in that wrathful glance they see 
A mightier monarch wronged than he ! 

Canute ! thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name had passed away. 
But for the meed this tale hath won, 

"Which never shall decay; 
Its meek, unperishing renown, 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown. 

The Persian, in his mighty pride, 

Forged fetters for the main ; 
And, when its floods his power defied. 

Inflicted stripes as vain ;— * 
But it was worthier far of thee 
To know thyself, than rule the sea ! 

Bernard Barton, 
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LESSON IX. CONTINENTS. 

The most accurate representation of tlie eart^, is a 
globe or ball, with the land and water marked out upon 
it, in their proper forms and dimensions. Since, how- 
ever, for many purposes, a globe is found inconvenient, 
maps have been invented, and the shapes of the countries 
are drawn upon them, with as much exactness as can be 
attained in describing a round, surface upon d^flat one. 

The top of the map represents the north, and its bot- 
tom the south, its right side the east, and its left the west. 

In looking at a map of the world, we discover that it 
consists of masses of land, varying in size and shape, 
surrounded by a wide expanse of water. The water 
covers a far larger space upon the earth than the land, 
the latter occupying only about one-fourth part, and the 
former three-fourths of its entire surface. The distribu- 
tion of the land is extremely unequal, the northern 
hemisphere containing a much greater proportion than 
the southern. 

Of the masses of land into which the surface of the 
earth is divided, the most extensive are termed Conti- 
nents. Of these there are two, — the Eastern, including 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, called also the old world, from 
having long been the only part of the habitable globe known 
to- Europeans; and the Western, containing North and 
South America, which was unknown till its discovery by 
Columbus, in 1493. This is often termed the new 
world. The direction of the land in the two continents 
is diflferent. In the old world it is from south-west to 
north-east, whilst in the new it is from north to south. 
The boundary line of the land is everywhere broken and 
indented by the waves of the sea, yet there are general 
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resemblances in the outline of the two continents. 
Along the northern side of both, a wide tract of land 
extends, whilst both gradually taper to a point at their 
southern extremities, — ^Africa and South America. The 
remaining two great divisions of the old world, Europe 
and Asia, present the same features of likeness; each 
terminates in the south in three peninsulas, the central 
peninsula of each having an island lying south of it. It 
may be observed, that with one exception in each con- 
tinent; (Yucatan in America, and Jutland in Europe,) 
peninsulas generally, stretch in a southerly course. The 
coast line of the old world is far more rough and indented 
by the ocean than that of the new ; thie shores of Europe 
being the most deeply broken, giving to it a longer coast 
in proportion to its extent, and thus imparting to it 
superior maritime and commercial advantages. 

' LESSON X. ^THE SOUL GROWS. 

• Mother, Bobert, can you tell me what the soul is ? 

EoherL My soul, mother, is that something inside ot 
me which thinks. 

Mother. You have a body and a soul. I have a body 
and a soul. Eliza has a body and a soul. And every man 
and woman, and boy and girl, has a body and a soul. 

Bobert, Mother, have very little babies souls ? 

Mother, Yes, my son; but, you know, vhey do not 
think much, till they grow olden 

Bobert, Mother, does the soul grow ? 

Mother, Not like the body. But the soul is able to 
think more and more; and to understand more and 
more ; and to learn more and more ; and to know more 
and more a great many good and useful things. So we 
may say the soul grows* 
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Bohert. But we do not give the soul food, mother, to 
make it grow, as we do the body. 

Mother. No, my son. We cannot feed the soul, as we 
do a little child, when it is hungry. But we teach the 
soul a good many things. And this teaching is the food 
of the soul. 

Eobert. Mother, I wish you would teach me a great 
many things, so that my soul may grow fast, and be as 
large as uncle John's. 

Mother. That I shall be glad to do, my son, and I 
hope you will make as good a man as your uncle John, 
too. — Gallaudet, 

LESSON XI. CHARLES H. AND WILLIAM PENN. 

Charles, Well, friend William! I have sold you a 
noble province in North America ; but still, I suppose, 
you have no thoughts of going thither yourself. 

Penn. Yes, I have, I assure thee, friend Charles ; and 
I am just come to bid thee farewell. 

Charles, What! venture yourself among the savages 
of North America ! Why, man, what security have you 
that you will not be in their war-kettle in two hours after 
setting foot on their shores ? 

Perm. The best security in the world. 

Charles. I doubt that, friend William ; I have no idea 
of any security against those cannibals, but in a regi- 
ment of good soldiers, with their muskets and bayonets. 
And mind, I tell you beforehand, that, with all my good 
will for you and your family, to whom I am under obli- 
gations, I will not send a single soldier with you. 

Penn. I want none of thy soldiers, Charles ; I depend 
on something better than thy soldiers. 
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Charles, Ah I and what may that be ? 

Penn. Why, I depend upon themselves — on the 
workings of their own hearts — on their notions of justice 
'^ — on their moral sense. 

Charles. A fine thing, this same moral sense, no doubt^ 
but I fear you will not find much of it among the In< 
dians of North America. 

Peim, And why not among them, as well as others ? 

Charles, Because, if they had possessed any, they 
would not have treated my subjects so barbarously as 
they have done. 

Penn, That is no proof to the contrary, iriend 
Charles. Thy subjects were the aggressors. When thy 
subjects first went to North America, they found these 
f>o(M* people the fondest and kindest creatures in the 
world. Every day they would watch for them to come 
ashore, and hasten to meet them, and feast them on the 
best fish, and venison, and com, which was all that they 
had. In return ior this hospitality of the savages, as 
we call them, thy subjects, termed Christians, seized 
on their country and rich hunting-grounds, for farms 
for themselves ! Now, is it to be wondered at, 
that these much-injured people should have been 
driven to desperation by such injustice ; and that, burn- 
ing with revenge, they should have committed some 
excesses ? 

Charles. Well, then, I hope you will not complain 
when they come to treat you in the same manner. 

Penn, I am not afraid of it, 

Charles. Ah ! how will you avoid it ? You mean to 

get their hunting-grounds, too, I suppose ? 

. Penn. Yes, but not by driving these poor people away 

from them. 

o3 
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Charles. No, indeed ! How, then, will you 8:et their 
lands? 

Fenn. I mean to bny their lands of them. 

Charles. Buy their lands of them ! Why, man, you 
have already bought them of me. 

Penn, Yes, I know I have, and at a dear rate, too ; 
but I did it only to get thy good will, not that I thought 
thou hadst any right to their lands ? 

Charles. How, man ! no right to their lands ? 

Penn. No, friend Charles, no right at all. What 
right hast thou to their lands ? 

Jharles, Why, the right of discovery, to be sure ; the 
right which the Pope and all Christian kings have agreed 
to give to one another. 

Penn. The right of discovery ! A strange kind of 
right, indeed ! Now, suppose, friend Charles, that some 
canoe loads of these Indians, crossing the sea, and dis- 
covering thine island of Great Britain, were to claim it 
as their own, and set it up for sale over thy head, — ^what 
wouldst thou think of it ? 

Charles. Why — ^why — why — ^I must confess, I should 
think it a piece of great impudence in them. 

Penn. Well, then, how canst thou, a Christian, and 
a Christian prince, too, do that which thou so utterly 
condemnest in these people, whom thou callest savages ? 
Yes, friend Charles; and suppose, again, that these 
Indians, on thy refusal to give up thy island of Great 
Britain, were to make war on thee, and, having weapons 
more destructive than thine, were to destroy many of 
thy subjects, and drive the rest away, — wouldst thou not 
think it horribly cruel ? 

Charles. I must say that I should, friend William ; 
how can I say otherwise ? 
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Finn. Well, then, how can I, who call myself a 
Christian, do what I should ahhor even in a heathen ? 
No, I will not do it. But I will bny the right of the 
proper owners, even of the Indians themselves. By 
doing this, I shall imitate God himself, in His justice 
and mercy, and thereby insure His blessing on my colony, 
if I should ever live to plant one in North Axnerica.-* 
•* Evenings at Home,** 

LESSON XII. — ^THE CHAMELEON. 

The chameleon is a very curious creature, and though 
classed with lizards, it is yet very distinct from all the 
other animals belonging to that famUy. Its shape, it is 
true, somewhat resembles that of a lizard, but its skin is 
shagreened like that of a crocodile ; and its tail, which 
is used by the animal to retain a firm hold of the 
branches which serve it for a habitation, is round, strong, 
and flexible, like that of some kinds of monkeys. It has 
no visible external ear, and its skull is raised in a yerj 
remarkable and pyramidal form. The skeleton of the 
chameleon is indeed as curious as its external form, for 
it has no breast-bone, properly so called, but the ribs 
are continued all round its body, so as each to form an 
enlire- circle. 

The lungs are very large, so much so, indeed, that 
when they are filled with air the body of the animal 
becomes nearly transparent ; and this was supposed by 
Cuvier to be the cause of the curious changes of colour 
for which this animal is noted : in this, however, he was 
probably in error, as it appears to be due to two layers of 
differently coloured pigment in the skin, which change 
their position, the upper one covering or revealing the 
other, at the will of the animal. It is capable of so long 
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an abstinence from food as to gif e rise to the faille of its 
living on air. 

Its eyes are very remarkable; not only from their 
l)eing.la]^e and projecting, but from their being covered 
mth skin, except a little circle in the centre, and from 
their motions being qnite independent of each other* 
The animal, when in search of prey, hangs from th^ 
branch of a tree by its flexible tail, its colour being greeui 
or brown, according as it is nearest the leaves, or the 
bark ; and it rolls its strange-looking eyes, one backward 
said the other forward, watching in two opposite direc* 
tions at the same time. As soon as an insect appears^ 
both the extraordinary eyeballs are rolled round so as to 
bring them to bear on the devoted victim ; and as soon 
as it arrives within reach, the tongue is projected witb 
unerring precision, and returns to the moutli with the 
prey adhering to it, the tongue being covered with n 
sticky juice. This tongue is fleshy and cylindricali 
except at the tip, and the animal, by a curious mechanismt 
can project it above six inches. It is, indeed, the only 
part of the chameleon's body that it can move with swifi^ 
ness ; all its other movements being languid and slug** 
gish in the extreme. 

It was accurately described by Aristotle under the. 
name of the little lion. The most common species is a 
native of Egypt, Barbary, and the south of Spain, and it 
has also been found in the East Indies. — Mrs, LoudofK 

L£SS0N XIII. — ^TUB CABE OF GOD. 

Lo, the lilies of the fleld, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson, given 
c By the blessed birds of heaven 1 ; 
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Every bush and tufited tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : — 
" Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

" Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle, than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we. 
Yet we carol merrily ; 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

** One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 
One there lives, who. Lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers, lest they fall. 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow !" — Heber, 

LESSON XIV. — ISLANDS. 

Besides the continents, many smaller tracts of land 
are scattered amidst the waters of the ocean : these are 
termed Islands. They number several thousands, and 
are of dimensions so various, that, whilst the largest — 
Australia — ^is little inferior in extent to the continent of 
Europe, multitudes of others are mere specks upon the 
surface of the sea, consisting but of a few acres of rugged 
rock or barren sand. Islands also difler in their posi- 
tion and origin. A large number stretch away from the 



shores of some contment, from which the nearest seem 
hut slightly detached, appearing to have been separated 
from it originally by some great convulsion of nature. 
Among these are the British Isles, Newfoundland, and 
several of the islands on the Asiatic coast. 

Some rise solitary or in clusters amidst the ocean, 
from whose depths tbey appear to have been upheaved 
by volcanic agency. St. Helena is an example of a single 
island, and the Marquesas and Society Isles, of groups, 
thus situated far from any other land. 

Many of the islands of the Pacific are of coralline for- 
mation. Captain Basil Hall gives an interesting account 
of the way in which these formations take place, and of 
the method in which the coral insect works. 

** The examinati9n of a coral reef, during the different 
stages of one tide, is particularly interesting. When 
the tide has left it for some time, it becomes dry, and 
appears to be a compact rock, exceedingly bard and 
rugged ; but as the tide rises, and the waves begin to 
wash over it, the coral worms protrude themselves from 
holes which were before invisible. These animals are 
of a great variety of shapes and sizes, and in such pro- 
digious numbers, that in a short time the whole surface 
of the rock appears to be alive and in motion. The 
most common of the worms at Loo-Choo is' in the form 
of a star, with arms from four to. six inches long, which 
are moved about with a rapid motion, in all directions, 
probably to catch food. Others are so sluggish, that 
they may be mistaken for pieces of the rock, and are 
generally of a dark colour, and from four to five inches 
long, and two or three round. When the coral is broken, 
about high-water, it is a solid hard stone ; but if any 
pSLYt of it be detached at a spot which the tide reaches 
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every day, it is found to be fall of worms of ditferent 
lengths and colours; some are* as fine as a thread, 
and several feet long, of a bright yellow, and sometimes 
of a blue colour r others resemble snails, and some are 
not unlike lobsters in shape, but soft, and not above two 
inches long. The growth of the coral appears to cease 
when the worm is no longer exposed to the washing of 
the sea. Thus, a reef rises in the form of a cauliflower, 
till its top has gained the level of the highest tides, above 
which the worm has no power to advance ; and the reef, 
of course, no longer extends itself upwards. The other 
parts, in succession, reach the surface, and there stop, 
forming, in time, a level field, with steep sides all round. 
The reef, however, continually increases, and, being pre- 
vented from going higher, extends itself laterally in all 
directions. But this growth being as rapid at the upper 
edge as it is lower down, the steepness of the face of the 
reef is still preserved." 

• Another voyager describes the manner in which the 
coral rock, w;hen it has arrived *at the surface of the 
water, becomes covered with soil and vegetation, and 
prepared for human habitation :-— " To be constantly 
covered with water seems necessary to the existence of 
the animalcules, for they do not work beyond low-water 
mark ; but the coral, sand, and other broken remnants 
thrown up by the sea, adhere to the rock, and form a 
solid mass with it, as high as the common tides reach. 
The new bank is not long in being visited by sea birds ; 
salt plants take root upon it, and a soil begins to be- 
foimed; a cocoa-n1it, or the drupe of a pandanus, is 
thrown on shore ; land birds visit it and deposit tlie 
seeds of shrubs and trees ; every high tide, and still 
more every gale, adds something to the bank ; the form 
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of an island is gradually assumed ; and, last of all, comes 
man to take possession." ■ 



LESSON XV. — ^THE SOUL NOT MATERIAL. 

Mother, Tell me, Robert, is your soul anything like a 
pebble, a rose, or a watch ? 

Robert, No, mother, but my body is; because my 
body has weight, hardness, form, colour, and parts ; and 
so has a pebble, a rose, or a watch. 

pother. How many things can you see, Eobert? 

Bohert. Mother, I cannot tell you how many things I 
can see. I can see almost everything. 

Mother. Can you see my soul, Eobert ? 

Eobert. No, mother, and you cannot see mine. I can* 
not see my own soul ; but I can think how it thinks. 

Mother, When you see things, what do you see ? 

Eobert, I see how they look, mother. I see whether 
they are round or square ; or long or short ; or large or 
small ; or red or white. 

Mother, Then you see their form and their colour. 

Eobert, Yes, mother, and I can see how far off they are. 

Mother, You can hear a great many different things, 
making a great many different kinds of sound. 

Eobert, Yes, mother, I can hear the bell when it rings ; 
and the stage-horn when the driver blows it ; and the 
flute when uncle John plays on it ; and the chickens, 
and the ducks, and the cow, and the sheep, and Eliza 
when she cries. Oh I how many things I can hear ! 

Mother, Can you hear my soul, Eobert ? 

Eobert, I can hear you, when you speak, mother. 

Mother, Yes, I think what I am going to say to you, 
and then I think to have my tongue and my lips move : 
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and I speak, and you hear the sound of my voice. Put 
your ear to this watch. Do you hear anyliiing ? 

Robert. Yes, mother, it goes tick-tick, tick-tick. 

Mother, Now put your ear close to my head. I am 
going to think. Try, if you can hear my thinking. 

Bobert. No, mother, I cannot at all. 

Mother. My sOul, then, makes no noise when it is 
thinking, and you cannot hear my soul ; you can only 
hear my voice when I tell you what I am thinking. 

Bohert^ The soul must he very different from any thing 
that I can see or hear. 

Mother. Yes, my son. And can you taste, or smell, or 
touch my soul ? 

Robert. No, mother; and I cannot taste, or smell, or 
touch my own sottl. 

Mother. You cannot tell, then, whether your soul is 
round or square, or long or short, or red or white, or 
hlack or green, or yellow. You do not know that it has 
any form or colour at all. You cannot tell Aether your 
soul sounds like a hell, or like a flute, or like any other 
thing. You do not know that it has any sound at all. 
You cannot tell whether your soul tastes like any thing. 
You do not know that it has any taste at all. You can- 
not tell whether your soul smells like any thing. Yon 
do not know that it has any smell at all. You cannot 
tell whether your soul is hard or soft, or whether it feels 
like any thing. You do not know that it can be felt 
at all. 

Robert. What do you call all those things, mother, 
that I can see, and hear, and taste, and smell, and 
touch? 

Mother. We caU them matter; and we say they are 
materiaL 
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Robert, Then m^ body is material. 

Mother. Yes, my son, but your soul is not material : 
or, what is the same thing, your soul is immaterial. 

Robert. Mother, I suppose your soul, too, is imma- 
terial ; for I cannot see it, or hear it, or taste it, or smell 
it, or touch it. 

Mother. Yes, everybody's soul is immaterial. Remem- 
ber, my son, that you have a body and a soul. Your 
body you can see, and hear, and taste, and smell, and 
touch. It is like the pebble, the rose, and .the -watch* 
It is matter. It is material. Your soul has not form, 
or colour, or sound, or taste, or jsmell, or hardness, or 
softness. It is not matter. It is immaterial ; or, what 
is the same thing, we call it spirit. The rose, the peb- 
ble, and the watch have no spirit. — GaUaudet, 

LESSON XVI. — FJRE-SIDE PHILOSOPHY. 

'* You are but a little fellow, Frank," said Philip to 
his younger brother, *' and yet you live in a better and a 
far more commodious house than a king had formerly. 
There are ships crossing the sea in every direction, to 
bring what is useful to you from every part of the earth. 
The elephantrhunter of Ceylon has dug his traps, and 
with difficulty and danger taken his prey, that you 
may have a cup and ball, and play with ivory dominoes. 
By the shores of the frozen rivers, in the uninhabited 
regions of the north, hunters have taken the industrious 
beaver^ or the little arctic fox, that you may have a cap 
or hat made of their fur. The seal-fisher, 'in the same 
dreary seas, wrapped up in skins, has gone on hia 
hazardous voyage, that you may wear shoes made of fine 
and elastic leather. 
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** In China, they are gathering the tea-leaf for you. 
In America, they are planting cotton for you. In. the 
West India Islands, the poor negro is toiling in the sun, 
to provide you with sugar, an4 rice, and coffee. In 
Italy, they are feeding the silkworms for you. In Saxony, 
they are shearing their sheep to make you a nice warm 
jacket. In Spain, they have grown and dried various 
kinds of fruits, that you may enjoy a plum-pudding or a 
mince-pie; and merchants, coming in ships from the 
same country, have hrought oranges and nuts for your 
eating. And at this very time, travellers and voyagers 
are exploring new and wonderful regions, that you may 
know all respecting them, and henefit hy their produc- 
tions, without you yourself stirring one mile from home. 

*' In England, steam-engines are spinning and weav- 
ing, and grinding and thumping, and tearing and driving 
for you; some stationary, like old-world giants — and 
others whirling along raihx)ads, hy twenties and thirties 
together, like ponderous dragons, each carriage like a 
vertehra of its enormous spine ; others are pumping in 
mines, drawing up, with their monstrous arms, all 
metals and minerals that can he useful to you — coal to 
warm you, and iron and tin, and lead and salt, Fleets 
are stationed round our happy country to protect and 
defend it, and that you may sleep and wake without fear 
of invasion. 

" And, little hoy as you are, no one could injure yoa, 
or steal you from your parents, without lawyers, judges, 
nay even the Queen herself, were it necessary, inter- 
fering in your hehalf. Besides all this, at this very 
moment, men of learning and talent are employed in 
writing you delightful and instructive hooks; and 
printers, engravers, and hookhinders are all working for 
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you, and scheming how they can hest please and surprise 
you. It is a famous thing to lire in England — grand 
Old England, in these days !" 

" Well, Master Philip," said his sister, who had heen 
listening to his harangue, "may I inquire where you 
gained all this learning ?" 

«« Not out of my own head, I assure you, Katy ; but I 
heard papa read some remarks, a great deal like what I 
have said, from the introduction to Dr. Amott*s clever 
hook; and because I was much pleased with them, I 
wanted to make Frank feel the same pleasure." 

Mr$. HowiU. 



LESSON XVII. THE KOOKERY. 

Mr. 8. Rooks are a species of crow. But they differ 
from the carrion crow and raven, in not feeding upon 
dead flesh, but upon com and other seeds and grass, 
though indeed they pick up beetles and other insects and 
worms. See what a number of them have lighted on 
yonder ploughed field, almost blackening it over. They 
are searching for grubs and worms. The men in the 
field do not molest them, for they do a great deal of ser^ 
vice by destroying grubs, which, if suffered to grow to 
winged insects, would injure the trees and plants. 

F, But do they not hurt the com ? 

Mr. 8. Yes ; they tear up a good deal of green com ; 
but, upon the whole, rooks are reckoned the fanner's 
friends. 

F. Do all rooks live in rookeries ? 

Mr. 8. It is their nature to associate together, and 
build in numbers on the same or adjoining trees. They 
have no objection to the neighbourhood of man, but 
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readily take to a plantation of tall trees, though it be 
close to a house ; and this is commonly called a rookery. 
They will even fix their habitations on trees in the midst 
of towns. 

F. I think a rookery is a sort of town itself. 

Mr, S. It is : a village in the air, peopled with nu-* 
merous inhabitants ; and nothing can be more amusing 
than to view them all in motion, flying to and fro, and 
busied in their several occupations. The spring is their 
busiest time. Early in the year they begin to repair 
their nests, or build new ones. 

F. Do they all work together, or every one for itself? 

Mr. S. Each pair, after they have coupled, builds its 
own nest ; and, instead of helping, they are very apt to 
steal the materials from one another. If both birds go 
out at once in search of sticks, they often find at their 
return the work all destroyed, and the materials carried 
off. However, I have met with a story which shows that 
they are not without some sense of the criminality of 
thieving. There was in a rookery a lazy pair of rooks, 
who never went out to get sticks for themselves, but 
made a practice of watching when their neighbours were 
abroad and helping themselves firom their nests. They 
had served most of the community in this manner, and 
by these means had just finished their own nest ; when 
all the other rooks in a rage fell upon them at once, 
pulled their nest in pieces, beat them soundly, and drove 
them fix)m their society. 

F. But why do they live together, if they do not help 
one another? 

Mr. 8. They probably receive pleasure from the com- 
pany of their own kind, as men and various other crea- 
tures do. Then, though they do not assist one another 

D 2 
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in building, they are mutually serviceable in many ivays. 
If a large bird of prey hovers about a rookery, for Uie 
purpose of carrying oflf any of the young ones, they all 
imite to drive him away. And when they are feeding in 
a flock, several are placed as sentinels upon the trees all 
round, to give alarm if any danger approaches. 

F, Do rooks always keep to the same trees ? 

Mr. 8. Yes ; they are much attached to them ; and 
when the trees happen to be cut down, they seem greatly 
distressed, and keep hovering about them as they are 
falling, and will scarcely desert them when thev lie on 
the ground. — '' Ev&nings at Home,** 

LESSON XVm. — THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE. 

Pride, ugly Pride, sometimes is seen, 
By haughty looks, and lo% mien : 
But oftener it is found that Pride 
Loves deep within the heart to hide : 
And while the looks are mild and fair, 
It sits and does its mischief there. 
Now if you really wish to find 
If pride be lurkii^ in your mind. 
Inquire if you can bear a slight, 
Or patiently give up your right 
Can you submissively consent 
To take reproof and punishment, 
And feel no angry temper start 
In any comer of your heart? 
Can you at once confess a crime. 
And promise for another time ? 
Or say youVe been in a mistake. 
Nor try some poor excuse to make. 
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But freely own that it was wrong, 
To argue for your side so long ? 
Flat contradiction can you bear, 
When you are right, and know you are ? 
Nor flatly contradict again, 
But wait or modestly explain. 
And tell your reasons one by one ; 
Nor think of triumph when you've done ? 
Can you in business or in play 
Give up your wishes or your way ; 
Or do a thing against your will. 
For somebody that's younger still ? 
And never try to overbear, 
Nor say a word that is not fair ? 
Does laughing at you in a joke, 
No anger nor revenge provoke ; 
' But can you laugh yourself, aiid be 
As merry as the company ? 
Or when you find that you could do 
The harm to them they did to you, 
Can you keep down the wicked thought. 
And do exactly as you ought ? 
Put all these questions to your heart. 
And make it act an honest part : 
And when they've each been fairly tried, 
I think you'll own that you have Pride ; 
Some one will suit you as you go. 
And force your heart to tell you so ; 
But if they all should be denied. 
Then you're too proud to own your Pride. 

Jane Taylor, 
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LESSON XIX. MOUNTAINS. 

The prominences on the surface of the land, accord- 
ing to their elevation, form mountains, hills, or slopes. 
Mountains are sometimes insulated, ascending abruptly 
from a level country, as the Peak of Teneriffe. Such 
mountains are frequently volcanic. The usual arrange- 
ment is, however, in groups, the different members of 
which are connected at the base. These groups, being 
generally narrow and elongated, are styled chains. A 
grand chain generally consists of several parallel ridges, 
the loftiest and boldest ridge being in the middle. The 
extremities of a chain are often of a very inferior eleva- 
tion, the greatest heights being attained at varying inter- 
mediate points. Secondary ranges frequently branch off 
from a main chain, and follow a different direction, as 
the Appenines from the Alps. The direction of some 
chains is parallel to the equator; that of others is 
parallel to the meridian. The great mountain systems 
of the two continents follow the prevailing direction of 
the land in each ; those of the western world run north 
and south ; those of the eastern, east and west. In like 
manner, the direction of secondary ranges, as the Appe- 
nines in Italy, the Ghauts in India, and the Dovrefield. 
in Norway, correspond to the greatest length of their 
respective peninsulas. It is very common for the decli- 
vities of a chain to slope gradually on one side, and to 
have a steeper inclination on the other. The Andes are 
more abrupt towards the Pacific Ocean than towards the 
interior of South America ; the Alps are steeper on the 
side of Italy than of Switzerland ; the Pyrenees decline 
more rapidly towards Spain than France ; and the Ghauts 
of India are precipitous on the west, and sloping in the 
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opposite direction. There are few appearances more 
deceptive than that amount of inclination which a distant 
mountain exhibits to the eye ; the apparent steepness 
very far exceeding the real declivity. The Silla moun- 
tain, near Caraccas, rising to the height of from eight to 
nine thousand feet, at an angle of 63'' ^8', probably makes 
tiie nearest approach to perpendicularity of any great 
elevation yet known. Occasional interruptions occur in 
the general direction of a chain, from its component 
parts spreading out laterally, beyond which the general 
direction is resumed. These deviating masses, common 
in the Andes, are called mountain-knots. — MUner. 

LESSON XX. ^THB SOUL IMMORTAL. 

Babert. Will my soul . live, mother, after my body is 
dead? 

Mother. Robert, your soul will never die. Your body 
will die^ and be laid in the grave, and turn to dust. But 
your soul will never die. It will live always. 

Bobert, I do not understand you, mother. 

Mother. Look here, Robert; I will make as many 
marks on this slate as there are days in one year. There, 
I have made the marks. Now, do you count them. 

Bobert. I have counted them, mother, and there are 
three hundred and sixty-five. 

Mother. That is right : there are three hundred and 
sixty-five days in one year, and if I were to make as 
many marks again, they would amount to as many as 
there are days in two years. Now, suppose I were to 
fill all the slate full of marks on both sides, how many 
years do you suppose they would all represent ? 

Bobert. I do not know, mother. Perhaps they would 
represent as many as ten years. 
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Mother. Well, they would, — about that Now, suppose 
I were to fill ten slates full, how many years would that 
amount to ? 

Eobert. One hundred, mother ; because ten tens make 
one hundred. 

Mother, Suppose this room were full of slates— as full 
as it could hold, one piled on the top of another, and 
every slate were full of marks, and every mark made 
one year, how many years would they all make ? 

Bohert. Oh i I do not know, mother — ^I could not 
count them. 

Mother, Suppose every room in this house were full o^ 
slates, all covered with marks, and every house in this 
town full of them, and you should carry them all into a 
large field, and pile them all, one on the top of another, 
how many years would they all make ? 

Bobert. Oh, mother, nobody could tell ! It would take 
you all your life to count them. 

Mother. Well, my son, your soul will live as many 
years as could be represented by all the marks on all the 
slates. 

Bobert. And will my soul die then, mother ? 

Mother, No, Eobert, it will not die then ; but will keep 
on living. It will live as many years again as all the 
marks on the slates in the great pile ; and then it will 
not die — it will still keep on living. It will live as many 
years as all the marks would amount to on a hundred 
such piles of slates — on a thousand such piles of slates — 
on as many such piles as you can think of, from the 
ground away up to the sky, one on the top of another. 
And even then your soul will not die — it will still keep 
on living. Your soul mil live for ever. It will never, 
never die. 
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Boberi. Oh, mother, how long my soul will live ! I 
cannot think how long it will live. But where will it 
live ? Where will it go to when I die ? Who will take 
care of my soul? What will it do ? Will it keep think« 
ing ? Will your soul, and mine, and dear sister Eliza's, 
go to the same place, mother, after we are all dead ? Do 
yon know ? If you do, do tell me. I wish to know all 
about it, very much indeed. 

Mother, Bobert, I am afraid we have not time now, but 
it shall not be long before I will tell you more. You 
will have a great deal to learn about your soul ; and about 
where it is going to,, after your body is dead and laid in 
the grave ; and what yon must do, that your soul may 
be happy for ever. For, remember, your soul will never 
die. Your soul will live for ever. — GaUaudeL 



LESSON XXI. — THE HEBO AND THE BOBBEB* 

Alexander, What, art thou the Thracian robber, of 
whose exploits I have heard so much ? 

Bobber, I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

Alexander, A soldier ! — a thief, a plunderer, an assas- 
sin ! the pest of the country ! I could honour thy 
courage, but I must detest and punish thy crimes. 

Bobber, What have I done of which you can complain ? 

Alexander, Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, 
violated the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring 
the persons and properties of thy fellow-subjects ? 

Bobber, Alexander, I am your captive. I must hear 
what you please to say, and endure what you please to 
inflict. But my soul is unconquered ; and if I reply at 
all to your reproaches, I will reply like a free man. 

Alexander, Speak freely. Far be it from me to take 
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ihe advantage of my power to silence those with whom 
I deign to converse. 

Bobber. I must then answer your question hj asking 
another. How have you passed your life ? 

Alexander, Like a hero. Ask Eame, and she will 
tell you. Among the hrave I have heen the bravest; 
among sovereigns^ the noblest ; among conquerors, the 
mightiest. 

Robber. And does not Fame speak of me, too ? Was 
there ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was 
there ever — ^but I scorn to boast. You yourself know 
that I have not been easily subdued. 

ALexamder. Still, what are you but a robber — ^a base, 
dishonest robber? 

Bobber. And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, too, 
gone about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the 
fair fruits of peace and industry; plundering, ravaging, 
killing, without law, without justice, merely to gratify an 
insatiable lust for dominion ? All that I have done to a 
single district with a hundred followers, you have done 
to whole nations with a hundred thousand. If I have 
stripped individuals, you have ruined kings and princes. 
If I have burned a few hamlets, you have desolated the 
most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. 
What is then the difference, but that, as you were bom 
a king, and I a private man, you have been able to 
become a mightier robber than I ? 

Alexander, But if I have taken like a king, I have 
given like a king. If I have subverted empires, I have 
founded greater. I have cherished arts, commerce, and 
philosophy. 

Bobber, I, too, have freely given to the poor what I 
took from the rich. I have established order and dis- 
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cipline among the most ferocious of mankind, and have 
stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed. I 
know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of; but I 
believe neither you nor I shall ever atone to the world 
for the mischief we have done it. 

Alexander. Leave me— take off his chains, and use him 
well. Are we then so much alike ? Alexander a robber! 
Let me reflect. — Mrs, Barhatdd, 



LESSON XXII. THE ELEPHANT. 

The elephant is widely diffused through the vast 
forests of Africa, and is met with in herds of various 
numbers. The male is very much larger than the 
female. He is provided with two enormous tusks. 
These are long, tapering, and beautifully arched ; their 
length averages from six to eight feet, and they weigh 
from sixty to a hundred pounds each. Near the equator, 
elephants attain a greater size than to the southward. 
I am in possession of a pair of tusks of the African bull 
elephant, the larger of which measures ten feet nine 
inches in length, and weighs one hundred and seventy- 
three pounds. The females, unlike the Asiatic elephants 
in this respect, are also provided with tusks. Old bull 
elephants are found singly, or in pairs, or consorting 
together in small herds, varying from six to twenty indi- 
viduals. The young bulls remain for many years in the 
company of their mothers, and these are met together in 
large herds of from twenty to a hundred. The food of 
the elephant consists of the branches, leaves, and roots 
of trees, and also of a variety of bulbs, of the situation 
of which he is advised by his exquisite sense of smell. 
To obtain these, he turns up the ground with his tusks, 

E 
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and whole acres may be seen thus plouglxed up. ele- 
phants consume an immense quantity of food, and pass 
the greater part of the day and night in feeding. Like 
the whale in the ocean, the elephant on land roams over 
wide and extensive tracts. He is extremely particular 
in always frequenting the freshest and most verdant dis- 
tricts of the forest, and when one district is parched and 
barren, he will forsake it for years, and wander to great 
distances in quest of better pasture. 

The elephant entertains an extraordinary horror of 
man, and a child can put a hundred of them to flight, by 
passing a quarter of a mile to windward ; and when thus 
disturbed, they go a long way before they halt. It is 
surprising how soon these sagacious animals are aware 
of the presence of a hunter in their domains. When 
one troop has been attacked, all the other elephants fre- 
quenting the district are aware of the fact within two or 
three days, when they all forsake it, and migrate to dis- 
tant parts. The elephant is more inaccessible and more 
rarely seen than any other quadruped, except some rare 
antelopes. They choose for their resort the most lonely 
and secluded depths of the forest, at a very great distance 
from the rivers or fountains at which they drink. In 
warm weather they visit these waters nightly, but in 
cool and cloudy weather they drink only every third or 
fourth day. About sundown the elephant leaves his 
midday haunt, and commences his march to the foun- 
tain, probably from twelve to twenty miles distant 
This he generally reaches between the hours of nine 
and midnight, when having slaked his thirst, and cooled 
his body by spouting large volumes of water over his 
back with his trunk, he resumes the path to his forest 
solitudes. Having slept, they proceed to feed, extcn- 
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sively spreading out from one another, and proceeding 
in a zigzag course, they smash and destroy all the finest 
trees which lie in their way. The number of trees 
which a herd of bull elephants will thus destroy is in- 
credible. They are extremely capricious, and on coming 
to a group of ^yq or six trees, they break down, not 
unfrequently, the whole of them, when perhaps, having 
tasted only one or two small branches, they pass on, and 
continue their wanton work of destruction. 

The appearance of the elephant is inconceivably ma- 
jestic and imposing. His gigantic bulk and colossal 
height, combined with his sagacity and peculiar habits, 
impart to him an interest which no other animal can 
call forth. The pace of the elephant, when undisturbed^ 
is a bold, free, sweeping step, and from the spongy forma- 
tion of his foot, his tread is extremely light and inaudible, 
and all his movements are attended with a peculiar 
gentleness and grace. This, however, only applies to the 
elephant when roaming undisturbed in his jungle, for 
when once roused by the hunter, he proves the most 
dangerous enemy, and is far more difficult to conquer 
than any other beast of chase. — Gumming. 

LESSON XXIII. — THE WAY TO CUBE PRIDE. 

Now, I suppose, that having tried. 
And found the secret of your Pride, 
You wish to drive it firom your heart, 
And learn to act a humbler part 
Well, are you sorry and sincere ? 
Ill try to help you then, my dear : 
And first, the best and surest way. 
Is to kneel down at once and pray ; 
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The lowly Savioub will attend, 

And strengthen jou and stand your friend. 

Tell Him the mischief that you find 

For ever working in your mind. 

And heg His pardon for the past, 

And strength to overcome at last. 

But then you must not go your way. 

And think it quite enough to pray ; 

That is hut doing half your task. 

For you must watch, as well as ask. 

You pray for strength, and that is right. 

But Uien it must he strength to fight, 

For Where's the use of heing strong, 

Unless you conquer what is wrong? 

Then look within, ask every thought, 

If it he humhle as it ought. 

Put out the smallest spark of Pride, 

The very moment 'tis descried ; 

And do not stay to think it o'er, 

For while you wait, it blazes more. 

If it should take you by surprise. 

And beg you just to let it rise. 

And promise not to keep you long, 

Say, " No : the smallest Pride is wrong." 

And when there's something so amiss, 

That Pride says, " Take offence at this,** 

Then, if you feel at all inclined 

To brood upon it in your mind, 

And think revengeful thoughts within, 

And wish it were not wrong to sin ; 

Oh, stop at once ; for if you dare 

To wish for sin, that sin is there! 

'Twill ihen be best to go and pray 
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That God would take your pride away ; 

Or if just then you cannot go, 

Pray in your thoughts, and God will know ; 

And heg His mercy to impart 

That hest of gifts, — a humble heart. 

Eemeniber, too, that you must pray, *• 

And watch and labour every day ; '^ 

Nor think it wearisome or hard, 

To be for ever on your guard. 

No, every morning must begin 

With resolutions not to sin ; 

And every evening recollect 

How much you Ve failed in this respect ! 

Ask whether such a guilty heart 

Should act a proud or humble part: 

For as the Saviour was so mild, 

Inquire if Pride becomes a child ; 

And when all other means are tried, 

Be humble that you've so much pride. 

Jane Taylor. 

LESSON XXIV. — USE OF MOUNTAINS. 

The numberless varieties in the contour and elevation 
of mountains diversify the surface of the earth, furnish 
every variety of grand and beautiful scenery, and minister 
to the gratification of its rational inhabitants. But they 
have been made to subserve far higher purposes, by the 
care of Him who called them into being. As the boun- 
daries of nations, they offer a check to intercommunica- 
tion which seems a disadvantage ; but the difficulties 
connected with aggressive wars between communities 
thus separated, have undoubtedly contributed to promote 
peace and maintain independence. 

e3 
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The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies ; and the friends of liberty and 
religion have often found a secure asylum in their fast- 
nesses from the invasion of arbitrary power. The winds, 
stopped^ in their progress by gigantic walls, are diverted 
from their course; for, incapable of being pent up, they 
escape by counter-currents in various directions, contri- 
buting more entirely to combine anew the atmosphere, and 
preserve it pure and salubrious. The clouds, arrested 
by the same obstacle, have their vapours condensed 
by contact with the chilled summits, and yield their 
moisture in abundant rains to supply the springs and 
streams, while the perpetual snows that crown the 
loftier heights furnish inexhaustible reservoirs of water 
for the mighty rivers. Capricious as the distribution 
and elevation of mountains at first sight appears, neither 
of these elements have been arbitrarily settled, but 
arranged with reference to the accommodation of man, 
and plainly indicate a beneficent, designing mind. Why 
is not the general mass of the Andes as elevated as its 
projecting summits? In that case, man never could 
have crossed the range; and towns situated within a 
comparatively short distance of each other, but on 
opposite sides of the chain, as Valparaiso and Mendoza, 
Arica and La Pas, Guayaquil and Cuen9a, would have 
been as much separated, to all purposes of commerce 
and intercourse, as if the Atlantic had rolled between 
them. Why, also, is not the mass of the Alps as elevated 
as that of the Andes, and the Ural as high as the Alps ? 
In that case, rU their present passes would be closed to 
the access of man ; and the countries on opposite sides, 
Italy and Switzerland, European and Asiatic Russia, 
could only communicate around the extremities of the 
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chains. The line of perpetual snow descending lower 
and lower as we recede from the equator towards, the 
poles, it is ohvious that if there were not a proportional 
diminution in the height of prominences on the surface, 
they would be perfectly impassable barriers. These are 
some of the ''chief things of the ancient mountains, tho 
precious things of the lasting hills." They proclaim the 
majesty, wisdom, and goodness of Him who weigheth 
them in "scales" and in a "balance;" and thus with 
"fire and hail, snow and vapour, fruitful trees and all 
cedars," the "mountains and all hills," show forth His 
p raise. — Milner, 

LESSON XXV. OOD LOOKS AT THE HEART. 

" I do not see how God can have any right to inter- 
fere with our thoughts and feelings," was Maria's frequent 
complaint. " If He had only required our actions to be 
so and so, we could have obeyed Him." 

** You are very generous, Maria ! " replied her father ; 
**so you will condescend to permit your Creator to con- 
trol the movements of your body; but over the soul 
-which inhabits it, and which alone gives it importance. 
He is to have no authority. Better, then, that instead of 
intelligent and thinking beings, God had created lifeless 
machines, for these might have executed a series of 
outward motions : and this, it seems, is all that God is 
to expect from His creatures," 

"But," said Maria, "earthly rulers do not meddle 
with thoughts and feelings; they are satisfied if the 
conduct is right." 

•' True ; because they cannot search the heart, and are 
obliged to content themselves with regulating the actions. 
But this is an imperfection in human law — the neces- 
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sary consequence of human ignorance ; and it is the 
very excellence of religion, that it takes cognisance of 
the heart as well as the conduct. But although the law 
has nothing to do with feelings, yet every man, in his 
private judgment of another, takes into the account 
his motives, does he not ?" 

" Yes, father, I suppose so." 

" Certainly ; if you reflect a moment, you will be con* 
scions that you do not judge them by their actions 
merely, but by what you can discover of their secret 
feelings and motives. It would not be enough to satisfy 
you, in a friend, that she treated you with outward 
kindness, if she had no real affection for you, and was 
merely selfish in her motives for professing it." 

**No, indeed, father, it would not." 

" Well, shall God be satisfied with less than His 
creatures will accept? But let us go on a little, and see 
how many actions derive their character from the 
motives which prompt them. 

'* You know we have been hoping for a visit from your 
Aunt C. Well, now, suppose she should come here, 
and you should treat her with the greatest affection, 
anticipate all her wants, and endeavour, in every pos- 
sible way, to make her visit agreeable; this conduct 
might proceed from one of several different motives. 
You might wish that your Aunt should admire and love 
you, and think what an amiable, obliging, affectionate 
little girl you are:" (Maria blushed, as if her father 
had read her heart:) "this would be vanity. Or you 
might think that, if you tried to please her, she would 
make you a present : this would be selfishness. Or you 
might really love her, and wish to make her happy : this 
would be benevolence. 
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*' Again, you might love your parents so well, that, 
supposing your attentions ~ to her would please them, 
you would treat her kindly from this motive, which 
would he filial affection. Or, finally, you might love 
God so well, that you would do it hecause He has com- 
manded us to seek the happiness of others. Now, which 
of aU these motives would be the right one ?" 

"I suppose you mean the last, father; but I should 
have thought that benevolence and filial affection would 
be right, too." 

" They are right, but they are not enough ; love to 
God should be united with them, and then they become 
proper motives. But you can see that the character of 
the action is entirely changed, in each case, by the 
chara«3ter of the motive. If you had been the aunt, and 
had perceived the little girPs attentions to you were 
prompted by either of the first motives ?" 

*< O, father, I should have disliked her the more, Uxe 
more she tried to please me." 

'' You acknowledge, then, that the heart alone gives a 
value to outward acts of kindness, and yet you wish God 
to be contented with formal and hypocritical services, 
while your heart is all enmity to Him ! O Maria, when 
will you learn that you are treating your Maker, as you 
would not dare to treat an earthly friend, — ^no, nor a 
common acquaintance ; for Him only do you require to 
be pleased with hypocrisy !'* — Fayson. 

LESSON XXVI. OCCUPATION OF LEISURE HOURS. 

In modern times, the celebrated Sir William Jones 
afforded the world an example for the occupation of 
leisure hours. All his philosophical and literary studies 
were carried on among the duties of a toilsome pro- 
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fession, which he was, nevertheless, so far from neglect- 
ing, that his attention to all its demands upon his time 
and faculties constitutes one of the most remarkable of 
his claims to our admiration. But he was from his 
boyhood a miracle of industr}*, and showed, even in his 
earliest years, how intensely his soul glowed with a love 
of knowledge. He used to relate that, when he was only 
three or four years of age, if he applied to his mother, a 
woman of uncommon intelligence and acquirements, for 
information upon any subject, her common answer was, 
*' Bead, and you will know." He thus acquired a passion 
for books, which only grew in strength with increasing 
ye-ars. Even at school his voluntary exertions exceeded 
ill amount his prescribed tasks ; and Dr. Thackeray, one 
cf his masters, was wont to say of him, that he was a 
boy of so active a mind, that if he were left naked and 
friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would, nevertheless, 
find the road to fame and riches. At this time he used 
frequently to devote whole nights to study, when he 
would generally take tea or coffee to prevent sleeping. 
He had already, merely to divert his leisure, commenced 
his study of the law; and it is related, that he would 
of en amuse and surprise his mother's legal acquaint- 
ances by putting cases to them from an abridgment of 
Ooke*s Institutes, which he had read and mastered. In 
after-life his maxim was, never to neglect any oppor- 
r^unity of improvement which presented itself. In con^ 
formity with this rule, while making the most wonderful 
exertions in the study of the Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
languages, at Oxford, he took advantage of the vacations 
to learn riding and fencing, and for reading the best 
authors in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French,— 
thus, to transcribe an observation of his own, "with 
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the fortune of a peasant, giving himself the education 
of a prince." — ** Library of Entertaining Knowledge,'* 

LESSON XXVII. NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 

There is scarcely any circumstance connected with the 
history of a bird more interesting than the construction 
of ,its nest. ^ The diversity in the forms and materials, 
the position, the degree of comfort, the exposure or con- 
cealment, presented by the nests of birds which appa* 
rently disagree very slightly in their habits and require- 
ments, is one of those facts at which we wonder, but 
which we cannot explain. The Golden-crested Wren, 
a minute creature, interweaves small branches of moss 
with the web of the spider, and forms a closely com- 
pacted texture, nearly an inch in thickness, lining it 
with such a profusion of feathers, that, sinking deep 
into this downy accumulation, it seems almost lost 
itself when sitting ; and the young when hatched appear 
stifled with the warmth of their bedding and the heat 
of their apartment ; while the Whitethroat, the Blackcap, 
and others, which hatch their young nearly at the same 
period, require nothing of the kind. A few loose bents 
and goose-grass, rudely entwined, with perhaps the 
luxury of some scattered hairs, are perfectly sufficient 
for all the wants of these ; yet they are birds that live 
only in genial temperatures, feel nothing of the icy gales 
that are natural to our pretty indigenous artists, but flit 
from sun to sun; and we might suppose would require 
much warmth in our climate during the season of 
hatching : but it is not so. 

What a contrast is there between the nest of the 
Eingdove and that of the Magpie! The former chooses 
the fork of a horizontal branch, often of an oak or a 
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pine, with no shelter or protection ahove, and little or 
no foliage around. On this she places, rudely enough, 
a loose platform of dry twigs, without the slightest 
hollow, hut laid flat across one another without any 
attempt at interweaving; and so small a quantity is 
brought together, that the eggs may frequently be dis- 
cerned by the eye beneath, through the slight and looso 
accumulation. On the other hand, the Magpie, provident 
against depredation, if not against discovery, carefully 
selects the centre of some thick and thorny bush, or a 
tree so well fenced round with branches as to make 
approach difficult. The nest is a large dome — ^formed, 
indeed, of thorny twigs, but so interlaced and accumu- 
lated as to prevent any access to the eggs, except 
through the small hole in the side, through which the 
parent bird enters. Sometimes, when the situation 
seems not sufficiently strong by nature, the bush is 
barricaded and encircled with briars and thorns in the 
most formidable manner, so rough, so strong, and so 
firmly entwined with the living branches, that even man 
himself, without an axe or bill, would find it a matter of 
pain and difficulty to get at the nest. But inside this 
strong fortress, which is rough, for protection, a snug 
chamber is constructed, of well-wrought clay, smoothly 
plastered, and again lined with a warm drapery of fine 
fibres and dry blades of grass. — P, H, Gosse. 



LESSON XXVm. THE HOUBS. 

The hours are viewless angels 
That still go gliding by, 

And bear each moment's record up 
To Him who rules on high. 
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And we, who walk among them. 

As one by one departs, 
See not that they are hovering 

For ever round our hearts. 

Like summer bees that hover 

Around the idle flowers, 
They gather every act and thought — 

These viewless angel hours. 

The poison or the nectar 
The heart's deep flower-cup yields; 

A sample still they gather swift, 
And leave us in the fields. 

But still they steal the record, 

And bear it far away; 
Their mission flight, by day or night, 

No angel power can stay. 

But as we spend each moment 

That God to us has given, 
The deed is known before His throne — 

The tale is told in heaven. 

These bee-like hours we see not. 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only know, too oft, when flown. 
That they have left their stings. 

So teach me, heavenly Father, 

To spend each flying hour. 
That as they go they may not show - 

My heart a poison dd flower. 
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So when death brings its shadows. 

The hours that linger last. 
May bear my hopes on angel wings. 

Unfettered by the past. — E. P. Cranch. 

LESSON XXIX. — YALLETS. 

Mountain ranges and hilly districts are intersected by 
valleys, the general arrangement of which corresponds 
with that of the mountains or hills among which they 
are situated. 

Valleys are distinguished, according to their relative 
positions, into principal valleys, lateral valleys, and sub- 
ordinate volleys. Principal valleys , are such as separate 
extensive parallel ranges of mountains ; of this descrip- 
tion is the Valais, or Valley of the Rhone. Lateral 
valleys, are valleys which intersect, and are formed by, 
the lateral branches of a mountain range ; and svbordi- 
fUMte valleys, are such as are formed by the spurs, or minor 
branches, and are usually of inferior size. When valleys 
are narrow, and difficult of access, they are termed 
ravines, dells, defiles, or passes. These narrow valleys 
are of most frequent occurrence among steep mountains, 
where the sides rise with precipitous abruptness, and 
often present scenes of much beauty and grandeur. 

Some valleys consist of a series of basin-shaped 
cavities, successively rising in elevation, and separated 
from each other by a rocky barrier. In valleys of this 
description, distinct ridges, apparently formed by deposits 
from water, frequently occur, marking the height at 
which the waters formerly stood. These ridges may 
often be traced at parallel heights on both sides of the 
valley; and from the level, road-like appearance they 
present, have been termed parallel roads. They are of 
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frequent occurrence in all mountainoas districts, and are 
not uncommon in the Highlands of Scotland. Such are 
the parallel roads of Glen Boy, Glen Ghoy, and Glen 
Spean. 

Some valleys are hasin-shaped, or of a circular form, 
being surrounded on all sides by a girdle of mountains, 
with the exception of a narrow outlet, through which 
the superabundant waters of the valley make their 
escape. Bohemia forms an example of such a valley, 
and consists of a single circular basin nearly 300 miles 
in diameter, and presenting the appearance of having 
been a vast lake, until a passage was forced through the 
Erzgebirge Mountain, and the gorge formed, through 
which the river Elbe at the present day flows into 
Saxony. Unless effected by slow degrees, and by the 
gradual wearing away of the mountain ridge, how fear- 
ful would be the devastating effects caused by the burst- 
ing of such a barrier, and the overflowing of such a lake ! 

Numerous instances also occur of mountain valleys 
still forming the beds of lakes, the waters, in these 
cases, not having yet effected their escape. Lakes of 
this class are met with in the Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
Himalaya Mountains, the Andes, &c. ; and, though on a 
very small scale, in our own island : the tarn, or little 
lake, on the summit of Oader Idris, affording an example 
of such a mountain lake. — Zorrdin, 

LESSON XXX. — CONSCIENCE. 

The feeling which makes us happy when we do our 
duty, and which condemns us when we sin, is conscience. 
Conscience is very faithful ; it is always ready in our 
hearts, to tell us what we ought to do, and what we 
ought not to do. 
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Conscience warns us before we begin to do wrong. If 
a man were to see a little girl going towards a deepwell» 
with nothing around it to keep her firom Mling in, and 
should tell her to take care and not go there — that would 
be warning her. Now conscience warns us. When we 
are going to do anything wrong — jes» even when we are 
just beginning to think of doing wrong — conscience 
warns ns not to do it. 

Conscience nmonstratss while we are doing wrong. 
Suppose some children, walking in a garden, were to go 
to a tree, and get some apples which were not ripe, and 
which their father had forbidden them to take ; and sup- 
pose that one of the children, more obedient than the 
rest, should stand bj and say, '< You had better not take 
those apples ; it is wrong ; you ought not to do it — ^yon 
ought not to disobey father," this would be remomtrating. 
Now, conscience always remonstrates when we are doing 
anything wroug. We feel uneasy and unhappy while 
we are doing it ; and we cannot help thinking all the 
lime that it is wrong, and that we ought not to do it* 
This is conscience remonstrating with us, and endea* 
vouring to keep us from sin. 

Conscience reproaches us after we have done wrong, 
and makes us anxious, unhappy, and afraid. We are 
afraid that somebody saw us, or will in some way find 
out the wrong we have done. We are unhappy; we 
cannot help thinking of the sin, though we try to forget 
it. When we are alone, conscience reproaches us ; it 
reminds us of our guilt, and we fe^l ashamed and 
wretched. We are afraid, too. We dare not be alone. 
We know that we have offended God, and committed 
wickedness, and our hearts sink with fear. Oh, how 
much better would it be for us always to do right, than 
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thns to woand conscience and load our hearts with 
anxiety ! 

Conscience hecomes quiet again when we confess the 
wrong that we have done, and resolve to do so no more. 
It is prohahle that the principal reason why God has 
given us conscience, is to prevent our doing wrong; and 
so, when we cease to do wrong, it generally ceases to 
give us paiiL If a hoy is only intending to do some- 
thing wrong, hut has not yet hegun to do it, and his 
conscience is warning him and making him feel restless 
and uneasy, he can veiy easily quiet its warnings, and 
ohtain peace of mind again. And how ? Why, simply 
by giving up his design of doing wrong, and determin- 
ing to do right. If he has already done wrong, and 
injured any one by it — ^then if he will determine to do 
so no more, and confess his fault, and make reparation 
for the injury if he can, he will he happy again. 

Peace of mind and a quiet conscience are of inestim- 
able value. Without these, all other means of enjoy- 
ment will fail of making us happy; and with them, 
whatever other privation we may sufifer, life may pass 
pleasantly away. — J, Abbott, 

LESSON XXXL — THE YOUNG LINNiBUS OF TOBNEA. 

At Tomea, at the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Dr. Clarke, the celebrated traveller, met with 
this interesting youth, of whom he has given the follow- 
ing account: — 

" We had sent to the apothecary of the place for a few 
jars of the conserved berries of the rubm arcticus. They 
were brought by a boy without either shoes or stockings, 
who, having executed his master's orders, began to cast 
a longing eye towards the books of plants which we were 
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engaged in taming over — being then busied in arranging 
our specimens — Tivhen, to our astonishment, he named 
every one of them as fast as they appeared, giving to each 
of them, with great accuracy, its Linnsean appellation. 
This extraordinary youth, with whom we soon became 
better acquainted, was the dutiful son of a poor widow, 
named Pyppon, living at Uleabag, who, having bestowed 
upon her child the best education her circumstances 
could afifbrd, had placed him as an apprentice to this 
apothecary. The apothecary had himself a turn for 
natural history, but did not choose that his little pupil 
should quit the pestle and mortar for the pursuits of 
botany and entomology ; ' It interrupted,* as he said, 
and perhaps verytruly, * the business of his shop.' The 
consequence was, that this young Linnaeus carried on his 
studies unknown to his master, concealing his books and 
plants, and rising eveiy morning before three o'clock, 
that he might snatch a few stolen hours from the duties 
of his profession, and dedicate them to inquiries which 
had already qualified him to become his master's instmC" 
tor. If he found, in his barefooted rambles, a new plant 
or a new insect, he was compelled to hide it in his hat, 
and thus bear it to his hidden museum. It fell out, how- 
ever, that his master discovered his boxes of insects ; 
and these he afterwards allowed him to place in his shop, 
because they attracted the notice of customers, and gra- 
tified the master's vanity, who always exhibited them as 
of his own collecting. They had been thus exhibited to 
us. This curious example of the power of genius rising 
superior to all circumstances, and overwhelming every 
obstacle, in one so young and friendless, induced us to 
take some pains in prevailing upon his master to allow 
full scope to the bent of his inclination ; and many were 
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the pretences upon which we sent to the shop, that our 
yonng philosopher might be made happj, by bringing 
Tehat was required. Upon one of these occasions we 
told him that a plant rather rare, the so^ichus nbiricus, was 
said to grow in the neighbourhood of Tomea, but that 
we had failed in our endeavours to find it. The words 
were scarcely uttered, when he ran o£f, as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and soon returned, having in his hand 
two or three specimens of the plant." 

LESSON XXXII. — NESTS OF BBITISH BIRDS. 

The hemispherical cups of mud, formed by the com* 
mon House Martin in the comers of windows, and under 
the eaves and ledges of houses, are well known to every 
one. Soft mud from the edges of pools, or ruts in the 
high road, is collected by the bird in' little pellets, 
carried in her mouth to the selected spot, and there 
plastered against the wall, pellet after pellet, until the 
lowest layer is formed. As each is deposited, the 
tenacity of the material is increased by an admixture 
with glutinous saliva secreted by the bird, and minute 
bits of broken straw help to render it more compact. 
Lest the weight of the work, while it is yet soil, should 
pull it down, the little architect does not work too fast ; 
but making only a shallow layer every morning, she 
devotes the rest of the day to amusement : thus the work 
progressively hardens. She works by clinging to the 
irregularities of the wall, with her strong feet in a per- 
pendicular position, the tail strongly thrown in, and 
serving as an additional support ; and as she lays on 
each pellet of mud, she plasters it about with her chin, 
moving her head rapidly from side to side. Thus, in 
the course of ten days or a fortnight, a snug and tight 
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F<»otprint8, that perhaps another, 

SaHing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked hrother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. — Londfellow. 

LESSON XXXIV. PLAINS. 

Plains of greater or less extent, presenting compara- 
tively small inequalities, occur in all parts of the globe. 
A vast plain of this description occupies a considerable 
portion of Northern Europe, commencing on the Ger- 
man Ocean, comprising the Netherlands, Denmark, the 
northern districts of France and Germany, a considerable 
portion df Poland, and nearly the whole of European 
Bussia, and terminating only at the base of the Uralian 
Mountains. 

This vast plain is separated by the Uralian range 
from another of yet greater extent, the Siberian lowland, 
which occupies nearly the whole of Northern Asia. 
The depression in the region of the Caspian Sea may be 
considered a continuation of the great European lowland. 

A vast plain, or lowland, extends across the northern 
part of Africa, stretching from the shores of the Atlantic 
to the valley of the Nile, partially bounded on the north 
by the Atlas range, and terminated on the south by the 
elevated land which extends across from Cape Verde to 
Abyssinia. 

In the New World, the great valley of the Mississippi 
presents a vast and magnificent plain. A large portion 
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of this great lowland is remarkably level, and conse- 
quently subject to periodical inundations from the 
mighty rivers by which it is traversed. The more 
elevated parts consist of an alternation of forests, and 
prairies (or natural meadows), abounding in wild animals. 
The lowlands of South America, called llanos, or pampas, 
and savannahs, are of equal extent. 

The plains to which we have hitherto directed our 
attention are for the most part little elevated above the 
level of the sea ; but there is another class of plains 
which claims some notice, plateaux, or table-lands, an 
appellation which has been given them on account of 
tlieir elevation above the other plains, and occasional 
table-like form, rising abruptly, with steep acclivities 
on every side. Some of these table-lands are of great 
extent, and retain a general elevation of several thousand 
feet above the sea, though in many instances their sur- 
faces are much undulated. 

The most extensive table-land in Europe is that of 
Central Spain, embracing the two Castiles, which has a 
general elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Asia presents some of the most extensive table-lands 
on the face of the globe. The most remarkable of these 
are the vast regions of Central Asia, including Thibet, 
and the desert of Gobi or Shamo. 

A table-land of considerable extent has been observed 
in South Africa. It is situated between the Orange 
Biver and the Kuisip, and is flanked by the Unuma, or 
Bulb Mountains. 

The New World affords examples of some very consi- 
derable plateaux. That of Mexico has a general elevation 
of 7,000 feet above the sea. Several less extensive but 
very elevated table-lands are included between the two 
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lofty parallel ranges which constitute the Andes of Peni 
aad Golomhia : such is the tahle-land of Quito, 8,000 feet, 
and that of Biobomha, more than 10,000 feet, above the 
level of the sea. — Zandin. 

LESSON XXXY. OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience is doing something that is required, or 
refraining from something that is forbidden, because it 
is required or forbidden by one who has power to com- 
]nand. And in all those cases where other persons have 
1 ightfal authority to command or direct us, we ought to 
obey with promptness, cheerfulness, and strict fidelity. 

Obedience ought to be prompt ; that is, the command 
must be obeyed as soon as it is given, if it is one that is 
intended to be immediately obeyed. Sometimes children 
delay, to ask the reason for the command, — sometimes 
to make objections, — sometimes because they are doing 
something else which they do not wish to leave ; and 
sometimes, when the duty assigned is not very pleasant, 
they move so slowly and reluctantly in doing it, as to 
consume a great deal more time than is necessary in 
accomplishing the object. Prompt obedience is worth a 
great deal more than that which is reluctant and slow. 
He who obeys tardily does not more than half obey. 
Then, prompt obedience is much the most pleasant 
If an unpleasant duty is to be performed, the easiest way 
to get through it is to despatch it at once. 

Obedience ought to be cheerful. It must of course 
necessarily happen, that a great many commands which 
children have to obey are disagreeable. Still they must 
be obeyed ; and they are made much more disagreeable 
to all concerned by being obeyed in a sullen and ill- 
natured manner. 
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Obedience ought to be faithful. When any work is 
assigned to boys or girls, they ought to go forward as 
steadily and industriously when they are not watched as 
when they are. It is not enough to go through the 
forms of obedience alone. A boy who is stationed at his 
desk, on a summer morning, to write or to study for an 
hour alone, must not only, in order to obey, remain 
there at his post, but he must give his mind diligently 
to his work. A faithful boy will do so, whether he is 
observed or not observed. He is impelled by an inward 
principle of duty, and by a desire for the satisfaction and 
happiness which fidelity will always secure. 

Such is the kind of obedience which children ought to 
render to cheir parents and teachers ; and they ought to 
render it of their own accord and willingly, without 
making it necessary to exercise compulsion. But if 
they will not obey of their own accord, it is most 
undoubtedly the parent's and the teacher's duty to 
compel them to obey. This is a very painful duty, but 
it must be performed. Children are not old enough to 
understand the reasons for all the commands and prohi- 
bitions which their parents think necessary. In some 
cases where they might understand, there is not time to 
explain them. Then, even where the reasons can be 
rjiderstood, and are fully explained, children, as we all 
know perfectly well, cannot be depended upon to do what 
they know is best, without being required to do it. They 
have not sufficient firmness, constancy, and self-denial. 
It is not reasonable to expect it of them. It becomes 
necessary, by the very constitution of their minds, that 
there should be a power above them, to make up by its 
authority for their want of mental and moral energy, and 
self-control. Parents and teachers must therefore pos- 

o 
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sess authority. They cannot depend upon advice or 
persuasion; they must command. And children must 
be required to obey. — J. AbboU. 



LESSON XXXYI. SALT MINES OF POLAND. 

The mines of Cracow, as they are frequently called, 
though they are between six and eight miles from that 
city, are at a village named Wielitska, situated on a ridge 
of hills, adjoining the Carpathian mountains. The 
mode of descent into the mine is by means of hammocks, 
fastened to a great rope, by which the loads of salt are 
drawn up. " We were let down gently," says Mr. Coxe, 
*' without any fear of danger, though the depth was 
almost five hundred feet." When the travellers stepped 
out of their hammocks they were not at their journey's 
end, for they had yet to descend a slope, in some places 
very broad, in others the pathway was cut in the rock, 
into stairs, which were, rather slippery, — but being wide, 
and glittering with the lights which the visitors carri6c\ 
looked like a grand staircase in a palace. To some 
lower places the descent was by ladders. Every visitor 
and his guide carried a light, which occasioned a pecu- 
liarly brilliant effect. Mr. Wraxall describes one vast 
chamber in these salt works, in which, he says, '* a 
thousand people might dine without inconvenience." 

When fairly descended into the mine, the traveller 
finds an underground country. There is neither tree 
nor sky, — but there are roads, with horses and carriages 
travelling in them ; with multitudes of people — men,, 
women, and children ; for it has been said, that many 
are bom there, and pass in these caverns great part of 
their lives. This is voluntary on their parts ; for those 
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who choose to ascend, in the intervals of labour, are 
permitted to breathe occasionally the fresh air in the 
fields, and to enjoy the light of day. The horses, how- 
ever, once taken down, never return to daylight, but are 
foddered and sleep in sheds cut in the salt rock. 

Many of the chambers are very large, and supported 
by pillars of salt, left for the purpose : some of thom are 
thirty or forty, and some seventy or eighty feet in 
height, without any support except from the sides. The 
roads and galleries branch out in many directions. In 
some parts they are very intricate, so that persons, 
whose light has been accidentally extinguished, have 
perished, not being able to find their way back. The 
extent of this stratum of salt is not known, but the 
length already excavated exceeds a mile, and the breadth 
nearly half as much. The depth already dug is about 
seven hundred feet. 

It seems remarkable that all these places, though 
formed of salt) are very dry. There is one rivulet of 
water running through the mine, which is fresh at its 
source, but becomes saltish, by running in the channel 
which it has worn in the salt rock. The rock is hewn 
with pickaxes, as in our English mines in Cheshire. 

There are other mines in the neighbourhood, which 
have been wrought above six hundred years ; yet the 
labourers have not come to the end of the stratum of 
salt in any direction. Between four and five hundred 
miners are employed in these works ; and the whole 
number of men engaged in them is about seven hun- 
dred. Each continues at his work for eight hours, and 
then, if he chooses, rises again to the surface. About 
300,000 quintals, or sixty million pounds of salt, have 
been annually raised from theso mines. — Isaac Taylor, 
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LESSON XXXVir. — THE LION. 

There is something so noble anl imposing in the 
presence of tho lion, when seen walking free and 
undaunted on his native soil, that no descriptiod can 
convey an adequate idea of his striking appearance. He 
is exquisitely formed by nature for the predatory habits 
which he is destined to pursue. Combining in compara* 
tively small compass the qualities of power and agility, 
he is enabled easily to destroy almost every beast of the 
forest, however superior to him in weight and stature. 
Though under four feet in height, he has little difficulty 
in dashing to the ground and overcoming the lofty and 
apparently powerfiil giraffe, whose head towers above 
the trees of the forest, and whose skin is nearly an inch 
in thickness. The lion is the constant attendant of the 
vast herds of buffaloes which frequent the interminable 
forests of the interior : he also preys on all the larger 
varieties of the antelopes, and on both the varieties of 
the gnoo. The zebra is also a favourite object of his 
pursuit. 

The lion is very generally diffused throughout the 
secluded parts of South Africa. He is, however, no- 
where met with in great abundance, it being very rare 
to find more than three, or even two, families of lions 
frequenting the same district, and drinking at the same 
fountain. It is a common thing to come upon a full- 
grown lion and lioness, associating with three or four 
young ones nearly full-grown; at other times, full-grown 
males will be found hunting together in a happy state 
of friendship. 

The male lion is adorned with a long, rank, shaggy 
mane, which in some instances almost sweeps the ground 
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The colour of these manes varies, some being veiy dark, 
and others of a golden yellow. The females are destitute 
of a mane, being covered with a short, thick, glossy coat 
of tawny hair. One of the most striking things con- 
nected with the lion is his voice, which is extremely 
grand and striking. It consists at times of a low, deep 
moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in faintly 
audible sighs ; at other times he startles the forest with 
loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated five or six times 
in quick succession, each increasing in loudness to the 
third or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six low» 
muffled sounds, very much resembling distant thunder. 
Not unfrequently a troop may be heard roaring in concert, 
one assuming the lead, and two, three, or four more regu- 
larly taking their parts, like persons singing a catch. 

The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal : during 
the day he lies concealed beneath the shade of some low 
bushy tree, either in the level forest or on tlie mountain 
side. He is also partial to lofly reeds or fields of long 
rank grass, such as occur in low- lying valleys. From 
these haunts he sallies when the sun goes down, and 
commences his nightly prowl. One thing conspicuous 
about them is their eyes, which, in a dark night, glow 
like two balls of fire. The female is more fierce and 
active than the male. At no time is the lion so much to 
be dreaded as when his partner has small young ones. 
One day, when out elephant hunting, accompanied by 
two hundred and fifty men, I was astonished to behold a 
majestic lion slowly and steadily advancing towards us, 
veith a bearing the most noble and imposing that can be 
conceived. Lashing his tail from side to side, and 
growling haughtily, his terribly expressive eye resolutely 
fixed upon us, he approached. A headlong flight of the 

ad 
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two hundred and fifty men was the immediate result, and 
in the confusion of the moment, four couples of my dogs 
which they had heen leading were allowed to escape. 
These instantly faced the lion, who, finding that hy his 
hold hearing he had succeeded in putting his enemies to 
flight, now hecame solicitous for the safety of his little 
family, with which the lioness was retreating in the hack 
ground. Facing ahout, he followed them with a haughty 
step, growling fiercely at the dogs, which trotted along 
on either side of him. On running down the hill side ta 
recall my dogs, I for the first time ohserved the retreat- 
ing lioness, with four cuhs. — Cwnming, 

LESSON XXXVIII. ^THE NAUTILUS. ' 

Where Ausonian summers glowing. 
Warm the deep to life and joyance. 
And gentle zephyrs, nimbly blowing, . 
Wanton with the waves, that flowing 
By many a land of ancient glory, 
And many an isle renowned in story. 
Leap along with gladsome buoyance ; 

There, Marinere, 

Dost thou appear. 
In faery pinnace gaily flashing. 
Through the white foam proudly dashing — 
The joyous playmate of the buxom breeze. 
The fearless fondling of the mighty seas. 

Thou the light sail boldly spreadest. 
O'er the furrowed waters gliding : 
Thou nor wreck, nor foeman dreadest — 
Thou nor helm, nor compass needest, 
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While the sun is bright above thee. 
While the bounding surges love thee. 
In their deepening bosom hiding, 

Thou canst not fear, 

Small Marinere ; 
For — ^though the tides, with restless motion, 
Bear thee to the desert ocean — 
Far as the ocean stretches to the sky, 
' Tis all thine own, 'tis all thy empery. 

Lame is art, and her endeavour 
Follows nature's course but slowly. 
Guessing, toiling, seeking ever. 
Still improving, perfect never ; 
Little Nautilus^ thou showest 
Deeper wisdom than thou knowest 
Lore, which man should study lowly : 
Bold faith and cheer. 
Small Marinere, 
' Are thine, within thy pearly dwelling — 
Thine, a law of life compelling 
Obedience— perfect, simple, glad, and free — 
To the gr£At will that animates the sea. 

Hartley Coleridge. 



LESSON IIXIX. — VOLCANOES. 

Mountains of this class require specific notice, on 
account of their peculiar features, and powerful influence 
in modifying the physiognomy of the districts in which 
they are situated. The Bomans applied the term Yul- 
cania, derived from Yulcanus, the name of their imaginary 
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god of fire, to a small island in the Lipari group, on the 
north of Sicily, which exhibited signs of fiery activity 
before the Christian era, and still emits gaseous exhala- 
tions. Our word '' volcano" is from the same source, 
and has become the common denomination of all sites 
remarkable in the economy of the globe for discharges 
of smoke, flame, steam, ashes, and molten products, 
which, being generally elevated, are hence styled burning 
mountains. They commonly form very regular cones, 
with a hollow at the summit, called the crater, or cup, 
the sides of which are sometimes entire, like the walls 
of a circus, but often rent. The inclosed space, more 
immediately the scene of luminous phenomena during 
eruptions, is of very various extent, and undergoes great 
changes from the tremendous action of the eruptive 
forces. While the interior of some craters is perfectly 
inaccessible, owing to the steepness of the sides, others 
may be descended in seasons of repose to the floor, 
which usually presents a series of ashy cones, with 
cracks and fissures, through which jets of smoke, steam, 
and flame issue at the most tranquil intervals. 

Volcanoes are either active or extinct. Those of the 
first class are either incessantly active, like Stromboli, 
which has never been known to extinguish its torch ; or 
intermittent, intervals of quiet, more or less extended, 
occurring between successive outbursts. The oldest 
volcano, or the one whose activity has been known to the 
civilised world for the longest period, is Etna. Vesuvius 
was not known to be in action before the year a.d. 79, 
when the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were over- 
whelmed by its products. Both mountains have since 
had long periods of inactivity, Etna having reposed for 
several centuries in the middle ages ; but the eruptions 
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of both have increased in frequency and violence in more 
modem times. Extinct volcanoes are those whose form 
and materials plainly denote them to have once been 
scenes of fiery explosions, but which have not been known 
to exhibit any signal of energy. Yet, as Europeans have 
only been acquainted with the great majority of volcanoes 
for a comparatively short period, it is possible that some 
may be classed as extinct which are merely intermittent. 
An explosion, after a long interval of intermission, is 
usually most tremendous. 

The vast majority of volcanoes occupy the basin and 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, extending from the South 
Shetlands, along the west coast of America, from Tierra 
del Fuego (Land of Fire) to the Aleutian Isles, stretching 
through that chain to Kamschatka, and thence proceed- 
ing by the Kurile, Japanese, and Philippine Islands, into 
the Indian Archipelago, on the one hand, and through 
the Australian Isles to New Zealand, on the other. 

MUner, 

LESSON XL. INDUSTRY. 

Industry, to be successful, ought to be steady, per- 
severing, and wisely directed. Industry ought to be 
steady. If we look upon a young boy, and a man of 
maturity and experience, going out together to work, we 
shall observe a very marked difiference in their manner. 
We will suppose that they are going out into the forests, 
upon a winter morning, with a sled drawn by oxen, to 
get in wood. The boy is running hither and thither, 
and jumping about the sled ; and when he comes to the 
woods, he begins cutting with great zeal and earnestness, 
to see if he cannot get a log cut off before his father. 
His father, on the other hand, moves deliberately. He 
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takes no unnecessary steps ; he makes no violent exer- 
tion. The consequence is, that the hoj is exhausted in 
an hour, and after that can do very little more ; whilr 
the man is ahle to continue his lahour steadily till t] 
sun goes down in the evening. 

Industry must he persevering. One great cause of want 
of perseverance among all persons, is their losing their 
interest in what they have hegun, and then ahandoning 
it for something else. Thus they go on and waste a 
great deal of time and strength upon unfinished under- 
takings. 

Children ^erj often manifest a great want of perse* 
verance in respect to the studies which they commence 
at school. When some new study is thought of, they are 
often very desirous of undertaking it They petition 
their parents and the teacher to allow them to get the 
hooks and hegin. They are sure that they shall like it 
And so they will like it ; that is, they will like the 
beginning of it, which is all, in fact, that they can dis- 
tinctly foresee. They see cleaiiy that they shall like the 
heginning ; and the interest and pleasure which really 
helong to the novelty of the undertaking, they think will 
attach permanently to the study itself. They hegin, 
accordingly, with great zeal ; hut when the first ardour 
is over, and they find that the new study, which looked 
80 alluring, requires the same patient assiduity that the 
old studies demanded, they are disappointed and dis- 
couraged, and all their interest is gone. 

Industry must he well directed. The huilding of the 
Egyptian pyramids seems to have heen ^l-directed 
industry. A vast amount of lahour and expense was 
devoted to them ; hut the mighty structures were almost 
utterly useless when they were done. The work of 
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making a railroad, on the other hand, is well-directed 
industry. The interest and pleasure of construction are 
as great in this case as in the other ; and the railroad, at 
last, is a vast puhlic convenience every day of its exist- 
ence. There is the same difference in smaller enter, 
prises, and even in the plays of children. Sometimes 
children waste their time upon projects which they have 
not the power to accomplish, and sometimes upon those 
which will do them no good, and give them no pleasure 
if they succeed in accomplishing them. 

A great deal of the industry of men, as well as that of 
boys, is wasted in ill-directed efforts. Sometimes, for 
want of proper care and deliberation in forming the plan, 
the whole enterprise fails. Sometimes they attempt to 
do what is impossible; and, sometimes, after a long 
period of toil and anxiety, and heavy expenditure, they 
accomplish their object: but they find that it entirely 
disappoints their expectations and hopes, when it is 
obtained. In all our undertakings, therefore, whether in 
the plays of childhood or in the serious pursuits of 
middle life, we ought to consider the practicability and 
the wisdom of what we undertake, before we begin to 
expend our energies upon it ; and thus our industry will 
be wisely directed. If it is steady and persevering 
besides, the results which it will secure for us will 
be of great value. — J. Abbott* 

LESSON XLI.— COLUliBOs's FIRST SIGHT OF THE NEW 

WORLD. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing 
on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and 
privately pointed it out to Pedro Gultierez, a page of 
the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and call- 
ing to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it 
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in motion, as if it were carried from place to place. A 
little after midnight the joyful sound of *' Land! Land!" 
was heard from the Pinta, which kept always a-head of 
the other ships ; hut having heen so often deceived 
hy fallacious appearances, every man was now become 
slow of belief, and waited in all the anguish of uncer- 
tainty and impatience for the return of day. As soon as 
morning dawned, all doubts and fears were dispelled. 
From every ship an island was seen about two leagues 
to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored 
with wood, and watered with many rivulets, presented 
the aspect of a delightful country. The crew of the 
Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of thanks- 
giving to God, and were joined by those of the other 
ships, with tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to heaven was followed by an act 
of justice to their commander. They threw themselves 
at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of self-condem- 
nation mingled with reverence; they implored him to 
pardon their ignorance, incredulity and insolence, which 
had created him so much unnecessary disquiet, and 
had so often obstructed the prosecution of his well-con- 
certed plan ; and passing, in the warmth of their admira- 
tion, from one extreme to another, they now pronounced 
the man, whom they had so lately reviled and threatened, 
to be a person inspired by heaven with sagacity and 
fortitude more than human, in order to accomplish a 
design so far beyond the ideas and conception of all 
former ages. — Bohertson, 

LESSON XLII. THE GIJIAFFE. 

These gigantic and exquisitely beautiful animals are 
widely distributed throughout the interior of Southern 
Africa, but are nowhere to be met with in great numbers. 
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In countries unmolested by the intrusive foot of man, 
the giraffe is found generally in herds, varying from 
twelve to sixteen ; but I have not unfrequently met with 
herds containing thirty individuals, and on one occasion 
I counted forty together; this, however, was owing to 
chance, and about sixteen may be reckoned as the 
average number of a herd. These herds are composed 
of giraffes of various sizes, — ^from the young giraffe of 
nine or ten feet in height, to the dark chesnut-coloured 
old bull, whose exalted head towers above his com- 
panions, generally attaining a height of upwards of 
eighteen feet. The females are of lower stature, and 
more delicately formed, than the males, their height 
averaging from sixteen to seventeen feet. Some writers 
have discovered ugliness and want of grace in the giraffe, 
but I consider him one of the most strikingly beautiful 
animals in the creation; and when a herd is scattered 
through a grove of the picturesque parasol-topped acacias 
which silver their native pltfins, and on whose upper- 
most shoots they are enabled to browse, by the colossal 
height with which nature has endowed them, he must 
indeed be slow of conception who fails to discover both 
grace and dignity in all their movements. 

Every animal is seen to the greatest advantage in the 
haunts which nature destined him to adorn; and amongst 
the various living creatures which beautify this fair 
creation, I have often traced a remarkable resemblance 
between the animal and the general appearance of the 
locality in which it is found. This I first remarked at 
an early age, when entomology occupied a part of my 
attention. No person following this interesting pursuit 
can fail to observe the extraordinary likeness which 
insects bear to the abodes in which they are met with. 

H 
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Thus, among the long green grass, we find a variety of 
long green insects, whose legs and antenme so resemble 
the shoots emanating from the stalks of the grass, that it 
requires a practised eye to distinguish them. Through- 
out sandy districts, varieties of insects are met with of a 
colour similar to the sand they inhabit. Among the 
green leaves of the various trees of the forest innumer- 
able leaf-coloured insects are found ; while, adhering to 
the rough grey bark of these forest trees, we observe 
beautifully coloured, grey-looking moths, of various pat- 
terns, yet altogether so resembling the bark as to be 
invisible to the passing observer. In like manner among 
quadrupeds I have traced a corresponding analogy ; for, 
even in the case of the stupendous elephant, the ashy 
colour of his sides so corresponds with the general 
^appearance of the gray thorny jungles which he frequents 
during the day, that a person unaccustomed to hunting 
elephants, standing on a commanding situation, might 
look down upon a herd and fail to detect their presence. 
And in the case of the giraffe, which is invariably met 
with among venerable forests, where innumerable blasted 
and weather-beaten trunks and stems occur^ I have 
repeatedly been in doubt as to the presence of a troop of 
them, until I had recourse to my spy-glass ; and on 
referring the case to my savage attendants, I have known 
even their optics to fail, — at one time mistaking these 
dilapidated trunks for cameleopards, and again confound- 
ing real cameleopards with these aged veterans of the 
forest — Cumming, 

LESSON XLIII. — THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing ! 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? — 
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** We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Arahy. 

"We have swept o'er cities in song renowned, — 

Silent they lie with the deserts round I 

We have crossed proud rivers whose tide hath rolled 

All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home 

Under peasant's roof-tree or monarch's dome." 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea's foam ? 
" We have found a change, we have found a pall. 
And a gloom o'ershadowing the banquet-hall ; 
And a mark on the floor as of life-drops spilt ; — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we built !" 

Oh ! joyous birds, it hath still been so ; 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go. 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep. 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep : 
Say what have ye found in the peasant's cot. 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot ? — 

"A change we have found there, — and many a change! 
Faces, and footsteps, and all things strange I 
Gone are the heads of the silvery hair , 
And the young that were have a brow of care, 
And the place is hushed where the children played — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we made !*' 
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Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 
Birds that o'ersweep it in power and mirth ! 
Yet through the wastes of the trackless air 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 
Ye over desert and deep have passed — 
So may we reach our bright home at last ! 

Mrs, Hemans, 

LESSON XLIV. EARTHQUAKES. 

In various parts of the world, and at various times, 
there have been felt movements of the superficial crust 
of the earth, consisting for the most part of one or more 
rapidly succeeding undulations, accompanied often by 
sounds, and traceable distinctly in some particular direc- 
tion, chiefly linear, taking time to proceed from one 
point to another. They are called earthquakes, and are 
recognised phenomena in all volcanic countries ; but 
occur also in districts which present no mark whatever 
of volcanic origin, and no. trace of volcanic products. 
The following account of the great earthquake that 
destroyed Lisbon well describes the chief phenomena. 

'' There was a sensible trembling of the earth in 
1760, after which it was excessively dry for four years 
together, insomuch that some springs, formerly very 
plentiful of water, were dried, and totally lost; at the 
same time the predominant winds were east and north- 
east, accompanied with various, though very small* 
tremors of the earth. The year 1766 proved very wet 
and rainy, the summer cooler than usual, and for forty 
days before the great earthquake, clear weather, yet not 
remarkably so. The 31st of October, the atmosphere 
and light of the sun had the appearance of clouds, with 
a notable obfuscation. The 1st of November, early in 
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the morning, a thick fog arose, which was soon dis- 
sipated by the heat of the san ; no wind stirring, the 
sea calm, and the weather as warm as in England in 
June or July. At thirty- five minutes after nine o'clock, 
without the least warning, except a rumbling noise, not 
unlike the artificial thunder at our theatres, immediately 
preceding, a most dreadful earthquake shook, by short 
but quick vibrations, the foundations of all Lisbon, so 
that many of the tallest edifices fell that instant. Then» 
with a scarcely perceptible pause, the nature of the 
motion changed, and every building was tossed like a 
waggon driven violently over rough stones, which laid 
in ruins almost every house, church, convent, and public 
building, with an incredible slaughter of the people. It 
continued, in all, about six minutes. At the moment of 
the beginning, some persons on the river, near a mile 
from the city, heard their boat make a noise, as if run 
aground or landing, though then in deep water, and saw 
at the same time the houses falling on both sides the 
river. Four or five minutes after, the boat made the 
like noise, which was another shock, which brought 
down more houses. The bed of the Tagus was in many 
places raised to its surface. Ships were driven from 
their anchors, and jostled together with great violence 
nor did the masters know if they were afloat or aground. 
The quay was overturned, with many hundreds of people 
on it, and sunk to an unfathomable depth in the water, 
not so much as one body afterwards appearing. The bar 
was seen dry from shore to shore; then suddenly the 
sea, like a mountain, came rolling in, and about Belem 
Castle the water rose fifty feet almost in an instant ; and, 
had it not been for the great bay opposite to the city, 
which received and spread the great flux, the low part of 
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it must have been under water. As it was, it came up to 
the houses, and drove the inhabitants to the hills. 
About noon there was another shock, when the walls of 
several houses which were yet standing, wei'e seen to 
open from top to bottom more than a quarter of a yard, 
but closed again so exactly as to leave scaix^ any mark of 
the injury. This earthquake came on three days before 
the new moon, when three quarters of the tide had i*nn 
up. The directum of its progress seems to have been 
from north to south nearly, for the people on the river, 
south of the town, observed the remotest buildings to 
fill! first, and the sweep to be continued down to the 
water's edge. Few days passed without some shock for 
the space of an ensuing year."* — AmUd, 

LESSON XLV. ^DUTY TO PARENTS. 

As children are, in early life, entirely helpless and 
dependent, Grod has made it the duty of their parents to 
feed, clothe, instruct, and govern them, until they shall 
be old enough to take care of and govern themselves. 
While, therefore, their parents are ftilfilling this duty> 
children ought to submit to their authority, respect and 
honour their parental office, attend to their instructions, 
and be grateful and a£fectionate, in return for their kind- 
ness and love. 

Children ought to be submissive to parental authority. 
To be submissive is to yield a willing and cheerful 
obedience. The child, who openly disobeys his father 
or mother, is guilty of great sin. He is not submissive. 
He rebels. He rebels agsunst the authority of his 
parents, and thus breaks the commands of God. So 
with the child who secretly disobeys. If we do what our 
parents command while they see us, and then, when we 
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suppose we are not observed, secretly disobey, we violate 
our duty. 

Children should respect and lumour their father and 
mother. It is very wrong ever to speak disrespectfully 
to them. Children often do ihia : sometimes when they 
are displeased, and sometimes from thoughtlessness. 
But it is always wrong. If we answer them in an ill- 
natured manner, or express feelings of dislike or resent- 
ment, or make them subjects of jest or ridicule, or trifle 
with their feelings in any way, we do -very wrong. Such 
treatment is entirely inconsistent with the principles 
which ought to govern the intercourse between the child 
and his parent. 

Children ought to pay very ready and carefiil attention 
to their parents' instructions. They are very dependent 
upon the instruction which their parents give them, and 
provide for them, for all that they learn ; and they ought 
toreceive these instructions with docility and rea- 
diness. 

Children ought to be grateful to their parents for all 
their kindness and care. It is true, that it is the duty 
of parents to provide for their children ; but, in doing it, 
they do not act coldly and formally, as if they were 
merely discharging a duty, — their hearts are filled with 
warm affection and love. How tenderly will a mother 
watch over her sick child in its cradle ! She sits by its 
side, gently soothing its uneasiness and pain while it 
wakes, and watching it while it sleeps. She hushes 
every noise, keeps off every cold breath of air — ^bathes 
the little sufferer's face and hands, to soothe his restless- 
ness—carries him, back and forth, across the room, with 
his cheek upon her sl.oulder, until her arms ache with 
the fatigue, — and, at midnight, when she lies down, at 
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last, to steal a few moments' rest, the least moToment at 
his cradle brings her to his side. 

When we consider how mnch fatigue, and anxiely, and 
saffering, parents endure for their children, it would 
seem, at first thought, that th^ never can be repaid ; 
and yet, on the other hand, when we consider how much 
power children have to gladden their parents' hearts, 
and lighten all their labours and cares, bj a kind and 
dutiful deportment, we are almost ready to belieye that 
they may fully compensate them day by day. — J, Abbott, 

LESSON XLVI. — COLUMBUS AT BABCELONA. 

The entrance of Columbus into Barcelona has been 
compared to one of those triumphs which the Bomans 
were accustomed to decree to conquerors. First were 
paraded the Indians, painted according to their savage 
fashion, and decorated With tropical feathers and with 
their national ornaments of gold ; after these were borne 
various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds 
and animals of unknown species, and rare plants sup- 
posed to be of precious qusdities ; while great care was 
taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, 
bracelets, and other decorations of gold, which might 
give an idea of the wealth of the newly-discovered 
regions. After these followed Columbus, on horseback, 
surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. 
The streets were almost impassable from the countless 
multitude; the windows and balconies were crowded 
with the fair ; the very roofs were covered with spec- 
tators. It seemed as if the public eye could not be sated 
with gazing on these trophies of an unknown world, or 
on the remarkable man by whom it was discovered. 
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There was a sublimity in this event that mingled a 
solemn feeling with the public joy. It was looked upon 
as a vast and signal dispensation of Providence, in 
reward for the piety of the monarchs ; and the majestic 
and venerable appearance of the discoverer, so different 
from the youth and buoyancy that are generally expected 
from roving enterprise, seemed in harmony with the 
grandeur and dignity of his achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, 
the Sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in 
public, under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a vast 
and splendid saloon. Here the king and queen awaited 
his arrival, seated in state, with the Prince Juan beside 
them, and attended by the dignitaries of their court and 
the principal nobility of Castile, Valencia, Catalonia, and 
Arragon ; all impatient to behold the man who had con- 
ferred so incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At 
length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a 
brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las 
Casas, he was conspicuous for his stately and command- 
ing person, which, with his countenance rendered vene- 
rable by his grey hairs, gave him the august appearance 
of a Senator of Rome. A modest smile lighted up his 
features, showing that he enjoyed the state and glory in 
which he came ; and certainly nothing could be more 
deeply moving to a mind influenced by noble ambition, 
and conscious of having greatly deserved, than these 
testimonials of the admiration and gratitude of a nation, 
or rather of a world. As Columbus approached, the 
Sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of the highest 
rank. Bending his knees, he requested to kiss their 
hands ; but there was some hesitation on the part of 
their Majesties to permit this act of vassalage. Raising 
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him in the most gracious manner, they ordered him to 
seat himself in their presence ; a rare honour in this 
proud and punctilious Court. 

At the request of their Majesties, Oolumhus now gave 
an account of the most striking events of his voyage, 
and a description of the islands which he had discovered. 
He displayed the specimens he had hrought of unknown 
hirds and other animals ; of rare plants, of medicinal and 
aromatic virtue ; of native gold, in dust, in crude masses, 
or laboured into barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the 
natives of these countries, who were objects of intense 
and inexhaustible interest; since there is nothing to 
man so curious as the varieties of his own species. All 
these he pronounced mere harbingers of discoveries he 
had yet to make, which would add realms of incalculable 
wealth to the dominions of their Majesties, and whole 
nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

The words of Columbus were listened to with pro- 
found emotion by the Sovereigns. When he had 
finished, they sank on their knees, and, raising their 
clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears of 
joy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and praises 
to God for so great a providence. All present followed 
their example : a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded 
that splendid assembly, and prevented all common accla- 
mations of triumph. — Washington Irving. 

LESSON XLVII. THE PARTRIDGE. 

The commencement of the partridge season on the first 
of September leads us to the smiling corn-fields of the 
country, where the good providence of God has covered 
^^e cultivated land with the rich rewards of industiy. 
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In these fields, beneath the shelter of what to her is a 
tall waving forest of close-grown stalks, a shelter which, 
up to this season, she has found secure from intrusive 
feet, the partridge has hatched her eggs ; and tended 
her down-clad young without danger and without fear. 
But suddenly her domain is invaded by an army of ruth- 
less reapers, who, laying low the protecting cover, expose 
many a half-grown brood, and call forth all the instinc- 
tive ai'tifices and ingenious stratagems of the mother, 
which can never be witnessed without admiration : out 
she rushes, with a querulous cry, and tumbling over and 
over, often induces the irresistible impression, even in 
those who are familiar with the deception, that her wings 
or her legs are broken, and that it is an easy matter 
to catch her with the hand. She contrives, however, just 
to keep beyond the reach of her pursuer — scrambling 
grotesquely along, until she judges that her young, who 
are on the alert, taking advantage of the maternal 
sagacity, have been able to make off for some place of 
concealment. Then suddenly her whirring wings, put 
into vigorous action, bear her off to some distant spot, 
whence, making a rapid circuit on foot, she soon returns 
to her young charge, and adds her wits to theirs in 
seeking their continued safety. 

But, under other circumstances, the partridge, though 
a timid bird, has been known to run greater risk in 
defence of its young. Mr. Selby, in his British Orni- 
thology, relates the following anecdote, for the truth of 
which he vouches : — " A person engaged in a field had 
his attention arrested by some objects on the ground, 
which, on approaching, he found to be two partridges — 
a male and a female — engaged in battle with a carrion 
crow : so absorbed were they in the issue of the contest, 
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that they actually held the crow till it was seized and 
taken from them hy the spectator of the scene. Upon 
search, the young hirds, very lately hatched, were found 
concealed among the grass. It would appear, therefore, 
that the crow, — a mortal enemy to all kinds of young 
game, — in attempting to carry off one of these, had been 
attacked by the parent birds, and with the above singular 
success." 

Instances of birds removing their eggs, in some way 
not well understood, when they suspect danger, are not 
infrequent ; but few are more interesting than one narrated 
by Mr. Jesse, of the bird of which we are speaking. It 
is a beautiful example of rare sagacity and skill, prompted 
by affection, and brought into requisition by a sudden 
emergency. — " A gentleman living near Spilsby, in Lin- 
colnshire, was one day riding over his farm, and super- 
intending his men, who were ploughing a piece of fallow 
land : he saw a partridge glide off her nest, so near, the 
foot of one of the plough horses, that he thought the 
eggs must be crushed ; this, however, was not the case : 
but he found that the old bird was on the point of 
hatching, as several of the eggs were beginning to crack. 
He saw tlie old bird return to her nest the instant he 
left the spot. It was evident that the next round of the 
plough must bury the eggs and nest in the furrow. His 
astonishment, therefore, was great when, returning with 
the plough, he came to the spot, and saw the nest, indeed, 
but the eggs were gone. An idea struck him that she 
had removed them ; and he found her, before he left the 
field, sitting under the hedge upon twenty-one eggs, 
nineteen of which she subsequently hatched. The round 
of ploughing had occupied about twenty minutes, in 
which time, probably assisted by the cock bird, she had 
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removed the twenty-one eggs to a distance of about 
forty yards." 

In the dry and sunny days which so generally prevail 
in the early part of this month, the coveys of young 
partridges may be frequently seen, particularly in the 
morning, rubbing themselves in the loose dusty soil. The 
object of dusting seems to be, to obtain relief from the 
torture inflicted on them by numerous parasitic insects 
by which birds are infested. As the day wanes, the 
coveys repair to some neighbouring field, where the 
com is yet uncut, or, later in the season, to the stubbles, 
and pick their afternoon meal of grain : after which, the 
call-note of the partridges is heard, and they all move 
away together, to the spot selected for the night's repose. 
It appears that the whole brood arrange themselves in a 
circle, touching each other, the tails of all being in the 
centre, and thus, squatting close upon the ground, they 
pass the night; instinctively taught thus to guard against 
surprise from every quarter. — Gosse. 

LESSON XLVIII. — WE ARK SEVEN. 

A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 

I met a little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair, 

— Her beauty made me glad. 

I 
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" Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ?" 
'*How many? Seven in all," she said. 

And, wondering, looked at me. 

** And where are they ? I pray you tell." 

She answered, " Seven are we : 
And two of us at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churoh-yard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother.* 

" You say that two at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea ; 
Yet you are seven ! — I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

'' Seven boys and girls are we : 
Two of us in the church-yard lie. 

Beneath the church-yard tree." 

" You run about, my little maid. 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the church-yard laid. 

Then you are only five." 

•* Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door. 

And they are side by side. 
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" My stockings there I often knit. 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit-^ 

I sit and sing to them. 

" And often after sunset, Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

'< The first that died was little Jane ; 

In hed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain. 

And then she went away. 

** So in the church-yard she was laid : 

And all the summer dry, 
Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and L 

" And when the ground was white with snow. 

And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side." 
• • 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ?" 
The little maiden did reply, 

" O master ! we are seven." 



" But they are dead ; those two are dead; 

Their spirits are in heaven !" 
•Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will. 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

Wordsworth, 
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LESSON XLTX. THE OCEAN. 

The principal part of the water on the globe occapies 
large depressions on the solid surface, known under the 
name of oceans. These are connected together by com- 
paratively narrow passages, and are therefore really 
united, forming one wide and continuous expanse of sea. 
The different parts are, notwithstanding, known by dis- 
tinct names; the most important being the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, and Arctic Oceans. There are also some 
internal seas, or lakes, of considerable extent, as the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, and others, which are almost 
entirely enclosed by land, and are filled with salt water, 
besides the great gulfs and bays of North America, 
and others better known, but far less extensive, in 
Europe. 

The depth of the ocean varies exceedingly, and its 
bed is broken, like the surface of the land, into plateaux, 
forming shoals, and ranges of mountains as well as 
isolated mountains, appearing above the sur&ce in 
islands and groups of islands. Many parts of the ocean 
have been fathomed ; but in some places a line, whose 
length nearly equals the elevation of the loftiest peaks 
of the Himalayan chain, has failed to reach the bottom. 
Around our own coast the depth is very variable, not 
amounting to one hundred feet over a great pai-t of the 
German Ocean, while towards Norway, where the shore 
is bold, the depth is more than five thousand feet at a 
very short distance from the coast. The deep water 
commences also at a short distance from the shores of 
Ireland. 

The ocean over all parts of the earth contains a cer- 
tain proportion of salt, which is not quite the same, how- 
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ever^ for different seas^ and even varies in different 
seasons and at various depths. The proportion is 
between three and four per cent., or half an ounce to the 
pound, but is larger in the southern than in the northern 
hemisphere, and in the Atlantic than the Pacific. The 
surface is often less salt than the deeper parts of the 
sea, owing to the flowing into the ocean of large quan- 
tities of fresh water from rivers. In this case tlie fresh 
water, being lighter, floats on the surface for a long 
distance before becoming thoroughly mixed. Deep seas 
are generally more saline than those that are shallow, 
and inland seas than the open ocean; but this is not 
invariably the case, as it depends on the proportion that 
the river water flowing into the sea bears to the evapora* 
tion from its surface, and also partly to the influx of 
salt water. Thus the Mediterranean, especially in the 
deeper parts, is much more salt than the open sea, but 
the Baltic is much less so. 

The temperature of the water is generally different 
from that of the atmosphere above it, and is greatly 
affected by depth and local circumstances. The tem- 
perature of deep water is constant (40 Fahr.), and in 
most parts of the ocean within the temperate and torrid 
zones is much lower than that of the surface. The 
temperature diminishes in descending, at different rates, 
however, in different seas, being so unequal that a de- 
crease of one degree of the thermometer (Fahrenheit) 
answers sometimes to forty and at others to eighty feet oif 
depth, and even more. Still it has been considered, that 
in general the temperature decreases six times as rapidly 
downwards in the sea as it diminishes upwards in the 
atmosphere, and that we much sooner arrive at the 
stratum of invariable temperature. — Ansted. 

Id 
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LESSON L. DUTIES TO PLAYMATES. 

One of tlie most important duties which boys and girls 
ought to perform, in respect to their playmates, is to 
avoid the company of the vicious. 

Use your influence always to encourage doing right, 
and to discourage doing wrong, among your playmates, 
by every means in your power. Boys are very often led 
to do what is wrong, by the influence of other boys look- 
ing on and approving what they do. 

Endeavour to protect the weak and defenceless, and 
to help all who are in any difficulty or trouble. We 
might suppose that no one would degrade himself so 
much as to be guilty of cruelty and oppression to those 
who are younger and smaller than he is, and thus unable 
to defend their rights. Still, there are boys who will do 
this. Their consciences, however, condemn them while 
they do it ; and the influence of the opinion of others, 
coming in to the aid of conscience, will sometimes deter 
them. They know that it is wrong; and if they see 
that other boys think it is wrong, they sometimes will 
not do it. By kindly taking part with the oppressed, it 
is often possible very much to diminish the oppression : 
and there are many other ways by which a just and con- 
scientious boy or girl may help to protect their play- 
mates from injury. 

Promote peace and good-will among your playmates. 
A boy may do a great deal to promote harmony among 
his companions, by explaining misunderstandings, re- 
presenting things that occur in a favourable light, and, 
in all his conversation and conduct, setting an example 
of kindness and good-nature. On the other hand, he 
may do a great deal to foment discord and ill-will, by 
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endeavouriug to set one boj against another, repeating 
harsh things which have been said, exaggerating diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings, and by exhibiting him- 
self, and encouraging others to exhibit, a revengeful and 
passionate spirit. 

Children should be co%iarteous in their manners to one 
another. Boys ought to be gentlemanly, girls lady-like, 
in all their conversation and demeanour. There is eveiy 
reason for this. It is proper in itself. Politeness is 
only gentleness and kindness expressed in our manners 
and conversation. Now, gentleness and kindness are 
agreeable — they promote happiness ; while a rude, rough, 
and ill-natured manner makes everybody uncomfortable. 
Politeness and kind consideration for others smooths 
the roughness of play, and overcomes difficulties, and 
heightens enjoyment. It binds playmates together in 
strong bonds of affection ; and forms in boys and girls 
such manners and habits, as make them objects of re- 
gard and affection while they are young, and give them 
vast advantages; when they grow up, in their intercourse 
with the world at large. — J. Abbott. 

LESSON LI. — ORANGE HARVEST IN THE AZORES. 

Many of the trees are a hundred years old. The thin- 
ness of the rind of a St. MichaePs orange, and its free- 
dom from pips, depend on the age of the tree. As the 
vigour of the plant declines, the peel becomes thinner, 
and the seeds gradually diminish till they disappear 
altogether. Thus, the oranges most in esteem are the 
produce of barren trees, and those deemed least palatable 
come from trees in full vigour. The number of the 
trees is increased by layers, which, at the end of two 
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years, are cnt awaj from the parent stem ; the process 
of raising from seed being seldom if ever adopted* on 
account of the very slow growth of the plants so raised. 
In Fayal, the branches, by means of strings, are 
strained away from the centre into the shape of a cup, 
or of an open umbrella turned upside down — a plan 
which conduces much to early ripening, as the sun is 
thus allowed to penetrate, and the branches to receive a 
free circulation of air. To shield them from the winds, 
the gardens are protected by high walls, whilst the trees 
themselves are planted among rows of fayas, firs, and 
camphor-trees. Without these precautions, the wind- 
falls would do away with the profits, none of the "ground- 
fruit," as it is called, being exported to England. Filled 
with these magnificent shrubs, mixed with the lofty 
arbutus, many of the gardens present an imposing 
scene — 



Groves whose rich fruit, burnished with golden rind. 
Hang amiable, and of delicious taste.'' 



One was especially charming, which covered the sides of 
a glen or ravine. On a near approach, scores of bojs 
were seen scattered among the branches, gathering fruit 
into small baskets, hallooing and laughing, and finally 
emptying their gatherings into larger baskets under- 
neath. Many large trees, on the steep slopes of the 
glen, lay uprooted, either from their load of firuit, the 
high winds, or the weight of the boys. Besides; the fall 
of a tree might not be unamusing ; and in so light a 
soil, where the roots are superficial, a light strain would 
give it bias enough. The trees lie where they fall ; and 
some that had evidently come down many years before, 
were stOl alive, and bearing good crops. The fruit is 
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not ripe till March or April, nor do the natives generally 
eat it before that time. The boys, however, who gather 
it, are marked exceptions : they are of a yellow tint, as 
if saturated with orange juice. 

The process of packing the oranges is eicpeditious and 
simple. In some open plot of groun<l, you find a group 
of men and children, seated on a heap of the calyx- 
leaves, or husks, of Indian corn, in which each orange 
is to be wrapped up. The operation begins. A child 
hands to a workman, who squats beside him, a prepared 
husk ; it is snatched from the child, wrapped round the 
orange, and passed to the next, who, with the chest 
between his legs, places it in the orange box ; the parties 
continuing the work with amazing rapidity, until at 
length the chest is filled to overflowing. Two men now 
hand it to the carpenter, who bends over it several thin 
boards, secured with a willow band, presses it with his 
naked foot as he saws off the ragged ends of the boards, 
and despatches it to the ass, that stands ready for lading. 
Two chests are slung on its back by cords, in the figure 
of 8 ; and the driver, taking his goad, and uttering his 
well-known cry, trudges off to town. — BuUar. 

LESSON Lll. ^THE CUCKOO. 

The cuckoo builds no nest, but deposits its eggs singly 
in the nests of small, and, for the most part^ insect- 
eating birds. Notwithstanding the immense disparity 
between the size of the cuckoo, and that of all these 
birds, there is very little between their eggs ; the egg of 
the cuckoo being of the exact size of that of the skylark. 
Five or six eggs are deposited by the female cuckoo 
during the season, extending from the middle of May to 
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the middle of Jaly ; but no more than one is ever (unless 
by an extraordinary exception) dropped into one nest. 
After fourteen days' incubation, the young cuckoo is 
hatched ; and as the support of so large a bird alone is 
sufficiently arduous for the foster-parents, it is necessary 
that their own eggs and young should be destroyed ; and 
this is always effected by the young cuckoo, in the maimer 
thus described by Dr. Jenner : — *' I examined the nest 
of a hedge-sparrow, which contained a cuckoo and three 
hedge-sparrow's eggs. The next day the bird had 
hatched ; but the nest then contained only a young 
cuckoo and one hedge-sparrow. The nest was so placed 
that I could distinctly see what was going forward in it. 
To my surprise, I saw the cuckoo, though so lately 
hatched, in the act of turning out the hedge-sparrow. 
With the assistance of its rump and wings it contrived 
to get the bird upon its back, and making a lodgment for 
its burden by elevating its elbows, clambered backwards 
with it up the side of the nest till it reached the top, 
when it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite dis- 
engaged it from the nest. It remidned in this situation 
for a short time, feeling about with its wings, as if to be 
convinced that the business was properly executed, and 
then dropped into the nest again." In climbing up the 
nest the young cuckoo sometimes drops its burden, but 
after a little respite the work is resumed and goes on till 
it is effected. The singularity of its shape is well 
adapted to these purposes; for, unlike otJier newly 
hatched birds, its back is very broad, with a considerable 
depression in the middle. This depression seems formed 
by nature to give a more secure lodgment to the eggs 
or young birds, when the cuckoo is employed in re- 
moving them from the nest. When it is about twelve 
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days old, this cayity is quite filled up, and the back 
resumes the shape of nestling birds in general. 

" Having found that the old hedge-sparrow commonly 
throws out some of her own eggs, after her nest has 
received the cuckoo, and not knowing how she might 
treat her young ones, if the cuckoo were deprived of the 
power of dispossessing them of the nest, I made the 
following experiment : — A young cuckoo, that had been 
hatched by a hedge-sparrow about four hours, was con- 
fined in the nest in such a manner that it could not 
possibly turn out the young ones, which were hatched at 
the same time, though it was almost incessantly making 
attempts to do so. The consequence was, that the old 
bird fed the whole alike, and appeared to pay the same 
attention to all, until the nest was unfortunately plun- 
dered." 

Here are many indications of the wisdom with which 
all the details of the works of God are arranged 1 One 
is, the selection, by the parent, of the nest of a bird 
which feeds its young with insects ; for as the foster- 
parent can only present to its bantling the same kind of 
food it procures for its own offspring, if this were imcon- 
genial to it, it coidd not be reared. Then the small size 
of the strange egg probably prevents the detection of the 
imposition, until the hatching of the young ; after which, 
the impulse of parental afifection is drawn towards it. 
The exorbitant demand made by the appetite of so large 
a chick, renders it needful that their exertions be 
bestowed upon it alone ; so that the expulsion of the 
other eggs, or young, is a provision of mercy towards the 
parent birds. The same instinct also explains the reason 
why the nests chosen by the parent cuckoo are those of 
small birds. If the depth of the nest were great^ the 
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strength of the young cuckoo would be unequal to 
throwing out the eggs or birds, and the same difficulty 
would exist if the nestlings to be ejected were not much 
smaller than itself. Dr. Jenner remarks, that the short 
residence this bird is allowed to make in the country 
where it is destined to propagate its species, and the call 
that nature has upon it, during that short residence, to 
produce a numerous progeny, may explain its deviation 
from the ordinary domestic instincts and habits of birds. 

Gosse. 

LESSON LIII. — THE VILLAGE BLAOKSMrTH. 

Under a spreading chesnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like the sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 
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And the children coining home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the hollows roar. 
And catch the huming sparks that fly 

Like chaff from the threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his hoys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his, eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — ^sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task hegun, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must he wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. — LongfdUno. 
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LESSON LIV. — RIVERS. 

Bivers rise in elevated districts, and flow thence in 
various directions towards the sea. The high land or 
ridge between the sources of the rivers, which flow in 
opposite directions through a country, is called the 
water-shed ; the tract of country, which sends its waters 
into any great river, is called the basin of that river. 
Europe may be described as having two leading water- 
sheds : one in the region of the Alps, and the monntains 
on the south-west of Germany ; the other extending in a 
winding course from the west of the Carpathian range, 
north-east through Eussia. 

Bivers form an important part of that grand natural 
circulation of water, constantly going on throiigh air, 
earth, and ocean. The waters of the great lakes, seas, 
and oceans, being raised into the atmosphere in vapour 
by the influence of solar heat, are wafted over the land 
by winds, and condensed and precipitated on the eartli's 
surface ; and the water which has descended in raiut or 
been deposited as dew, or collected by the melting of 
haU, mow, hoar-frost, and toe > flows along the surface 
in streams or rmdets^ which unite and form riven^ 
which pour their waters into other rivers, great lakes, or 
the sea ; or it sinks into the ground, penetrates through 
porous strata till it meets some obstruction, when it 
accumulates, or takes some other course, and bursts out 
in springs. 

Bivers generally run at right angles to the mountain- 
chains from whose upper ridges they flow; and from 
the arrangement of the leading mountain-chains, the 
greater number of large rivers flow from west to east 
towards the ocean; some to north or south; few towards 
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the west. They carry down with them a large quantity 
of solid matter in suspension, by the wearing away 
of their beds. This is deposited when their velocity 
becomes small; when they overflow their banks ; and in 
large beds of a somewhat triangular form at their 
months, called deltcu. 

Many rivers periodically overflow their banks, as the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Nile, the Mississippi. This 
phenomenon occurs chiefly in the torrid zone, and is 
caused by the sudden and heavy rains which fall there in 
the wet season ; or by the melting of snows on the 
mountains. The latter cause operating suddenly, often 
gives rise to floods in other districts. The rivers in 
northern Asia are often flooded, from their lower portions 
near the Arctic Ocean being still bound up in ice, while 
their sources are opened up and replenished by the 
influence of summer. The American continent, though 
comparatively narrow, has the largest rivers in the world, 
as the Maranon or Amazon, and the Mississippi, and a 
great number in proportion to the extent of land ; Africa 
is scantily supplied with rivers ; Arabia is nearly river 
less. 

Bivers form striking features in natural scenery, and 
effect important changes on the earth's surface. They 
restore to the ocean the superfluous water not needed for 
the fertilization of the land, and by gathering the surface 
water into channels, render the countries on their banks 
diy and salubrious. They wear down the solid matter 
of the globe, and transport it to the bed of the deep, or 
deposit it as a rich alluvial soil on their banks. The 
influence of their moisture promotes vegetation, and 
moderates temperature in their vicinity. They aflbrd to 
mankind never failing supplies of fresh water, and solid 
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sustenance in the fish with which they abound: they 
become highways of commerce : and have often proved 
powerful barriers against the encroachments of the 
invader. The simple abodes of the earliest races of men, 
as well as the largest and most magnificent cities of 
modem times, are found upon their banks. The river 
has always possessed a peculiar interest for man. His 
reason soon taught him the substantial advantages it 
confers : the fresh and beautiful verdure of its banks 
and the music of its gushing waters charmed his senses; 
its wild unceasing movement — -ever onwards — ever 
changing — yet ever renewed — an emblem of life and 
eternity — ^fascinated his imagination. — Beid, 

LESSON LV.— DUTIES AT SCHOOL. 

Parents make great efforts and sacrifices to procure for 
their children the privileges of school; and children 
ought to be diligent and faithful in improving these 
privileges. They ought to submit readily and cheerfully 
to the authority of the teacher, and to be industrious, 
patient, and persevering, in pursuing the studies assigned 
to them. 

The first duty which devolves upon children at school, 
is to be diligent and faithful in improving their time and 
privileges there. There is pleasure in play, and advan- 
tage in study. But children make a great mistake in 
attempting to enjoy the pleasure of play in school hours. 
There is so much fear of detection, so much watching of 
the teacher, so many interruptions, and such a constant 
uneasiness, from a consciousness of doing wrong, that 
playing in school is anything but a pleasure. 

It requires an effort — sometimes a great effort — to 
brir^gf the mind to a state of diligent application ; but if 
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the effort is made, it is at once rewarded by the satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment which faithful industry affords. 
Besides, it is very wrong to waste or misimprove the 
privileges which parents have provided for their children. 
The support of schools is a heavy burden. It is sustained 
by parents altogether for the benefit of their children. 
They know the value of knowledge, and they wish to 
I secure the treasure for those whom they love ; and for 
the child to neglect and throw away the privileges thus 
procured for him» is to be guilty of great sin. 

Children are bound to submit with cheerfulness and 
good-humour to all the requisitions of their parents and 
teachers, in respect to their studies, and to their conduct 
in school. Children sometimes think differently from 
their parents about the studies they are to pursue. But 
the parents must decide. The teacher, too, will esta- 
blish rules which the scholars sometimes think unneces- 
sary, or too strict. But it is of no consequence if they 
do think so. The teacher must decide. A pupil should 
never put his opinion or his will in opposition to that of 
the teacher. 

Do not trouble the teacher with frivolous complaints 
about the other scholars, nor be a tale-bearer to carry to 
him, or to your parents at home, stories of their misconduct 
While children should be very unwilling and slow to speak 
of the faults of others, unless circumstances demand it, yet 
when they are required by a parent or teacher to give 
them information in regard to any wrong that has been 
done, they should, as witnesses always do when they are 
required to give evidence in courts of justice, state all 
that they know, promptly, fully, and with exact justice to 
all concerned. 

It undoubtedly requires a great deal of firmness and 

K 2 
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decision, to resist the various temptations which occur at 
school, and to he at all times diligent, faithful, and per- 
severing, in fulfilling the duties which arise there. But 
when once good hahits are estahlished, it will be easy to 
continue in them ; and the effort, which it is necessary 
to make, will be richly rewarded by the great advantages 
which knowledge will bring in future life. — J. AhboU, 

LESSON LVI. — BETBEAT FBOM MOSCOW. 

In the retreat from Moscow, Bonaparte provided only 
for his own security; the famished and the wounded 
were without protection. Forty thousand men, who 
had been sent on distant and desperate excursions to 
supply the army with food, being uninformed of the 
retreat, perished to a man ; whilst their disappearance 
caused the death of a far greater number of their former 
comrades. Forty miles of road were excavated in the 
snow. The army looked like a phantasmagoria; no 
sound of horses' feet was heard, no wheel of waggon 
or artillery, no voice of man. Regiment followed regi- 
ment in long and broken lines, between two files of 
soldiers, the whole way. Some of the latter stood erect, 
some reclined a little, some had laid their arms beside 
them ; some clasped theirs : all were dead. Several of 
these had slept in this position, but the greater part had 
been pkced so as to leave the more room, and not a few, 
from every troop or detachment, took their voluntary 
station among them. The barbarians, who at other 
seasons rush into battle with loud cries, rarely did so 
now. Skins covered not their bodies only, but their 
faces ; and such was the intensity of the cold, that they 
reluctantly gave vent, from amidst the spoils they had 
taken, to this first and most natural expression of their 
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vengeance. Their spears — often of soft wood, as the 
beech, the birch, the pine — remained unbroken, while 
the sword and dagger of the adversary cracked like ice. 
Feeble from inanition, inert from weariness, and somno* 
lent from the iciness that enthralled them, they sank 
into forge tfulness, with the Cossacks in pursuit and 
coming down upon them ; and even while they could yet 
discern — for they looked generally to that quarter — the 
more fortunate of their comrades marching home. The 
gay and lively Frenchman, to whom war had been sport 
and pastime, was now reduced to such apathy, that, in 
the midst of some kind speech which a friend was to 
communicate to those he loved the most tenderly, he 
paused from rigid drowsiness, and bade the messenger 
adieu. Some, it is reported, closed their eyes and threw 
down their muskets, while they could still use them, not 
from hope or from fear, but partly from indignation at 
their general, whose retreats had always been followed 
by the ruin of his army ; and partly from the impossibility 
of resisting this barbarous enemy — even to men who had 
before conquered brave nations. 

Napoleon moved on, surrounded by what guards were 
left to him, thinking more of Paris than of Moscow, — 
more of the conscripts he could enrol, than of the veterans 
he had left behind him. — W, 8, Landor, 

LESSON LVII.— THE HORSE. 

It has been well remarked, that though the wealth of 
the Arab consists in flocks and herds, his pride and 
power lie in his horse, while his safety not unfrequently 
depends on its speed and endurance of fatigue. Mr. 
Layard thus speaks of an Arabian mare : — " A young 
chesnut mare was one of the most beautiful creatures I 
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ever beheld. As she straggled to free herself from die 
spear to which she was tied, she showed the lightness 
oad elegance of the gazelle. Her limbs were perfect 
symmetry ; her ears long, slender, and transparent ; her 
nostrils high, dilated, and deep red; and her mane 
and tail of the texture of silk. We all involuntarily 
stopped to gaze at her. * Say Musha-Allah,' exclaimed 
the owner, who, seeing not without pride that I admired 
her, feared the effect of an evil eye. 'That I will,' 
answered I, 'and with pleasure; for, O! Arab, you 
possess the jewel of the tribe.' " Mr. Warburton de- 
scribes the breed as gallant, yet docile ; iiery, yet gentle ; 
fall of mettle, yet patient as a camel; and, although 
ferocious to one another, yet so gentle as to suffer little 
ehildren to play with them and pull them about. Their 
powers of enduring fatigue seem to be very great. Some 
of the Arab chiefs keep .them for weeks with the saddle 
on their backs, and sometimes ride them for twenty or 
thirty hours consecutively, resting them perhaps for half 
an hour, and giving them a few handfdls of barley. 
Horses with such powers cannot but obtain celebrity; 
and Layard tells us of one named Eubleh, the day of 
whose death is the epoch from which the Arabs of Meso- 
potamia, for the last ten years, have dated events con- 
nected with their tribe. Even the most extreme poverty 
cannot tempt the Arab to part with his horse. It shares 
the tent with his wife and children ; and he not unfre- 
quently addresses it as if it were a human being. Some 
of the most famed English race-horses have been either 
Arabs or have had a mixture of Arabian blood in their veins. 
The Persian horse is closely allied to the Arab, and similar 
to it in fleetness, power of endurance, and that mixture 
of fire and gentleness for which the other is so flBuaied. 
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In contrast of the most extreme nature with the Arab» 
is the humble and hardy Shetland pony. From an un« 
published Essay on Shetland, by Mr. Edward Standen, 
we extract the following account of him : — " His dimi- 
nutive size, shaggy mane and tail, round barrel, docility 
and spirit, have long made him a favourite. To him, 
banishment from his native land is a real benefit. Ko 
care is there taken of him ; in the cold wet winter he 
must still remain upon the bleak hill. No mess of boiled 
fish is offered to him, as to the homed cattle ; but he 
knows, as well as any seafaring man, the hours for the 
ebb and flow of the ocean; and as the tide recedes, 
driven by hunger, he descends the hills, and eats the salt 
sea-weed to support life. But those who care so little 
for his wants, or, we may say, who have so little to give, 
are ready to make use of his services, as soon as summer 
comes to dry up the boggy hills, and fresh gi*ass gives 
him renewed strength. Then he bears his burdens of 
peat from the hill, where it is cut, to the stack near the 
house ; he carries his master or mistress to kirk, or 
the traveller over hill and dale, soft bog, and hard rock, 
with wonderful endurance." 

Great, again, is the difference in size and powers 
between a Shetlander and an English dray-horse. Some 
of these have been known to draw, for a short distance, 
the weight of three tons; while others, such as that 
strong variety called the Suffolk punch, will pull at a 
dead weight till they fall on their knees. The Flemish 
and Danish horses are regarded, from their size and 
steadiness, as the best carriage horses. 

Independently of his use as a beast of burden, the 
horse proves advantageous to man in many ways. 
Though no one in this country would designedly eat 
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horse-flesh, there are parts of the world where it is not 
abandoned, as here, to cats and dogs, but is the fayourite 
food of the inhabitants themselves. This is the case 
among the Oalmuc Tartars ; and the soldiers in Para- 
guay, when on their expeditions, are supplied with no 
other provision. 

Mare's milk is drunk* in some parts of Asia, and con- 
verted into butter and cheese ; whilst, when fermented, 
it forms a favourite liquor of the Tartars, who also use 
it as medicine. The skin of the horse, when tanned, is 
made into harness, and is a kind of leather extensively em- 
ployed. The hair is much used in the formation of covers 
to chairs and sofas, while it is used to stuff the cushion 
part ; for the latter purpose it requires to be baked, a 
process which imparts to it great elastic powers. — WluU, 

LESSON LVIII. HEAVEN. 

Oh talk to me of heaven ! I love 
To hear about my home above ! 
For there doth many a loved one dwell. 
In light and joy ineffable ! 
Oh, tell me how they shine and sing, 
While every harp rings echoing ; 
And every glad and tearless eye 
Beams, like the bright sun, gloriously ; 
Tell me of that victorious palm 

Each hand in glory beareth ; 
Tell me of that celestial charm 

Each face in glory weareth. 

Oh happy, happy country, where 

There entereth not a sin ; 
And Death, that keeps its portals fail*, 

May never once come in 1 
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No change can turn their day to night ; 
The darkness of that land is light. 

Sorrow and sighing God has sent 

Far thence to endless banishment : 
And never more may one dark tear 

Bedim their beaming eye ; 
For every one they shed while here, 

In fearful agony, 
Glitters a bright and dazzling gem 
In their immortal diadem. 

Oh happy, happy country, there 
Flourishes all that we deetn fair : 
For though no fields or forests green. 
Or bowery gardens there are seen. 

Nor perfumes load the breeze, 
Nor hears the ear material sound, 
Yet joys at God's right hand are found. 

The archetypes of these. 
There is the home, the land of birth. 
Of all we highest prize on earth : 

The storms that rack this world beneath. 
Must there for ever cease : 

The only air the blessed breathe 
Is purity and peace. 

Oh happy, happy land ! in thee 

Shines the unveiled Divinity ! 

Shedding o'er each adoring breast 

A holy calm — a heavenly rest ; 

And those blest souls whom death did sever. 

Here meet to mingle joys for ever I 

O when will heaven unfold to me ? 

O when shall I its glories see ? 
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And my faint, weary spirit stand 
Within that happy, happy land ? 

Caroline Bowle$, 

LESSON LIX. LAKES. 

Inland bodies of water, entirely sorrounded by land, 
are called lakes — sometimes, when they obtain a very 
great magnitude, eeas. Some lakes have no river 
running either into or out of them — conjectured to 
be craters of extinct volcanoes. Some send out a stream, 
but receive none — fed by springs. Some receive rivers, 
but send out none ; as the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, 
the Dead Sea, and Lake Tchad in Africa. By far the 
greater number both receive rivers, and have rivers flow- 
ing from them, — as the great lakes in North America, 
and Lake Baikal, in Northern Asia. 

The most celebrated European lakes are those of 
Constance and Geneva. The Russian lakes, of which 
Ladoga is the lai*gest, are, however, of much greater 
extent. The British lakes, though presenting much 
picturesque scenery, are of small size; the largest 
English lakes, those of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
would appear mere specks on a map of Europe. The 
lakes of Scotland, of which Loch Lomond is the lai^est, 
though of somewhat greater extent, are insignificant in 
a general view of the world. The lakes of Ireland are 
likewise of small dimensions ; but the Lake of Killamey 
and Lough Erne are celebrated for their beautiful and 
picturesque scenery. 

Asia contains some fresh-water lakes, among which is 
that of Baikal, but the greater number of its lakes are 
salt. The most celebrated of the latter is Lake Asphal- 
titesy or the Dead Sea, which is more saline than the 
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ocean. Many of these nataral depositories of salt are 
sitn^ted in the interior of this vast region; and their 
occurrence in districts so far removed from the sea is of 
great importance to the inhabitants, who, in many cases, 
obtain considerable supplies of that valuable ai*ticle, 
merely by collecting the saline incrustations formed 
round the margin of the lakes. 

We are too little acquainted with the interior of Africa 
to speak with any certainty as to the number or cha- 
racter of its lakes ; but Lake Tchad is described as one 
of the largest fresh>water lakes in the world. 

North America, however, may be considered as the 
country of lakes. A vast chain, more or less connected 
with each other, extends across a large portion of the 
continent, commencing near the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, and terminating on those of the Atlantic. Many 
of these lakes are of great extent, but the most remarkable 
are those which form the great water-system of Canada. 
The largest of these is Lake Superior, which has an 
extreme length of 880 miles, and a breadth of 161 miles. 
The surface occupied by the Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
and Huron, is computed at 72,930 square miles. South 
America is very deficient in lakes ; that of Titicaca being 
the only considerable one in this portion of the New 
World. This lake, however, is remarkable on account of 
its great elevation above the level of the sea. — Zomlin. 

LESSON LX. — ^DUTY TO GOD. 

God is mysterious, majestic, and powerful, and children 
ought to adore Him. He is strict in requiring obedience 
to His law, and terrible in His displeasure against those 
who persist in disobeying it ; and therefore we ought to 
fear Him. He is merciful to forgive those who arQ 

L 
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penitent; and He loves and watches over all His creattires, 
to keep them from harm, and to make them happy ; and 
therefore we ought to love Him. He is always near us, 
ready to listen to us, to take care of us, and to he our hest 
friend ; we ought, therefore, to commune with Him every 
day, to confess our sins, to thank Him for His favours, and 
to ask His continued guidance and protection. 

God is everywhere. If a hoy plant a seed in the 
ground in the spring, there comes from it, in a few days, 
a little sprout. There are two parts : the part that is 
for the root turns down, and grows into the ground; that 
part which is for the stem and leaves turns up, and comes 
out into the air. How do the root and the stem know 
which way they each must grow? They do not know. 
God is there, where you plant that seed, and He guides 
the growing of it; and aH over this vast world you 
cannot find a place where you can put in the smallest 
seed, hut God will he always ready there, to send the little 
leaflets up and the root down. 

Did you ever feel your pulse in your wrists ? Do you 
know what it is occasioned hy ? It is the heating of the 
hlood, as it is driven along through a little channel into 
your hand. It is by means ^of this that youi* hand is 
kept alive, and wann, and made to grow. Your blood 
beats its way thus into every part of your body ; and if 
it should cease this motion, you would soon become 
cold, and stiffen, and die. Now, who makes your pulse 
beat? Do you do it? Can you make it beat, or stop 
its beating? No. It is Godi His power is always 
present within you and around you ; and He causes the 
pulse to beat idl the time, wherever you are, and what- 
ever you are doing, — ^whether you are awake or asleep, 
at home or abroad, running or playing, or sitting still* 
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How strange! that God should never for a moment 
forget, and teave His work unperformed ! He is great 
and mighty, and is constantly present and constantly 
acting everywhere. We ought to adore Him for His 
greatness and majesty, love Him for His goodness, dread 
His displeasure, and ask His forgiveness and protection 
every day. 

Every duty which we have to perform is enjoined upon 
us hy the command of God ; so that we cannot neglect 
any duty whatever, without disoheying Him. Now, the 
law of God clearly forhids all the sins of which we can 
be guilty against anyone; so that we cannot do any 
wrong without disobeying Him. If a child be unjust to 
his playmate, he disobeys and displeases God. If he 
attempts to deceive his parents, he disobeys and dis- 
pleases God. If he waste his time, or is insubordinate 
and troublesome at school, he disobeys and displeases 
God. Every offence which we can commit, small as 
well as great, is a transgression of His law ; and we 
cannot be really happy, after we have committed such 
transgressions, until we obtain His forgiveness. We 
ought, therefore, to make it the great duty and business 
of our lives to secure and enjoy at all times the favour 
of Almighty God, our Father in heaven« We should 
seek His pardon for all our sins, go to Him always in aU 
our trouble, look to Him for protection in danger, strength 
in temptation, comfort in sorrow, and peace and happi- 
ness in duty; and cultivate such constant habits of 
intercoarse and communion with Him as shall enable 
us, under all the circumstances of life, to feel that He is 
our refuge and strength, and an ever-present help in 
time of trouble. — J, AbbotL 
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LESSON LXI. OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 

London Bridge, which continued until the last century 
to be the only bridge of the city, was a very remarkable 
structure even in the middle ages, and it retained a 
character of great singularity up to recent times. After 
the Saxons, and the Bomans probably still earlier, 
had possessed a wooden bridge at this spot, Henry II. 
began, in the year 1176, to construct a stone bridge, 
which, however, was not completed till the year 1209, 
under his son John. Injuries from fire and water, and 
inexperience in erecting so difficult a structure, must 
have made many alterations and restorations necessary, 
until at length the edifice was permanently completed, 
and raised upon twenty strong but irregular arches, made 
of solid freestone masonry, having a large drawbridge in 
Hie middle. The powerful stream now flowed backwards 
and forwards through these arches, while over the bridge 
itself there arose, in the course of time, a regular street, 
solid enough to support on both sides high and stately 
housesj and affording even sufficient room for a tourna- 
ment, which was held upon its pavement in the year 
1395. Almost in the centre stood a Gothic chapel, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, at which a priest regularly 
performed mass. Two solid fortified gateways, having 
battlements and a portcullis, closed the entrances at 
the northern and southern ends. It continued to be 
a custom for ages to adorn the battlements of these 
gates with the heads of traitors, stuck upon spikes ; and 
from thence the heads of Llewdiyn the last of the 
Welsh princes,, the brave Wallace, the bold favourite 
Hugo Despencer, and many other heroes and ruitianSv 
looked down upon the gay and busy crowd that passed 
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below. In unquiet times, the fate of the city depended 
in great measure upon the possession of this only 
bridge ; while, in the great rising of the lower classes 
in the year 1881, and in Jack Cade's rebellion in 1640, 
London was lost and saved as often as the ringleaders 
became masters of the bridge, or were driven from it. 
In the year 1435, Duke Humphrey of Gloucester lay 
nnder arms with his followers on the north, and the 
Bishop of Winchester on the south side of the river, when 
it seemed as if the uncle and nephew were on the very eve 
of settling their personal and political differences in a 
bloody contest above the water of the Thames. Such 
occurrences as these were, however, happily of tolerably 
rare occurrence ; and for many years, nay even for cen- 
turies together, the gates of the bridge were not closed 
against any foe. It was only at night that, in accordance 
with the regulations, it was required that the draw- 
bridge should be drawn up, and the portcullis let down. 
All further communication between Middlesex and Surrey 
was effected by means of ferry boats, which plied from 
definite points, and were, from a very early period, 
worked by a special class of boatmen.—- 'Dr. PofiM't Pictures 
of Old England, 
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LBSSON liXII.— COWFKB S TAME HARKS. 

The children of a neighbour of mine had a leveret 
given them for a plaything ; it was at that time about 
three months old. Understanding better how to tease 
the poor creature than to feed it, and soon becoming 
weary of their charge, they readily consented that their 
father should offer it to my acceptance. It was soon 
known among the neighbours that I was pleased with 
the present, and the consequence was that in a short 

l2 
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time I had as many leverets offered to me as would have 
stocked a paddock. I undertook the care of three, which 
it is necessary that I should here distinguish hy the 
names I gave them — Puss, Tiney, and Bess. Notwith- 
standing the two feminine appellatives, they were all 
males. Immediately commencing carpenter, I huilt 
them houses to sleep in ; each had a separate apart- 
ment so contrived that an earthen pan, placed under, 
received whatsoever fell, which heing duly emptied and 
washed, they were thus kept perfectly sweet and clean. 
In the daytime they had the range of a hall, and at 
night retired each to his own bed> never intruding into 
that of another. 

Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, 
raise himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair 
from my temples. He would suffer me to take him up, 
and to carry him about in my arms, and has more than 
once fallen fast asleep upon my knee. He was ill three 
days, during which time I nursed him, kept him apart 
from his fellows, that they might not molest him (for 
like many other wild animals they persecute one of 
their own species that is sick), and by constant care, and 
trying him with a variety of herbs, restored him to 
perfect health. No creature could be more grateful than 
my patient after his recovery; a sentiment which he 
most significantly expressed by licking my hand, first 
the back of it, then the palm, then every finger 
separately, then between all the fingers, as if anxious to 
leave no part of it unsaluted — a ceremony which he 
never performed but once again upon a similar occasion. 
Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my custom 
to carry him alwdys after breakfast into the garden, where 
he hid himself generally under the leaves of the 
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cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the cud till evening; 
in the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite 
repast. I had not long habituated him to this taste of 
liberty, before he began to be impatient for the return of 
the time when he might enjoy it. He would invite me 
to the garden by drumming upon my knee, and by a 
look of such expression, as it was not possible to mis* 
interpret. If this rhetoric did not immediately succeed, 
he would take the skirt of my coat between his teeth, 
and pull it with all his force. Thus Puss might be said 
to be perfectly tamed, the shyness of his nature was 
done away, and on the whole it was visible, by many 
symptoms which I have not room to enumerate, that he 
was happier in human society than when shut up with 
his natural companions. 

Not so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment had 
not the slightest effect. He, too, was sick, and in his 
sickness had an equal share of my attention; but if, after 
his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke him, he would 
grunt, strike with his fore feet, spring forward and bite. 
He was, however, very entertaining in his way; even 
his surliness was matter of mirth ; and in his play he 
preserved such an air of gravity,* and performed his feats 
with such solemnity of manner, that in him, too, I had 
an agreeable companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and whose 
death was occasioned by his being turned into his box, 
which had been washed, while it was yet damp, was ahare 
of great humour and drollery. Puss was tamed by gentle 
usage ; Tiney was not to be tamed at all ; and Bess had 
a courage and confidence that made him tame from the 
beginning. I always admitted them into the parlour 
after supper, when the carpet affording their feet a firm 
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hold, they would frisk and bound, and play a thousand 
gambols, in which Bess being remarkably strong and 
fearless, was always superior to the rest, and proved 
himself the Yestris of the party. One evening the cat 
being in the room had the hardiness to pat Bess upon 
the cheek, an indignity which he resented -by drum- 
-ming upon her back with such violence that the cat 
was happy to escape from under his paws, and hide 
herself. 

I describe these animals as having each a character of 
his own. Such they were in fact, and their countenances 
were so expressive of that character, that when I looked 
only on the fauae of either, J immediately knew which it 
was. It is said that a shepherd, however numerous his 
flock, soon becomes so familiar with their features that 
he ccm, by that indication only, distinguish each from 
all the rest; and yet, to a common observer, the difference 
is hardly perceptible. I doubt not that the same dis- 
crimination in the cast of countenances would be 
discoverable in hares, and am persuaded that among a 
thousand of them, no two could be found exactly similar; 
a circumstance little suspected by those who have not 
had opportunity to observe it. These creatures have a 
singular sagacity in discovering the minutest alteration 
that is made in the place to which they are accustomed^ 
and instantly apply their nose to the examination of a 
new object. A small hole being burnt in tbe carpet, it 
was mended with a patchy and that patch in a moment 
underwent the closest scrutiny. They seem, too, to be 
very much directed by the smell in the choice of their 
favourites ; to some persons, though they saw them daily, 
they could never be reconciled, and would even scream 
when they attempted to touch them; but a miller conttng 
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in, engaged their affections at once, his powdered coat 
had charms that were irresistible. 

That I may not be tedious, I will just give a short 
summary of those articles of diet that suit them best 

I take it to be a general opinion that they graze, but it 
is an erroneous one — at least, grass is not their staple ; 
they seem rather to use it medicinally, soon quitting it 
for leaves of almost any kind. Sowthistle, dandelion, and 
lettuce, are their favourite vegetables, especially the last 
I discovered by accident that fine white sand is in great 
esitimation with them ; I suppose as a digestive. It hap« 
pened that I was cleaning a bird-ca ge when the hares 
were with me ; I placed a pot filled with such sand upon 
the fioor, which, being at once directed to by a strong 
instinct, they devoured voraciously ; since that time I have 
generally taken care to see them well supplied with it 
They account green com a delicacy, both blade and 
stalk, but the ear they seldom eat ; straw of any kind^ 
especially wheat .straw, is another of their dainties. They 
will feed greedily upon oats, but if furnished with clean 
straw never want them ; it serves them also for a bed, 
and, if shaken up daily, will be kept sweet and dry for a 
considerable time. They do not indeed require aromatic 
herbs, but will eat a small quantity of them with great 
relish, and are particularly fond of the plant called musk. 
I made bread their principal nourishment, and filling a 
pan with it, cut la to small squares, placed it every 
evening in their chambers, for they feed only at evening 
and in the night ; during the winter, when vegetables 
were not to be got, I mingled this mess of bread with 
shreds of carrot, adding to it the rind of apples cut 
extremely thin ; for though they are fond of the paring, 
the apple itself disgusts them. These, however, not being 
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a sufficient substitate for the juice of summer herbs, 
thej must at this time be supplied with water. I must 
not omit that occasionally they are much pleased with 
twigs of hawthorn and of the common brier, eating 
even the very wood when it is of considerable thickness. 

Bess, I have said, died young ; Tiney lived to be nine 
years old, and died at last, I have reason to think, of some 
hurt in his loins by a fall. Puss is still living, and has 
just completed his tenth year, discovering no signs of 
decay, nor even of age, except that he has grown more 
discreet and less frolicsome than he was. I cannot con« 
elude without observing that I have lately introduced a 
dog to his acquaintance — ^a spaniel that had never seen a 
hare, to a hare that had never seen a spaniel. I did it 
with great caution, but there was no real need of it 
Puss discovered no token of fear, nor Marquis the least 
symptom of hostility. There is, therefore, it should seem, 
no natural antipadiy between dog and hare, but the 
pursuit of the one occasions the flight of the other, and 
the dog pursues because he is trained to it; they eat 
bread, at the same time, out of the same hand, and are in 
all respects sociable and friendly. 

I should not do complete justice to my subject did I 
not add that they have no ill scent belonging to them, 
that they are indefatigably nice in keeping themselves 
clean, for which purpose nature has furnished them with 
a brush under each foot, and that they are never infested 
by any vermin. — Cawper. 

LESSON LXIII. ^EPITAPH ON A HARE. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne*er pursue. 

Nor swifter greyhound follow. 
Whose foot ne'er tainted morning dew. 

Nor ear heard huntsmen's halloo ! 
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Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 

Who, nursed with tender care, 
And to domestic bounds confined. 

Was still a wild jack hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night. 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread, 

And milk, and oats, and straw ; 
Thistles, or lettuces instead. 

With sand to scour his maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled. 

On pippin's russet peel. 
And when his juicy salads failed. 

Sliced carrot pleased him well. 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn. 

Whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a fawn. 

And swing himself around. 

His frisking was at evening hours, 

For then he lost his fear ; 
But most before approaching showers. 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round rolling moons 

He thus saw steal away. 
Dozing out all his idle noons. 

And every night at play. 
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I kept him for his hamour*s sake, 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath this walnut shade 

He finds his long, last home, 
And waits, in snug concealment laid. 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

She, still more aged, feels the shocks 

From which no care can save, 
And, partner once of Tiney's box. 

Must soon partake his grave. — Cowper, 



LESSON LXIV. — THE SNOW LINE. 

The high peak glistened before us, and the 8un*8 
rays falling upon it caused it to appear of a beautiful 
colour — a mixture of gold and red ; ^as though a shower 
of roses had fallen upon the snow! We noticed that 
there was now more snow upon the mountain than when 
we had first .seen it, and thit it came farther down its 
sides. This attracted the attention of all of us ; and 
Frank at once called for an explanation, which his mother 
volunteered to give, for she very well understood the 
phenomenon. 

'* In the first place," she said, " as you ascend upwards 
in the atmosphere, it becomes thinner and colder. 
Beyond a certain point it is so cold, that neither men 
nor animals exist This can be proved in several ways, 
and the experience of those who have climbed mountains, 
only three miles high, confirms it. Some of these adven- 
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turous men have been nearly frozen to death. This is 
a fact, then, in regard to the atmosphere over all parts 
of the earth ; but we may also observe, that under the 
equator you may go higher, without reaching this extreme 
cold, than in the countries which lie nearer to the poles. 
Another fact, which you will easily believe, is, that in 
summer you can climb higher before you reach the cold 
region than in winter. Bear these facts in mind. Now, 
then, if it be so cold at a certain height that men would 
be frozen to death, of course at that height snow will 
not melt. What is the natural inference ? Why — that 
mountains whose tops pierce up into this cold region 
will most certainly be covered with perpetual snow. It 
is not likely that anything but snow ever falls upon 
their summits, — for when it rains upon the plains 
aroimd them, it is snowing upon the high peaks above. 
Indeed it is probable that most of the rain which 
descends upon the earth has been crystals of snow 
when it commenced its descent ; and afterwards melting 
in the lower and warmer regions of the atmosphere, 
takes the shape of water globules, and thus falls to the 
ground. These globules, no doubt, are very small when 
they first emerge from the snow region; but as they 
pass slowly downward through clouds of vapour, they 
gather together and attract others (by a law which I 
have not time to explain ) ; and, descending faster and 
faster, at length plash down to the earth in large 
drops. Whenever it rains, then, at any particular place, 
you may be almost certain that it is snowing at the 
same time over that place — only at a point in the atmo« 
sphere far above it. I have been convinced of this fact, 
by observing that immediately after every occasion when 
it has rained in the valley, there appeared a greater 
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quantity of snow upon the mountain. Had the mountain 
not been there, this snow would have continued on and 
become rain, like that which fell upon the plains and 
into the valley." 

" Then, mamma," interrupted Frank, " this mountain 
must be of great height since the snow lies upon it all 
the year. ' 

" Does that follow ? " 

" I think so. You said the snow did not melt because 
it was cold high up.'* 

'* But suppose you were in a country near the 
North Pole, where snow lies all the year at the very sea- 
side, and consequently at the sea level, would it then 
prove a mountain to be very high ? " 

** Oh ! I see — I see now. The perpetual snow on a 
mountain only shows it to be of great height when the 
mountain happens to be in warm latitudes." 

" Precisely so. In very warm countries, such as 
those within the tropics, when you see the snow cap 
upon a mountain, you may infer that it is a very high 
one — at least over two miles in height ; and when^ there 
is much snow upon it — that is, when the snow reaches 
far down its sides — ^it proves the mountain to be still 
higher — three miles or more above the level of the 



ocean." 



" Our mountain, then, must be a high one, since it is 
in a warm latitude, and snow lies all the year upon it." 

"It is a high one, comparatively speaking; but you 
will remember, when we first saw it, there was only a 
small patch of snow upon its top, and probably in very 
hot summers that disappears altogether ; so that it is 
not so high as others in South America. Taking 
eur latitude into calculation, and the quantity of snow 
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which lies upon this mountain, I should say it was 
about 14,000 feet." 

*' Oh ! so much as that ! It does not seem half so 
high. I have seen mountains that appeared to me to be 
quite as high as it, and yet it was said they did not 
measure the half of 14,000 feet." 

*' That arises from the fact that you are not viewing 
this one from the the sea level, as you did them. The 
plain upon which it stands, and from which we view it, 
is of itself elevated nearly half as much. You must 
remember that we are upon one of the high tables of the 
American continent." 

Here, for a minute or so, the conversation stopped, 
and we travelled on in silence, all of us with our eyes 
fixed on the white and roseate peak that glittered before 
us, leading our eyes far up into the heavens. 

Frank again resumed the discourse which had been 
broken off by our admiration of this beautiful object^ 

" Is it not curious," said he, " that the snow should lie 
so regularly coming down on all sides to the same 
height, and ending just like the cape of a coat, or the 
hem of a nightcap ? It seems to be a straight line all 
round the mountain." 

** That line," rejoined his mother, " is, as you say, a 
curious phenomenon, and caused by the laws of heat and 
cold, which we have just been explaining. It is called 
the ' snow line,' and a good deal of speculation has arisen, 
among cosmographers about the elevation of this line. 
Of course, on mountains within the tropics this line will 
be at a great height above the level of the sea. As you 
advance northward or southward to the Poles, it will be 
found lower and lower, until within the frigid zones it 
znay be said to cease altogether — for there, as we have 
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said, snow covers the whole earth, and there can be no 
' snow line.' 

" From this, one would suppose that an exact scale 
might be formed, giving the elevation of the snow-line 
for all latitudes. But that could not be done. Obser- 
vation has shown that it not only differs on mountains 
that lie in the same latitude, but that on the same 
mountain it is often higher on one side than the other — 
particularly on those of great extent, as the Himalayas of 
India. This is all quite natural, and easily accounted 
for. The position of mountains to one another, and 
their proximity or great distance from the sea, will give 
them a colder or warmer atmosphere, independent of 
latitude. Moreover, the same mountain may have a 
warmer climate on one side than the other; and of 
course the snow-line will be higher on that side which 
is the warmer, in consequence of the greater melting of 
the snow. This line, too, varies in summer and winter 
for a like reason — as we see here upon our own moun- 
tain, where it has already descended several feet since 
the weather became colder. This, you will acknowledge, 
is all very natural ; and you will see, too, that Nature, 
although apparently capricious in many .of her operations, 
acts most regularly in this one, as perhaps in all others." 

'' But, mamma," inquired Harry, *' can we not get to 
the top of the mountain ? I should like to have some 
snow to make snowballs and pelt Frank with them." 

*' It would be a very difficult task,. Master Hal ; and 
more than either you or I could get through with. I 
think Frank will escape being snow-balled this time." 

** But people have climbed to the top of the Him»* 
laya mountains ; and they are far higher than thiSy I 



am sure." 
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"Never,** internipted Frank; "no one has ever 
climbed the Himalayas. Have they, mamma ? " 

" No mortal has ever been so high as the summits of 
those great mountains, which are more than five miles 
above the level of the ocean. Even could they be 
climbed, it is not likely that any animal could live at 
their top. These inaccessible things seem to have been 
designed by the Creator to afford us objects for sublime 
coBtemplation^-objects far above the reach of mortal 
man, and that can never be rendered common by his 
contact. Do they not seem so ? " — Captain Mayne Reid. 

LESSON LXV. SELF-DECEPTION. 

There is nothing in which the self-deception of the 
heart is more evident, than in leading us to believe that 
if we were placed in any other situation than our own, 
we should perform its duties faithfully. Our Saviour 
says, that it is he who is faithful in that which is least, 
-who is faithful also in that which is much: but we 
flatter ourselves that we should be faithful in much, 
though we confess that we are deficient in regard to the 
little that is entrusted to us. 

Maria was very prone to this species of self-deception. 
Nothing pleased her more than to imagine situations of 
trial and difficulty, in which she supposed herself to 
behave with the most edifying propriety. Though she 
knew that she was not so dutiful and attentive to her 
parents as she ought to have been, yet she flattered 
herself that if she were only placed in circumstances 
where filial duties would be more difficult, she would 
perform them without fault. 

She once read an account of a young peasant girl who 
supported her infirm parents by the labour of her hands. 
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mixiistermg to their wants with the most patient kind- 
ness, while she denied herself su£Gicient food, in order to 
supply them with comforts. 

Nothing could exceed Marians enthusiasm on reading 
this story. Her father heing gone out, she stationed 
herself at the window to watch for his return, and when 
he came, she ran to him with the exclamation — 

" 0, papa, here is the most heautiful story yon ever 
read of a girl who — 0, papa, do read it — it will not take 
you long." 

Her father sat down, and taking Maria on his lap 
complied with her request. 

"Isn't it heautiful, papa?'' cried she, as soon as he 
had finished. 

" Yes, my dear, it is a beautiful instance of filial 
piety." 

" O, papa, I wish — " but Maria stopped, blushing. 

" Well, my dear, go on, what do you wish ? " 

*' I was going to say, papa, that I almost wished you 
were poor, so that I might have the pleasure of working 
for you." 

<' Thank you, my dear ; I have no doubt you would 
be willing to help me, though it might perhaps be less 
pleasant than you think now." 

'< O no, papa, I am sure I should always love to do 
anything for you." 

" And do you really suppose, Maria, that it would be 
easier to go without food, and work day and night, than 
it is to perform the light services required of you now ? " 

" No, papa, it would not be easier, exactly; but — " 

** But there would be more glory about it ? " 

" Not exactly that, papa ; but I should feel as if I 
were doing something." 






*' Well, are you not doing something now, when you 
take care of the baby, and help your mother sew ? " 

" But then, papa, that is such a little; and, besides, you 
could get somebody else to do it if I did Hot." 

'* As to that, my dear, you are mistaken. To be sure, 
we are not poor, in the sense that Dorothea's parents 
were ; but I could not aiford to keep another servant to 
take care of the children — so, you see, you can do some 
good." 

This seemed to console Maria for a few moments, but 
then she sighed to think it was so little in comparison 
with what Dorothea did. 

You may depend upon it, Maria," said her father 

that all the wishing for some other situation to show 
your love, is self-deception. You can just as well give 
proofs of your affection now, as you could in any other 
circumstances ; and it is folly for a person who does not 
faithfully perform his present duties, to pretend that he 
should do better in a different station. I can tell you 
why it looks so easy to you now. We never see fully the 
difficulties and discomforts of any situation till we are 
placed in it. You look at it now at a distance, and it 
seems easy to you to make sacrifices ; but if you had to 
rise early and go to bed late, to work hard, and eat only 
black bread, and not enough of that, and all this day 
after day, and week after week, I suspect you would alter 
your mind. Suppose that Dorothea had been placed in 
your situation ; do you not think she would have found 
opportunities of being useful ? " 

** Yes, papa, I suppose she would." 

<* Yes, she would have been useful in any situation ; but 
she had a principle of action, which you have not. Do 
you remember how she encouraged herself to do right?" 
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" Yes, papa, she thonght of Christ all the time." 
" Yes, and looking to Him will make everything easy.** 
The next evening, -when Maria again took her seat by 
her father, he resumed the conversation of the previous 
day. 

" Maria, there is probably another reason why yoa 
imagine it would be'easier to do what Dorothea did, than 
what is required of you. You think of her as loved and 
admired by all who read this story, and this makes the 
self-denial appear less difficult. But, remember, she did 
not suppose her conduct would ever be known; she 
laboured on meekly and patiently, from day to day, with 
no other reward than the approbation of God and her 
own conscience. Do you think you could do this ? " 
Mana was not sure. — Payson's Conversations. 

LESSON LXVI.' — EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW. 

The two largest and most celebrated cities in Scotland 
are situated in the valleys of two rivers, the Forth and 
the Clyde. They are Edinburgh and Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh is on. the Forth, though situated at some little 
distance from its banks. Glasgow is on the Clyde. There 
is a railway extending across from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
and also a canal, connecting the waters of the Forth with 
the Clyde. The region of these cities, and of the canal 
and railroad connecting them, is altogether the busiest, 
the most densely peopled, and the most important portion 
of Scotland. 

The cities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, though both 
greatly celebrated, are celebrated in very different ways. 
Edinburgh is the city of science, of literature, and of the 
arts. Here are many learned institutions, the fame and 
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influence of which extend to every part of the world. 
Here are great book-publishing establishments, which 
send forth millions of volumes every year — from pon- 
derous encyclopsedias of science, and elegantly illustrated 
and costly works of art, down to tracts for Sabbath 
schools, and picture-books for children. The situation 
of Edinburgh is very romantic and beautiful ; the town 
being built among hills and ravines of the most pic- 
turesque and striking character. When Scotland was an 
independent kingdom, Edinburgh was the capital of it, 
and thus the old palace of the kings, and the royal castle, 
are there ; and the town has been the scene of some of 
the mo9t remarkable events in Scottish history. 

Glasgow, on the other hand, which is on the Clyde, 
towards the western side of the island, together with all 
the country for many miles round it, forms the scene of 
the mechanical and manufacturing industry of Scotland. 
The whole district, in fact, is one vast workshop, being 
full of mines, mills, forges, famaces, machine shops, ship- 
yards, and iron works, with pipes puffing out steam, and 
tall chimneys rising everywhere all round the horizon, 
and sending up volumes of dense black smoke, which 
come pouring incessantly from their summits, and thence 
floating majestically away, mingle with the clouds of the 
sky. 

The reason of this is, that the strata of rocks which lie 
beneath the ground in all this region, consist in great 
measure of beds of coal and of iron ore. The miners dig 
down in almost any spot, and find iron ore ; and very 
near it, and sometimes in the same pit, they find plenty 
of coal. These pits are like monstrous wells : very wide 
at the mouth, and extending down four or five times as 
far as the height of the tallest steeples, into the bowels 
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of the earth. Over the mouth of the pit the workmen 
build a machine, with ropes and a monstrous wheel, to 
hoist up the iron and coal by, and all round Xhej set up 
furnaces to smelt the ore and turn it into iron. Then 
at suitable places, in various parts of the country, they 
construct great rolling mills and foundries. The rolling 
mills are to turn the pig iron into wrought iron, and to 
manufacture it into bars, and sheets, and rails for the 
railroads ; and the foundries are to cast it into the form 
of great wheels, and cylinders, and beams for machinery, 
or for any other purpose that may be required. 

The Clyde is the river on which steam-boats were first 
built in Great Britain. The first man •in England or 
Scotland that found a way of making a steam-engine that 
could be put in a boat and made to turn paddle-wheels so 
as to drive the boat along, was James Watt, who was 
bom on the Clyde, which, of course, very naturally 
became the centre of steam-boat and steam-ship building* 
The iron for the engines was found close at hand, as well 
as abundant supplies of coal for the fires. The timber 
they brought from the Baltic. At length, however, they 
found that they could build ships of iron instead of wood, 
using iron beams for the framing, and covering them 
with plates of iron riveted together, instead of planks. 
These ships were found superior, in almost all respects, 
to those built of timber; and as iron in great abimdance 
was found all along the banks of the Clyde, and as the 
workmen in the region were extremely skilful in working 
it, the business of building ships and steamers of this 
material increased wonderfully, until, at length, the banks 
of the river for miles below Glasgow became lined with 
ship-yards, where countless steamers, of monstrous 
length and graceful forms, in all stages of construction, 
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lie ; now sloping towards the water and down the stream, 
ready at the appointed time to glide majestically into the 
river, and thence to plough their way. to every portion of 
the hahitable globe. — Abbott, 

LESSON LXVn. — CROWS. 

Of all the Ceylon birds of this order, the most familiar 
and notorious are the small glossy crows, whose shining 
black plumage, shot with blue, has suggested the title of 
Corons Splendens. They frequent the towns in com- 
panies, and domesticate themselves in the close vicinity 
of every house ; and it may possibly serve to account for 
the familiarity and audacity which they exhibit in their 
intercourse with men, that the Dutch during their 
sovereignty in Ceylon enforced severe penalties against 
any one killing a crow, under the belief that they were 
instrumental in extending the growth of cinnamon, by 
feeding on the fruit, and thus disseminating the un- 
digested seed; 

All day long these birds are engaged in watching 
either the offal of the offices, or the preparation for 
meals in the dining rooms ; and as doors and windows 
are necessarily opened to relieve the heat, nothing is 
more common than the passage of a crow across the 
room, lifting on the wing some ill-guarded morsel from 
the dinner table. No article, however unpromising its 
quality, provided only it be portable, can with safety be 
left unguarded in any apartment accessible to them. 
The contents of ladies' work-boxes, kid gloves, and 
pocket handkerchiefs, vanish instantly if exposed near a 
■window or open door. They open paper parcels to 
ascertain the contents ; they will undo the knot on a 
napkin if it encloses anything eatable; and I have known 
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a crow to extract the peg which fastened the lid of a 
basket in order to plunder the provender within. 

One of these ingenious marauders, after vainly atti- 
tudinising in front of a chained watch-dog, that was 
lazily gnawing a bone, and after fruitlessly endeavouring 
to divert his attention by dancing before him, with head 
awry, and eye askance, at length flew away for a moment, 
and returned bringing a companion, which perched 
itself on a branch a few yards in the rear. The crowds 
grimaces were now actively renewed, but with no better 
success till its confederate, poising itself on its wings, 
descended with the utmost velocity, striking the dog 
upon the spine with all the force of its strong beak. 
The Txjize was successful ; the dog started with surprise 
and pain, but not quickly enough to seize his assailant, 
whilst the bone he had been gnawing was snatched 
away by the first crow the instant his head was turned. 
Two well-authenticated instances of the recurrence of this 
device came within my knowledge at Colombo, and attest 
the sagacity and powers of communication and combina- 
tion possessed by these astute and courageous birds. 

Tennem's "Ce^n" 

LESSON LXVIII. — LUCI QUAY. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a cottage door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 
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''To-night will be a stormy night, 

You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 

Your mother through the snow.*' 

" That, father, I will gladly do, 

*Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two. 

And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook 

And snapped a faggot hand ; 
He plied his work, and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe; 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time, 

She wandered up and down. 
And many a hill did Lucy climb 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from the door. 
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They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 

" In heaven we all shall meet," — 
When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy's feet. 

Half hreathless, from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the foot-marks small ; 

And through the hroken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed — 

The marks were ^till the same ; 
They track them on, nor ever lost. 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

These foot-marks, one by one. 
Into the middle of the plank — 

And further there were none ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the ^reen ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. — Wordswor^. 

LESSON LXIX. — NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 

Every one who has looked at the map of Norway 
must have been struok with the singular character of its 
coast On the map it looks so jagged, such a strange 
mixture of land and sea, that it appears as if there must 
be a perpetual struggle between the two — the sea striving 
to inundate the land, and the land pushing itself out 
into the sea, till it ends in their dividing the region 
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between them. On the spot, howerer, this coast is very 
sublime. The long straggling promontories are moan- 
tainons, towering ridges of rock, springing up in pre- 
cipices, from the water ; while the bays between them, 
instead of being ronnded with shelving sandy shores, on 
which the sea tumbles its waves, as in bays of our coast, 
are in fact long narrow valleys, filled with sea, instead of 
being laid out in fields and meadows. The high rocky 
banks shelter these deep bays (called fiords) from 
almost every wind ; so that their waters are usually as 
still as those of a lake. For days and weeks together, 
they reflect each separate tree-top of the pine forests 
which clothe the mountain sides, the mirror being broken 
only by the leap of some sporting fish, or the oars of 
the boatman, as he goes to inspect the sea-fowl firom 
islet to islet of the fiord, or carries out his nets or his 
rod, to catch the sea-trout, or char, or cod, or herrings, 
which abound in their seasons on the coast of Norway. 

It is difficult to say whether these fiords are the most 
beautiful in summer, or in winter. In summer, they 
glitter with golden sunshine, and purple and green 
shadows from the mountain and forest lie on them; and 
these may be more lovely than the faint light of the 
winter noons of those latitudes, and the snowy pictures 
of frozen, peaks, which then show themselves on the 
surface ; but before the day is half over, out come the 
stars — ^the glorious stars, which shine like nothing that 
we have ever seen. There, the planets cast a faint 
shadow, as the young moon does with us ; and these 
planets and the constellations of the sky, as they silently 
glide over from peak to peak of these rocky passes, are 
imaged on the waters so clearly that the fisherman, as 
he unmoors his boat for his evening task, feels as if h« 
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were about to shoot forth his vessel into another heaven, 
and to cleave his way among the stars. 

Still, as everything is to the eye, sometimes for a 
hundred miles together along these deep sea-valleys, 
there is rarely silence. The ear is kept awake by a 
thousand voices. In the summer, there are cataracts 
leaping from ledge to ledge of the rocks, and there is 
the bleating of tiie kids that browse there, and the flap 
of the great eagle's wings, as it dashes abroad from its 
eyrie, and the cries of whole clouds of sea-birds, which 
inhabit the islets ; and all these sounds are mingled and 
multiplied by the strong echoes, till they become a din 
as loud as that of a city. Even at night, when the flocks 
are in the fold, and the birds at roost, and the echoes 
themselves seem to be asleep, there is occasionally a 
sweet music heard, too soft for even the listening ear to 
catch by day. Every breath of summer wind that steals 
through the pine-forests wakes this music as it goes* 
The stiff piny leaves of the flr and pine vibrate with the 
breeze, like the strings of a musical instrument, so that 
every breath of the night wind, in a Norwegian forest, 
wakens a myriad of tiny harps ; and this gentle and 
mournful music may be heard in gushes the whole night 
through. This music, of course, ceases when each tree 
becomes laden with snow ; but yet there is sound, in the 
midst of the longest winter-night. There is the rumble 
of some avalanche, as after a drifting storm a mass of 
snow, too heavy to keep its place, slides and tumbles 
from the mountain peak. There is also, now and then, 
a loud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier ; and, as 
many declare, there is a crackling to be heard by those 
who listen when the northern lights are shooting and 
blazing across the sky. Nor is this all. Wherever there 
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is a nook between the rocks on the shore, where a man 
may build a house, and clear a field or two — wherever 
there is a platform beside the cataract, where the sawyer 
may plant his mill and make a path from it to join some 
great road — there is a human habitation, and the sounds 
that belong to it. Thence, in winter nights, come music 
and laughter, and the tread of the dancers and the hum 
of many voices. The Norwegians are a social and hos- 
pitable people; and they hold their gay meetings, in 
defiance of their arctic climate, through every season of 
the year. — Mm Martineau, 

LESSON LXX. — COICFLAINT OF THE DYINO YBAB. 

" I am the son of Old Father Time, and the last of a 
numerous progeny, for he has had upwards of five 
thousand of us ; but it has ever been his fate to see one 
child expire before another was bom. It is the opinion 
of some, that his own constitution is beginning to break 
up, and that when he has given birth to a hundred or 
two more of us, his family will be complete, and then 
he himself will be no more ! " 

Thus the Old Year began his complaint. He then 
called for his account book, and turned over the pages 
with a sorrowful eye. He has kept, it appears, an 
accurate account of the moments, minutes, hours, and 
months, which he has issued, and subjoined, in some 
places, memorandums of the uses to which they have 
been applied, and of the losses he has sustained. 

These particulars it would be tedious to detail, but we 
must notice one circumstance. Upon turning to a certain 
page in his accounts, the old man was much affected, 
and the tears streamed down his furrowed cheeks as he 
examined it This was the register of the fifty-two 

n2 
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Sundays which he had issued ; and which, of all the 
wealth he had to dispose of, has heen, it appears, the 
most scandalously wasted. " These," said he, *' were voj 
most precious gifts. Alas 1 how lightlj have thej been 
esteemed ! " 

*' 1 feel, however," said he, " more pity than indignation 
towards these offenders, since they were far greater 
enemies to themselves than to me. But there are a few 
outrageous ones, hy whom I have been defrauded of so 
much of my substance that it is difficult to think of them 
with patience, particularly that notorious thief ProcraS' 
tination, of whom everybody has heard, and who is well 
known to have wronged my venerable father of much of 
his property. 

" There are also three noted ruffians, Slsq), Sloth, and 
Pleasure, from whom I have suffered much ; besides a 
certain busybody called Dress, who, under the pretence 
of making the most of me^ steals away more of mj gifts 
than any two of them. 

" As for me, all must acknowledge that I have per- 
formed my part towards my friends and foes. I have 
fulfilled my utmost promise, and been more bountiful 
than many of my predecessors. 

<<My twelve fair children have, each in their turn, 
aided my exertions ; and their various tastes and dis- 
positions have all conduced to the general good. Mild 
February, who sprinkled the naked boughs with deli- 
cate buds, and brought her wonted offering of early 
flowers, was not of more essential service than that rude, 
blustering boy March, who, though violent in his temper, 
was well-intentioned and useful. April, a gentle, tender- 
hearted girl, wept for his loss, yet cheered me with many a 
smile. JuM came crowned with roses, and sparkling in 
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sanbeams, and laid up a store of costly ornaments for 
her loxuriant successors. But I cannot stop to enumerate 
the good qualities and graces of all my children. You, 
my poor December, dark in your complexion, and cold in 
your temper, greatly resemble my first-bom January, with 
this difference, that he was most prone to anticipation, 
and you to reflection. 

'< It is very likely that, at least after my decease, many 
may reflect upon themselves for their misconduct 
towards me. To such I would leave it as my dying 
injunction, not to waste time in unavailing regret — all 
their wishes and repentance will not recall me to life. 
I would rather earnestly recommend to their regard my 
youthfdl successor, whose appearance is shortly expected. 
I cannot hope to survive long enough to introduce him, 
but I would fain hope that he will meet with a favourable 
reception ; and that, in addition to the flattering honours 
which greeted my birth, and the fair promises wmch 
deceived my hopes, more diligent exertion and more 
persevering efforts may be expected. Let it be remem- 
bered that one honest endeavour is worth ten fair 
promises." — Jane Taylor, 

LESSON LXXI. — GENEVA. 

Geneva is one of the most remarkable and most 
celebrated cities in Europe. It derives its celebrity, 
however, not so much from its size, or from the mag- 
nificence of its edifices, as from the peculiar beauty of its 
situatipn, and from the circumstances of its history. 

Geneva is situated upon the confines of France, 
Switzerland, and Sardinia, at the outlet of the lake of 
Geneva, which is perhaps the most beautiful, and cer« 
tainly the most celebrated lake in Switzerland. It id 
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shaped like a crescent, — ^that is, like the new moon, or 
rather, like the moon after it is about four or five days 
old. The lower end of the lake — that is, the end where 
Geneva is situated— lies in a comparatively open country, 
though vast ranges of mountains, some of them covered 
with perpetual snow, are to be seen in the distance all 
around. The waters of the lake at this end, and of the 
river Bhone, which issues from it, are very clear, and of 
a deep and beautiful blue colour. 

The city of Geneva is situated at the western end of 
the lake, and the river Bhone, in coming out of it, flows 
directly through the town. The lake is about fifty 
miles long, and the eastern end of it runs far in among 
the moimtains. These mountains are very dark and 
sombre, and their fAdes rise so precipitously from the 
margin of the water, that in many places there is scarcely 
room for a road along the shore. Indeed, you go 
generally to that end of the lake in a steamer ; and as 
you advance, the mountains seem to shut you in com- 
pletely. But when you get near the end of the lake, 
you see a narrow valley opening before you, with high 
mountains on either hand, and the river Bhone flowing 
very swiftly between green and beautiful banks in the 
middle of it. Besides the river, there is a magnificent 
road to be seen running along this valley. This is the 
great high road leading from France into Italy ; and it 
has been known and travelled as such, ever since the 
days of the old Bomans. 

The river Bhone, where it flows into the lake at the 
eastern end, is very thick and turbid, being formed by 
torrents coming down from the mountain sides, or by 
muddy streams, derived from the melting of the glaciers. 
At the western end, on the other hand, where it ismes 
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from the lake, the water is heautifully clear and pellucid. 
The reason of this is, that daring its slow passage 
through the lake it has had time to settle. The imptui- 
ties, which the torrents hring down into it fi*om the 
mountains, all suhside to the hottom, and are left there ; 
and thus the water comes out at the lower end quite 
clear. The lake itself, however, is, of course, gradually 
filling up hj means of this process. 

Geneva is a comparatively small town. It would take 
ten Genevas to make a New York, and nearly a hundred 
to make a Paris or London. Why, then, is it so cele- 
brated ? There are several reasons for this. The first 
reason is, that this town stands on the great high-road 
leading from France into Italy. The second reason is, 
that Geneva is a convenient and agreeable point for 
entering Switzerland, and for making excursions among 
the Alps.* By way of Geneva we go to the valley of 
Chamouni and Mont Blanc, and visit the vast glaciers 
and the stupendous mountain scenery that lie around this 
great monarch of the Alps. The third reason why Geneva 
has acquired so much celebrity is, the great number of 
learned and distinguished philosophers and scholars that 
have fi*om time to time lived there. Switzerland is a repub- 
lic, and the canton of Geneva is Protestant ; and thus the 
place has served as a sort of resort and refuge for all the 
most distinguished foes, both of spiritual and political 
tyranny, that have risen up in Europe at intervals during 
the last five hundred years. Geneva was, indeed, one of 

* There aare two great arennes into Switzerland from France oad 
Germany — one by way of Geneya, and the other by way of Basle. 
By the way of Basle we go to the Jimgfrau and the Oberland Alps, 
which lie around that mountain, and to the beantiful lakes of Zurich 
and of Lucerne. All these lie in the eastern part of the Alpine region. 
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the chief centres of the Beformation ; and almost all the 
great reformers visited it, and wrote abont it, and thus 
made all the world familiar with it, during the exciting 
times in which thej lived. Besides this, Geneva has 
been the residence and home of a great many moral and 
political writers, within the last one or two centuries ; for 
the country being republican, is much more open and 
ft-ee than most of the other countries of Europe. Men 
who have incurred the displeasure of their own govern- 
ments, by their writings or their acts, find a safe asylum 
in Geneva, where they can think -and say what they 
please. All this has tended very strongly to attract the 
Bltention of mankind to Geneva, as to a sort of luminous 
point in respect to moral and political science, from 
which light radiates to every part of the civilised world. 
There is one more reason, very different from the pre- 
ceding, which tends to make Geneva fEunous, and to draw 
travellers to visit it at the present day : it is a great 
manufacturing place for watches and jewellery — one 
of the greatest, indeed, in the world. Thus, for one 
reason or another, it is estimated that the number of 
visitors every year to Geneva is not less than thirty 
thousand. — Jawh Abbott, 

LESSON LXXII. ^ANTS. 

Ants are disagreeable insects in any country, but 
especially so in warm tropical climates. Their ugly 
appearance, their destructive habits, but above all the 
pain of their sting, or rather bite — for ants do not sting 
as wasps, but bite with the jaws, and then infuse poison 
into the wound — all these render them very unpopular 
creatures. A superficial thinker would suppose that such 
.troublesome insects could be of no use, and would 
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question the propriety of nature in having created them ; 
but when we give the subject a litUe attention, we find 
that they were not created in vain. Were it not for these 
bosy creatures, what would become of the vast quantities 
of decomposing substances found in some countries ? 
What would be done witli the decaying vegetation and 
the dead animal matter? Why, in many places, were it 
not consumed by these insects, and reorganised into new 
forms of life, it would produce pestilence and death ; and 
surely these are far more disagreeable things than ants. 
Of ants there are many different kinds ; but the 
greatest number of species belong to warm countries, 
where, indeed, they are most useful. Some of these 
species are so curious in their habits, that whole volumes 
have been written about them, and naturtdists have 
spent a lifetime in their study and observation. Their 
social and domestic economy is of the most singular 
character — more so than that of the bees ; and I am afraid 
here to give a single trait of their lives, lest I should be 
led on to talk too much about them. I need only mention 
the wonderful nests or hills which some species build — 
those great cones of twenty feet in height, and so strong 
that wild bulls run up their sides, and stand upon their 
tops, without doing them the least injury ! Others make 
their houses of cylindrical form, rising several feet from 
the surface. Others, again, prefer nesting in the trees, 
where they construct large cellulfur masses of many 
shapes, suspending them from the highest branches; 
while many species make their waxen dwellings in hollow 
trunks of trees, or beneath the surface of the earth. 
There is not a species, however, whose habits, fully 
observed and described, would not strike you with 
astonishment. Indeed, it is difficult to believe all that 
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is related about these insects by naturalists who have 
made . them their study. One can hardly understand 
how such little creatures can be gifted with so much 
intelligence or vMincty as some choose to call it. 

Man is not the only enemy of the ants. If he were, it 
is to be feared that these smally insignificant creatures 
would soon make the earth too hot for him. So prolific 
are they, that if left to themselyes our whole planet 
would, in a short period, become a gigantic ants' nest. 

Nature has wisely provided against the over-increase 
of the ant family. No living thing has a greater variety 
of enemies than they. In aU the divisions of animated 
nature there are antpdestroyers — ant-eaters! To begin 
with the mammalia : man himself feeds ui>on them — ^for 
there are tribes of Indians in South America, the prin- 
cipal part of whose food consists of dried termites, which 
they bake into a kind of " paste !" There are quadrupeds 
that live exclusively on them, as the ant-bear and the 
pangoUns, or scaly ant>eaters of the eastern continent 
There are birds, too, of many sorts that devour the ants, 
and there are even some who make them exclusively their 
food, as the genus m^</^a, or ant-catchers. Many kinds of 
reptiles, both snakes and lizards, are ant-eaters ; and, what 
is strangest of all, there are insects that prey upon them. 

No wonder, then, with such a variety of enemies, that 
the ants are kept within proper limits, and are not 
allowed to overrun the earth. — Captain Mayne BeicL 

LESSOK LXXni. — THE KITTEN AND THE FALLING LEAVES, 

See the kitten on the wall. 
Sporting with the leaves that fall— 
I Withered leaves — one — ^two — and three^> 

From the lofty elder tree ! 
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Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying round and round they sink, 
Softly, slowly:— one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
Every little leaf conveyed — 
Sylph or fairy hither tending — 
To this lower world descending. 
Each invisible and mute. 
In his wav*ring parachute. 

But the kitten — how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts I 
First at one, and then its fellow. 
Just as light, and just as yellow ; 
There are many now — ^now one — 
Now they stop, and there are none. 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upturned eye of fire ! 
With a tiger leap, half-way. 
Now she meets the coming prey, 
Let's it go as fast, and then — 
Has it in her power again. 
Now she works with three or four. 
Like an Indian conjuror ; 
Quick as he in feats of art. 
Far beyond in joy of heart. 
Were her antics played in th* eye 
Of a thousand standers by. 
Clapping hands, with shout and stare. 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd? 
Far too happy to be proud; 
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Overwealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure. 



WordsiDorth. 



LESSON LXXIV. — SPITZBERGEN. 

It was at one o clqck in the morning of the 6 th of 
August, 1856, that we came to an anchor in the silent 
harhour of English Bay, Spitzbergen. 

And now, how shall I give you an idea of the wonder- 
ful panorama in the midst of which we found ourselves ? 
I think, perhaps, its most striking feature was the 
stillness, and deadness, and impassibility of this new 
world ; ice, and rock, and water surrounded us ; not a 
sound of any kind interrupted the silence ; the sea did 
not break upon the shore ; no bird or any living thing 
was visible-; the midnight sun — by this time muffled in 
a transparent mist — shed an awful mysterious lustre on 
glacier and mountain ; no atom of vegetation gave token 
of the earth's vitality; an universal numbness and 
dumbness seemed to pervade the solitude. I suppose, 
in scarcely any other part of the world, is this appearance 
of deadness so strikingly exhibited. On the stillest 
summer day in England there is always perceptible an 
undertone of life thrilling through the atmosphere ; and 
though no breeze should stir a single leaf, yet, in default 
of motion, there is always a sense of growth ; but here 
not so much as a blade of grass was to be seen on the 
sides of the bald, excoriated hills. Primeval rocks and 
eternal ice constitute the landscape. 

The anchorage where we had brought up is the best 
to be found, with the exception, perhaps, of Magdalena 
Bay, along the whole west coast of Spitzbergen ; indeed, 
iit is almost the only one where you are not liable to have 
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the ice set in upon you at a moment's notice. This hay 
is completely land-locked, heing protected on its open 
side hy Prince Charles's Foreland, a long island lying 
parallel with the mainland. Down towards either horn 
run two ranges of schistose rocks, ahout 1,500 feet high, 
their sides almost precipitous, and the topmost ridge as 
sharp as a knife, and as jagged as a saw ; the intervening 
space is entirely filled up hy an enormous glacier, which, 
descending with one continuous incline from the head of 
a valley on the right, and sweeping like a torrent round 
the roots of an isolated clump of hills in the centre, rolls 
at last into the sea. The length of the glacial river from 
the spot where it originated could not have heen less 
than thirty to thirty-five miles, or its greatest hreadth 
less than nine or ten ; hut so completely did it fill up the 
higher end of the valley, that it was as much as you 
could do to distinguish the further mountains peeping 
up ahove its surface. The height of the precipice where 
it fell into the sea 1 should judge to have heen ahout 120 
feet. On the left a still more extraordinary sight pre- 
sented itself. A kind of haby glacier actually hung 
suspended half way on the hill side, like a tear in the 
act of rolling down the furrowed cheek of the mountain. 
The glaciers are the principal characteristic of the 
scenery in Spitzbergen ; the bottom of every valley in 
every part of the island is occupied, and generally com- 
pletely filled by them, enabling one to realize the look of 
England in her glacial period, when Snowdon was still 
being slowly lifted towards the clouds, and every valley 
in Wales was brimful of ice. But the glaciers in 
English Bay are by no means the largest in the island. 
We ourselves got a view, though a distant one, of ice 
rivers which must have been more extensive ; and Dr. 
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Scoresbj inentions several which actually measured forty 
or fifty miles in length, and nine or ten in breadth, whils 
the precipice formed by their fall into the sea was 
sometimes upwards of 400 or 500 feet high. Nothing 
is more dangerous than to approach these clififs of ice. 
Every now and then huge masses detach themselves 
from the face of the crystal steep, and topjde over into 
the water ; and woe be to the unfortunate ship which 
might happen to be passing below. Scoresby witnessed 
a mass of ice, the size of a cathedral, thunder down into 
the sea from a height of 400 feet. Frequently, during 
our stay in Spitzbergen, we ourselves observed specimens 
of these ice avalanches ; and scarcely an hour passed 
'without the solemn silence of the bay being disturbed by 
the thunderous boom, resulting from similar catastrophes 
occurring in adjacent valleys. A little to the northward 
I observed, lying on the sea shore, innimierable logs of 
drift-wood. This wood is floated all the way £rom 
America by the Gulf Stream ; and as I walked from one 
huge bole to another, I could not help wondering in what 
primeval forest each had ^own— what chance had 
originally cast them on the waters, and piloted them to 
this desert shore ? Mingled with this fringe of unhewn 
timber that lined the beach lay waifs and strays of a 
more sinister kind — ^pieces of broken spars, an oar, a 
boat's flag-staff, and a few shattered fragments of some 
long-lost vesseFs planking. Here and there, too, we 
would come upon skulls of walrus, ribs and shoulder- 
blades of bears, brought possibly by the ice in winter. 
Suddenly a cry from Fitz, who had wandered a little to 
the right, brought us helter-skelter to the spot where he 
was standing. Half imbedded in the black moss at his 
feet there lay a grey deal coffin, falling almost to pieces 
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witli age ; the lid was gone — probably blown off by the 

wind — and within were stretched the bleaching bones of 

a human skeleton. A rude cross at the head of the 

grave stood partially upright, and a half-obliterated 

Dutch inscription preserved a record of the dead man's 

name and age. It was evidently some poor whaler of 

the last century, to whom his companions had given the 

only burial possible in this frost-hardened earth, which 

even the summer sun has no force to penetrate beyond 

a couple of inches, and which will not afford to man the 

shallowest grave. 

During the whole of our stay in Spitzbergen we 

enjoyed unbounded sunshine. The nights were even 

brighter than the days, and afforded Fitz an opportunity 

of taking some photographic views by the light of a 

midnight sun. The cold was never very intense, though 

the thermometer remained below freezing; but about 

four o'clock every evening the salt-water bay in whicli 

the schooner lay was veneered over with a pellicle of ice, 

one-eighth of an inch in thickness, and so elastic that, 

even when the sea beneath was considerably agitated, its 

surface remained unbroken, the smooth round waves 

taking the appearance of billows of oil. If such is the 

effect produced by the slightest modification of the sun's 

power in the month of August, you can imagine what 

must be the result of his total disappearance beneath the 

horizon. No description can give an idea of the intense 

rigour of the six montiis' winter. Stones crack with the 

noise of thunder; in a crowded hut the breath of its 

occupants will fall in flakes of snow; wine and spirits 

turn to ice ; the snow barns like caustic — if it touches 

the flesh it brings the skin away with it ; the soles of 

your stockings may be burned off your feet before you 

o 2 ♦ 
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feel the slightest warmth from the fire ; linen taken out 
of hoiling water instantly stiffens to the consistency of 
a wooden board ; and heated stones will not prevent the 
sheets of the bed from fi*eezing. If these are the effects 
of the climate within an air-tight, fire-warmed, crowded 
hut, what must they be unoug the dark, storm-lashed 
moimtain peaks outside? — Lord DufferirCs *^ Letters from 
High Latitudes** 

LESSON LXXV. — SELFISHNESS. 

If I were asked what kind of young people were the 
most unhappy, what do you think my answer would be ? 
The poor, or the sick, or the ugly, or the stupid ? Oh 
no ! these may all be happy and useful. It is only the 
selfish, those that " seek their own," that afe never 
satisfied. Like the daughters of the horse-leech, they 
cry, " Give, give," but never say, " It is enough ;" for it 
would seem that the more people seek their own happi- 
ness the less they get of it. It has been said, '' The 
self, the J, the me, and the like, all belong to the evil 
spirit, and we know that he is not a happy spirit. No 
human being can be really happy who is not giving or 
trying to give happiness to others. The sixpence added 
to the hoard of the little selfish miser, or spent by the 
glutton in the cake-shop, may give a moment's pleasure, 
but will leave no pleasant thoughts behind; while the 
sixpence, part of which is dropped into the missionary 
box, part given to feed a poor starving child, part given 
to purchase a biscuit or an orange to please the little 
sister, will send the happy spender of it on her way 
bright-faced and light-hearted." 

Here is a " Kecipe for making every day happy." If 
each of us were to follow it, there would soon be an 
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end of our many listless, disagreeable, unhappy days. 
"When you rise in the morning form a resolution to 
make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is 
easily done — a left-off garment to the man who needs it, 
a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging expression 
to the striving ; trifles, in themselves light as air, will do 
it, at least for the twenty-four hours ; and if you are 
young, depend upon it, it will tell when you are old ; and 
if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of human time towards eternity. 
By the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result : 
you send one person, only one, happily through the day ; 
that is, three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the 
year ; and supposing you live forty years only after you 
commence that course of medicine, you have made 14,600 
human beings happy, at all events for a time." Now, 
worthy reader, is not this simple ? It is too short for a 
sermon, too homely for ethics, too easily accomplished 
for you to say " I would if I could." 

It is a curious fact that selfish people, however dis- 
agreeable they may make themselves by their selfishness, 
are always the first to bemoan the existence of this fault 
in others, and perhaps you are each quite ready to 
remember how selfish Dick and Harry and Mary and 
Susan are; but ah! my dear young friends, look at 
home — ^look into your own hearts, with their curious 
depths, which you scarcely understand, or perhaps never 
tri^d to understand, and there you will find an ugly black 
spot, perhaps a smftU one. It will not long be very 
small, however, if you go on " seeking your own ;" it will 
grow and grow, till at last the heart is one mass of black, 
hideous selfishness ! Try to conquer this besetting sin. 
When you have a little time, think what you can do with 
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it to please or to help others ; when you have a little 
money, ihink whom you can comfort and assist with it ; 
when you have not much of the one and none of the 
other, still think whose heart you can gladden with kind 
words and kind looks. Teach your hearts to think first 
of others, and last of yourselves. Learn to give up your 
own pleasure, your own way, your own possessions, that 
you may know how much "more blessed it is Jo give 
than to receive." Remember that the Lord of heaven 
and earth " pleased not Himself," and that His command 
is, "Look not every one on his own things, but every 
one also on the things of others." 

Listen to this beautiful little story or fable, called 
" The Selfish Pool," and what befell it : — 

" See that little fountain away yonder in the distant 
mountain, shining like a thread of silver through 
the thick copse, and sparkling like a diamond in its 
healthful activity. It is hurrying on with tinkling feet 
to bear its tribute to the river. See, it passes a stagnant 
pool, and the pool hails it. 'Whither away, master 
streamlet ?' * I am going to the river to bear this cup 
of water God has given me.' ' Ah ! you are very foolish 
' for that ; you'll need it before the summer is over. It 
has been a backward spring, and we shall have a hot 
summer to pay for it ; you will dry up then.' * Well,' 
Sfiys the streamlet, * if I am to die so soon, I had better 
work while the day lasts. If I am likely to lose this 
treasure from the heat, I had better do good with it 
while I have it.* So on it went, blessing and rejoicing 
in its course. The pool smiled complacently at its own 
superior foresight, and husbanded all its resources, 
letting not a drop steal away. Soon the midsummer 
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heat came down, and it fell upon the little stream ; but 
the trees crowded to its brink, and threw out their 
sheltering branches over it in the day of adversity, for 
it brought refreshment and life to them ; and the sun 
peeped through their branches, and smiled complacently 
upon its dimpled face, and seemed to say, * II is not in 
my heart to harm you ;' and the birds sipped its silver 
tide and sang its praises, the flowers breathed their 
perfume upon its bosom, the beasts of the field loved to 
linger by its banks, the husbandman's eye always 
sparkled with joy as he looked upon the line of verdant 
beauty that marked its course through his fields and 
meadows, and so on it went, blessing and blessed of all. 
And where was the prudent pool? Alas! in its in- 
glorious inactivity it grew sickly and pestilential; the 
beasts of the field put their lips to it, but turned away 
without drinking ; the breezes stooped and kissed it by 
mistake, but caught the malaria in the contact and carried 
the ague through the region, and the inhabitants caught 
it and had to move away ; and at last Heaven, in mercy 
to man, smote it with a hotter breatS and dried it up. 
But did not the little stream exhaust itself? Oh ! no; 
God saw to that. It emptied its full cup into the river, 
and the river bore it to the sea, and the sea welcomed it, 
and the sun smiled upon the sea, and the sea sent up its 
incense to greet the sun, and the clouds caught in their 
capacious bosoms the incense from the sea, and the 
winds, like waiting steeds, caught the chariots of the 
clouds and bore them away, away to the very mountain 
that gave the little fountain birth, and there they tipped 
the brimming cup, and poured the grateful baptism 
down; and so God saw to it that the little fountain, 
though it gave so fully and so freely, never ran dry. 
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And if God so bless the fountain, will He not also bless 
you, my friends, if, ' as ye have freely received, ye also 
freely give?'" — M, M. Gordon, 

LESSON LXXVI. — NAPLES. 

Naples is situated on a bay which has the reputation 
of being the most magnificent sheet of water in the 
world. It is bordered on every side by romantic cliffs 
and headlands, or by green and beautiful slopes of land, 
which are adorned with vineyards and groves of orange 
and lemon trees, and. dotted with white villas ; while all 
along the shore, close to the margin of the water, there 
extends an almost uninterrupted line of cities and 
towns round the whole circumference of the bay. The 
greatest of these cities is Naples. But the crowning 
glory of the scene is the great volcano, Vesuvius, which 
rises, a vast green cone from the midst of the plain, 
and emits from its summit a constant stream of smoke. 
In times of eruption, this smoke becomes very dense 
and voluminous, and alternates, from time to time, with 
bursts of what s^ems to be flame, and with explosive 
ejections of red-hot stones or molten lava. Besides the 
cities and towns that are now to be seen along the shore 
at the foot of the slopes of the mountain, there arc many 
others, buried deep in the ground, having been over- 
whelmed by currents of lava from the volcano, or by 
showers of ashes and stone^, in eruptions which took 
place ages ago. 

Of course there is every probability that there will be 
more eruptions in time to come, and that many of the 
present towns will also be overwhelmed and destroyed, 
as their predecessors have been. But these eruptions 
occur usually at such distant intervals from each other. 
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that the people think it is not probable that the town in 
which they live will be destroyed in their day ; and so 
they are quiet. Of course, however, whenever they 
hear a rumbling in the mountain behind them, or 
notice any other sign of an approaching convulsion, 
they naturally feel somewhat nervous until the danger 
passes by. 

Naples is built on the northern shore of the bay. 
Vesuvius stands a little back from the sea, but the slope 
of land extends quite down to the margin of the water. 
There is a carriage road, and also a railroad passing along 
the coast between the mountain and the sea. 

To the south-west of Vesuvius are the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, and to the south-east those of Pompeii; two 
cities buried during a great eruption which occurred 
nearly eighteen centuries ago — a.d. 79. Herculaneum 
was buried in lava, and the lava when it cooled became 
as hard as a stone ; whereas Pompeii was only covered 
with ashes and cinders, which are very easily dug away. 
Besides, Herculaneum was buried very deep, so that in 
order to get to it you have to go far down under ground. 
The fact that there was an ancient city buried there was 
discovered, a hundred and fifty years ago, by a man dig- 
ging a well in the ground above. In digging this well, 
the workmen came upon some statues and other remains 
of ancient art. They dug these things out, and after- 
wards the excavations were continued for many years ; 
but the difficulties were so great, on account of the 
depth below the surface of the ground at which the 
work was to be done, and also on account of the hard- 
ness of the lava, that after a while it was abandoned. 
People now go down sometimes through a shaft made 
near the well by which the first discovery was made, and 
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ramble about by the ligbt of torches, which thej carry 
with them, among the rubbish in the subterranean 
chambers. 

The site of Pompeii was discovered in the same way 
with Her6ulaneum — namely, by the digging of a well. 
Pompeii, however, as has been already said, was not 
buried nearly so deep as Herculaneum, and the sub- 
stances which covered it were found to be much softer 
and more easily removed. Consequently, a great deal 
more has been done at Pompeii than at Herculaneum in 
making excavations. Nearly a third of the whole city 
has now been explored, and the work is still going on. 
- The chief inducement for continuing to dig out these 
old ruins, is to recover the various pictures, sculpturesi 
utensils, and other curious objects that are found in the 
houses. These things, as fast as they are found, are 
brought to Naples, and deposited in an immense museum 
which has been built there to receive them. — Jctcoh 
Abbott. 

LESSON liXXTn.— DISSEMINATION OF SEEDS. 

It is little suspected by many how largely small seed- 
eating animals, and especially birds, contribute to the 
clothing of the earth with its varied vegetable riches. Pe- 
culiar provision is made in many cases for the dissemina- 
tion of seeds, in their own structure, of which the pappus 
of the dandelion, and the adhesive hooks of the burdock, 
are examples ; but this is largely effected also in the sto- 
machs of birds, the seed being often discharged not only 

• uninjured, but made more ready to germinate by the 

• heat and maceration to which it has been subjected. 
« From trivial causes spring mighty Effects," and the 

• motto has been illustrated by a close observer from this 
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same subject. Doubtless, many of our most richly 
wooded landscapes owe much of their timber to the 
agency of quadrupeds and birds. Linnets, goldfinches, 
thrushes, goldcrests, &c., feed on the seeds of elms, firs, 
and ashes, and carry them away to hedge-rows, where, 
fostered and protected by bush and bramble, they spring 
up and become luxuriant trees. Many noble oaks 
have been planted by the squirrel, who unconsciously 
yields no inconsiderable boon to the domain he infests. 
Towards autumn this provident little animal mounts the 
branches of oak trees, strips off the acorns, and buries 
them in the earth, as a supply of food against the 
severities of winter. He is most probably not gifted 
with a memory of sufficient retention to enable him to find 
all that he secretes, which are thus left in the ground, 
and springing up the following year, finally grow into 
magnificent trees. Pheasants devour numbers of acorns 
in the autumn, some of which, having passed through 
the stomach, probably germinate. The nuthatch, in an 
indirect manner, also frequently becomes a planter. 
Having twisted off their boughs a cluster of beech-nuts, 
this curious bird resorts to some favourite tree, whose 
bole is uneven, and endeavours by a series of manoeuvres, 
to peg it into one of the crevices of the bark. During 
the operation it oftentimes falls to the ground, and is 
caused to germinate by the moisture of winter. Many 
small beeches are found growing near the haunts of 
the nuthatch, which have evidently been planted in the 
manner described. — P. jff. Oosse, From " The Romance 
of Natural History," 
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LESSON LIXVIII.^-TO A BEE. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy busy bee ! 

When abroad I took my early way. 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 

On the meadow with dew so grey, 
I saw thee, thou busy busy bee ! _ 

Thou wert alive, thou busy busy bee ! 

When the crowd in their sleep were dead. 
I'hou wert abroad in the freshest hour. 
When the sweetest odour comes from the flower. 

Man will not learn to leave his bed, 
And be wise and copy thee, thou busy busy bee ! 

Thou wert working late, thou busy busy bee ! 

After the fall of the cistus flower ; 
When the evening primrose was ready to burst, 
I heard thee last as I saw thee first ; 

In the silence of the evening hour 
I heard thee, thou busy busy bee ! 

Thou art a miser, thou busy busy bee ! 

Late and early at thy employ ; 
Still on thy golden store intent 
Thy summer in heaping and hoarding is spent 

What thy winter will never enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy busy bee 1 

Little dost thou think, thou busy busy bee ! 

What is the end of thy toil ; 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone. 
And all thy work for the year is done, 

Thy master comes for the spoil ; 
Woe then for thee, thou, busy busy bee ! — Southejf. 



i 
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LESSON LXXIX. ^THE OEISIRS. 

We had been twelve or thirteen hours on horseback, 
when at last we descried, straight in front, a low, steep, 
brown, rugged hill, standing entirely detached from the 
range at the foot of which we had been riding ; and in a 
few minutes more, wheeling round its outer end, we 
found ourselves in the presence of the steaming Geysirs, 

I do not know that I can give you a better notion of 
the appearance of the place, than by saying that it 
looked as if— for about a quarter of a mile — the ground 
had been honeycombed by disease into numerous sores 
and orifices; not a blade of grass grew on its hot, 
inflamed surface, which consisted of unwholesome, 
looking red livid clay, or crumpled shreds and shards of 
slough, like incrustations. Naturally enough, our first 
impulse on dismounting was to scamper off at once to 
the great Geysir. As it lay at the farthest end of the 
congeries of hot springs, in order to reach it we bad to 
run the gauntlet of all the pools of boiling water and 
scalding quagmires of soft clay that intervened, and 
consequently arrived on the spot with our ankles nicely 
poulticed. But the occasion justified our eagerness. A 
smooth siliceous basin, seventy-two feet in diameter and 
four feet deep, with a hole at the bottom, as in a washing 
basin on board a steamer, stood before us, brimful of 
water just upon the simmer, while up into the air above 
our heads rose a great column of vapour, looking as if it 
was going to turn into the fisherman's genie. The 
ground about the brim was composed of layers of 
incrusted silica, like the outside of an oyster, sloping 
gently down on all sides from the edge of the basin. 
Having satisfied our curiosity with this cursory inspection 
of what we had come so far to see, hunger compelled us 
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to look about with great anxiety for the cook, and you 
may fancy our delight at seeing that fonctionaiy in the 
very act of dishing up dinner on a neighbouring hillock. 
Sent forward at an early hour under the chaperonage ot 
a guide, he had arrived about two hours before us, and 
seizing with a generaFs eye the key of the position, at 
once turned an idle bubbling little Geysir into a camp 
kettle, dug a bake-house in the hot soft clay, and 
improvising a kitchen-range at a neighbouring vent, 
made himself completely master of the situation. It 
was about one o'clock in the morning when we sat down 
to dinner, and as light as day. Suddenly, it seemed as 
if, beneath our feet, a quantity of subterraneous cannon 
were going off ; the earth shook, and starting to onr feet 
we set off at full speed towards the great basin. By the 
time we reached its brim, however, the noise had ceased, 
and all we could see was a slight movement in Ihe 
centre, as if an angel had passed by and troubled the 
water. Irritated at this false alarm, we determined to 
revenge ourselves by going and tormenting the Strokr. 
Strokr — or the churn — you must know, is an unfortunate 
Geysir, with so little command over his temper or his 
stomach, that you can get a rise out of him whenever you 
like. All that is necessary is to collect a quantity of 
sods, and throw them down his funnel. As he has no 
basin to protect himself from these liberties, you can 
approach to the very edge of the pipe, about five feet in 
diameter, and look down at the boiling water which is 
perpetually seething at the bottom. In a few minutes 
the dose of turf you have just administered begins U) 
disagree with him ; he works himself up into an awful 
passion ; tormented by the qualms of incipient sickness, 
he groans, and hisses, and boils up, and spits at you 
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with xnalicions vehemence, until at last, with a roar of 
mingled pain and rage, he throws np into the air a 
column of water forty feet high, which carries with it all 
the sods that have heen chucked in, and scatters them 
scalded and half-digested at your feet. So irritated has 
the poor thing's stomach become by the discipline it has 
undergone^ that even long after all foreign matters haye 
been thrown off, it goes on retching and spattering, till 
at last nature is exhausted, when, sobbing and sighing 
to itself, it sinks back into the bottom of its den. 

Put into the highest spirits by the success of this 
performance, we turned away to examine the remaining 
springs, I do not know, however, that any of the rest 
are worthy of particular mention, They all resemble in 
character the two I have described, the only difference 
being that they are infinitely smaller, and of much less 
power and importance. One other remarkable formation 
in the neighbourhood must not pass unnoticed. Imagine 
a large irregular opening in the surface of the soft white 
clay, filled to the very brim with scalding water, perfectly 
still, and of as bright a blue as that of the grotto Azzuro 
at Capri, through whose transparent depths you can see 
down into the mouth of a vast subaqueous cavern, which 
runs in a horizontal direction beneath your feet. Its 
walls and varied cavities really looked as if they were 
built of the purest lapis lazuli, and so thin seemed the 
crust that roofed it in, we almost fancied it might break 
through, and tumble us all into the fearful beautiful 
bath. 

We had now been keeping watch for three days over 
the Geysir, in lang^d expectation of an eruption. On 
the morning of the fourth day a cry from the guides 
made us start to our feot^ and with one common 

p S 
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impulse rush towards the basin. The usual subter- 
ranean thunders had already commenced. A violent 
agitation was disturbing the centre of the pool 
Suddenly a dome of water lifted itself up to the height 
of eight or ten feet, then burst, and fell ; immediately 
after which a shining liquid column, or rather a sheaf of 
columns, wreathed in robes of vapour, sprung into the 
air, and in a succession of jerking leaps, €»ch higher 
than the last, flung their silver crests against the sky. 
For a few minutes the fountain held its own, then all at 
once appeared to lose its ascending energy. The 
unstable waters faltered— drooped— fell, *' like a broken 
purpose,*' back upon themselves, and were immediately 
sucked down into the recess of their pipe. 

The spectacle was certainly magnificent; bat no 
description can give any idea- of its most striking 
features. The enormous wealth of water, its vitality, its 
hidden power-— the illimitable breadth of sunlit vapoor, 
rolling out in ezhaustless profusion — all combined to 
make one feel the stupendous energy of nature's slightest 
movements. 

With regard to the internal machinery by which these 
waterworks are set in motion, I will only say that the 
most received theory seems to be that which supposes 
the existence of a chamber in the heated earth, almost, 
but not quite, filled with water, and communicating with 
the upper air by^ means of a pipe, whose lower orifice, 
instead of being in the roof, is at the side of the cavern, 
and hehw the surface of the subterranean pond. The 
water, kept by the surrounding furnaces at boiling poi^^ 
generates, of course, a continuous supply of steam, i^r 
which some vent must be obtained ; as it cannot escape 
by the funnel — the lower mouth of which is onder 
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water, — it squeezes itself up within the arching roof, 
until at last, compressed beyond all endurance, it strains 
against the rock, and pushing down the intervening 
waters with its broad strong back, forces them below the 
level of the funnel, and dispersing part, and driving part 
before it, rushes forth in triumph to the upper air. The 
fountains, therefore, that we see mounting to the sky 
during an eruption, are nothing but the superincumbent 
mass of wateirs in the pipe, driven up in confusion before 
the steam at the moment it obtains its liberation. — 
Lord Ihijfftmvks '*Lettmfram Hi^h Latitudes:' 

liESSON LXXX.— LUTHER AT THE DIET OV WORMS. 

After being crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the S8th 
January, 1531, Charles Y. had proceeded to Worms, 
where he assembled his first Diet of the sovereigns and 
states of Germany. It was the great object of the papal 
leaders to have Luther condemned unheard ; and they 
succeeded so far as to induce the Emperor to issue an 
edict for the destruction of the reformer's books-; but 
the Estates refused to publish it, imless Luther had first 
an opportunity of confronting his accusers under a safe- 
conduct, and answering before the Diet the charges pre- 
ferred against him. Nothing could be more congenial 
to the temper of Luther. It was exactly what he most 
desired, to confess the truth before the assembled powers 
of Germany. He made up his mind at once to obey the 
summons, and wrote bravely to Spalatin (the Emperor's 
secretary), *' I will be carried thither sick, if I cannot 
go sound. . . . Expect everything from me but flight 
or retractation." 

Nothing can well be grander than this passage in the 
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histoiy of the Refoniiation — ^the journey of Luther, with 
its strange and mixed inddents-^his appearance in 
Worms before the Diet, his prajer beforehand, his 
fears, his triumph, the ^ccitCTients that followed his 
triimiphy his seizure on his retom, and residence in the 
Wartbnrg. It would be difficoU to find anywhere a 
nobler subject for a great poem. 

He entered Worms on the 16th April, escorted by his 
friends and numbers of the Saxon noblemen, who had 
gone out to meet him. As he passed through the city, 
so great was the crowd that pressed to see him, that he 
had to be conducted through back-courts to his iniu 
More than two thousand assembled at the ** Dentscher 
Hof," where he took up his abode, and tillnight his room 
was thronged by nobles and clergy, who came to Tisit 
him. After his room was cleared, a different picture 
presented itself. The bold monk is seen prostrate in 
an agony of prayer. His voice was heard in snatches by 
his friends as it rose to heaven, and it is impossible to 
read anything more touching and' awe-inspiring than the 
fragments of this prayer i^ch have been preserved. 
On the following day he received notice to attend before 
the Diet the same afternoon, and amidst the dark frowns 
of Spanish warriors and ecclesiastics, and the whisperings 
of affectionate and courageous sympathy, he was ushered 
into the imperial presence. 

The scene which presented itself to the monk was one 
well fitted to move him. The Emperor Charles V., seated 
on his throne, with the three ecclesiastical electors on 
the right, the three secular on the left; his brother 
Frederick on a chair of state below the throne; 4he 
nobles, knights and delegates of the free cities around, 
the Papal nuncio in front The sun, verging to its 
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setting, streamed full on the scene of worldly magnifi- 
cence, strangely vBried by every colour and form of dress ; 
the Spanish cloak of yellow sUk, the velvet and ermine 
of the electors, the red robes of cardinals, the* violet 
robes of bishops, the plain sombre garb of deputies of 
towns, and priests. The solitary monk, with his head 
uncovered, pale with recent illness and hard study, with 
little or none as yet of the brave rotundity of his later 
age, a pale slight figure, " encircled by the dark flashing 
line of the mailed chivalry of Germany." Little wonder 
that at first he seemed bewildered, and that his voice 
sounded feeble and hesitating. His old adversary Eck 
was spokesman, and loudly challenged the monk, — first, 
as to whether he acknowledged the books before him as 
his writings; and secondly, as to whether he would 
retract and recall them.. To the first question he 
replied in the affirmative ; in answer to the second, he 
demanded a day's delay to consider and firame an 
answer. Many thought he was at length frightened, 
and would temporize ; but on the following day they were 
abundantly undeceived. All signs of timidity and 
hesitation had then vanished; he had had time to meditate 
an adequate reply, and in a speech of two hours, first, 
in German, and then in Latin, he expressed his de- 
termination to abide by what he had written, and called 
upon the Emperor and the States to take into considera- 
tion the evil condition of the church, lest God should 
visit the empire and German nation with His judgments. 
Being pressed for a direct answer, yea or nay, whether 
he would retract, he answered finally in the memorable 
words, '' Unless I be convinced by Scripture and reason, 
I neither can nor dare retract anything ; for my con- 
science is a captive to God's word, and it is neither safe 
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nor right to go against conscience. Here I take my 
stand. I can do no otherwise. So help me God- 
Amen." — TullocKs " Leaders of the BefiyrmaJ^xm'* 

LKSSON LXXXI. POMPEH* 

The ruins of Pompeii are now open to the day. A 
great many of the streets, with all the houses horder- 
ing them, have heen cleared, and the sand and gravel 
under which they were hurled have heen carted away. 
Immense heaps of this ruhhish are lying outside the 
entrance, covered with grass and small trees, and 
looking like great railway emhankments. Indeed, the 
appearance which Pompeii now presents, is that of a 
large open village of ruined and roofless one-storied 
houses. Many of the houses were originally two atories 
high, it is true ; hut the upper stories have heen destroyed 
or shaken down, and in general it is the lower stoiy 
only that now remains. 

The structure of the houses, in respect to plan and 
general arrangement, is very different from that of the 
dwellings huilt in our towns at the present day. The 
chief reasons for the difference arise from the ahsence of 
windows and chimneys in the houses of the ancients, 
and of course the leaving out of windows and chimneys 
in a house makes it necessaiy to change everything. 

The inhahitants of Pompeii had no chimneys, because 
the climate there is so mild that they seldom needed a 
fire ; and when they did need one, it was easier to make 
a small one in an open vessel, and let it stand in the 
middle of the room, or wherever it was required, than to 
make a chimney and fire-place. The open pan in which 
the fires were made in those days stood on legs, and 
could be moved about anywhere. The fire was made of 
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small twigs cut from the trees. The people would let 
the pan stand in the open air till the twigs were burnt 
to charcoal, and then thej would carry the pan, with the 
embers still glowing, into the room which they wished 
to warm. 

The same contrivance is used at the present day in 
Naples, and in all the towns of that region. In going 
along the streets in a cool evening or morning, you will 
often see one of these little brass pans before a door, 
with a little fire blazing in it, and children or other 
persons before it warming their hands. Afterwards, if 
you watch, you will see that the people take it into the 
house. 

The ancient inhabitants of Pompeii depended entirely 
on arrangements like these for warming their rooms ; 
there is not a chimney to be found in the whole town. 

In respect to windows, the reason why they did not 
have them was because they had no glass to put into 
them. They could not make glass in those days well or 
easily enough to use it for windows. Of course they 
had openings in their houses to admit the air and light, 
and these openings might perhaps be called windows* 
But in order to prevent the wind and rain from coming 
in, it was necessary to have them placed in sheltered 
situations, as, for example, under porticos and piazzas. 
The custom, therefore, arose of having a great many 
porticos in the houses, with rooms opening from them ; 
and in order that they might not be too much exposed, 
they were generally made with the open side inwards, 
towards the centre of the house, where a small square 
place was left without a roof over it to admit the light 
and air. 

Of course the rain would come through this open 
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space* and the floor of it was generally formed, into a 
square marble basin to receive the water. This was 
called the tmpluvium. Sometimes there was a fountain 
in the centre of the impluvium, and all around it were 
the porticos, within and under which were the doors 
opening into the different rooms. The bedrooms were 
extremely small; the walls of some of them were 
beautifully painted, but the rooms themselves were often 
not much bigger than a state-room in a steamship. The 
bedstead was a sort of berth, formed upon a marble shelf 
built acrbss from, wall to walL 

In some of the houses there were- more rooms tbnn 
could be arranged around one court, and in such cases 
there were two and sometimes three courts. In one 
case, the third court was a garden, with a beautiful 
portico, formed of ornamental columns all round it, 
beneath which the ladies of the house in rainy weather 
could walk at their ease, and see the flowers growing in 
the garden, as well as if the weather were fiur. 

Under this portico all round was a subterranean 
chamber, which seemed to be used as a sort of cellar ; 
and yet it was very neatly finished, and the walls of it 
were ornamented in such a way as to lead people to 
suppose that it might have been used as a cool walk in 
warm weather. This passage-way was first discovered 
by means of the steps leading down to it. It was 
almost full of earth, composed of volcanic sand and 
asheSf which had flowed into it in the form of mud. 

On one side of this subterranean passage-way, near 
the entrance, a number of skeletons were found. The 
skeletons were in a standing position against the wall, 
where the persons had been stopped and buried up by 
^e mud as it flowed in. The marks left by the bodiei^ 
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against the wall remain to this day. One of the 
skeletons was that of a female, with a great many rings 
on the iingers of the hands, and bracelets , necklaces, 
aDd other ornaments on the other bones. From this 
circumstance it is supposed that she was the wife of the 
owner of the house, and that, in trying to save herself 
and her jewellery upon her, she had fled with the 
servants to this cellar, and there had been overwhelmed. 

There were very few skeletons found in the houses of 
Pompeii, from which it is supposed that the inhabitants 
generally had time to escape. There was, however, one 
remarkable case. It was that of a sentinel in his sentiy- 
box at the gate of the city. He would not leave his 
post, as it would seem, and so perished at the station 
where he had been placed. His head, with the helmet 
still upon it, was carried to the museum at Naples, 
where it is now seen by all the world, and every one who 
sees it utters some expression of praise for the courage 
and fidelity which the poor fellow displayed in fulfilling 
his trust. The streets of the town were narrow, but 
they were paved substantially with laf ge and solid stones, 
flat at the top. Along these streets were a great many 
very curious shops — barber's, painter's, wine shops, and 
the like. The wine shops were furnished with deep jars 
set in a sort of stone counter. 

After passing through a number of streets, a great 
public square is reached called the Forum. This square 
is surrounded with the ruins of temples and other 
public edifices. The columns and porticos which bor- 
dered the square are all more or less in ruins; but 
there are still so many of them standing as to show 
exactly what the forms of the buildings must have been 
^hen they were complete. . 

Q 
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In another part of the town are the remains of two 
theatres, and outside the walls an immense amphitheatre, 
where were exhihited the comhats of wild heasts and 
those of the gladiators. There are a great many ruins 
of amphitheatres like this scattered over Italy. They 
are of an oval form, and the seats extend all round. 
The comhats took place in a level spot in the centre, 
called the arena. 

One of the most curious shops is that of a haker, with 
the oven entire, and three hand-mills where the baker 
used to grind his com. There were many curious 
utensils and implements found in this shop, which have 
been removed, with a great number of other interesting 
and valuable articles, to a museum at Naples. — Jacob 
AhbotU 

LESSON LXXXII. — THE TRAVELLER'S TREE. 

This tree, Urania speciosa, is one of the most remark* 
able that has been discovered in Mads^ascar. And the 
extent to which it prevails may be inferred from the 
native name BamnaJfi — ^literally, leaf of the forest — as if it 
was the leaf by which the forest was characterized, vrhich 
is the fact where it abounds, though in many parts it is 
not met with at all. The tree rises from the ground with 
a thick succulent stem, like that of the plantain, and 
sends out from the centre of the stem, long broad leaves, 
like those of the plantain, only less fragile, and rising, 
not round the stalk, but in two lines on opposite sides ; 
80 that as the leaves increase, and the lower ones droop at 
the end, or extend horizontally, the tree presents the 
appearance of a large open fan. When the stem rises 
ten or twelve feet high, the lower part of the outer 
covering becomes hard and dry, like the bark of the 
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cocoa-nut tree. Many of the trees I saw were at least 
thirty feet from the ground to the lowest leaves. I 
frequently counted from twenty to twenty-four leaves 
on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six 
or eight feet long, and the broad leaf itself, four or six 
more. 

In the fan-like head of the traveller's tree there were 
generally three or four branches of seed-pods. The parts 
of fructification seemed to be enclosed in a tough, firm 
spalke, like those of the cocoa-nut ; but the subsequent 
development was more like the fruit of the plantain. 
When the pods or seed-vessels, of which there were forty 
or fifty on each branch, were ripe, they burst open, and 
each pod was seen to enclose thirty or more seeds, 
in shape like a small bean, but enveloped in a fine silky 
fibre of the most brilliant blue or purple colour. 

But this tree has been most celebrated for containing, 
even during the most arid season^ a large quantity of 
pure fresh water, supplying to the traveller the place 
of wells in the desert. The natives affirmed that so 
abundant and pure was the water, that when men were 
at work near the trees, they did not take the trouble to 
go to the stream for water, but drew and drank the 
-water from the tree. Having been somewhat sceptical 
on this point, I determined to examine some of the 
trees ; and during my journey stopped near a clump of 
them. One of my bearers struck a spear four or five 
inches deep into the thick firm end of the leaf-stalk, 
about six inches above its junction with the trunk, and 
on drawing it back a stream of water gushed out, about 
a quart of which we caught in a pitcher, and all drank of 
it 'on the spot. It was cool, clear, and perfectly sweet. 
There is a kind of natm*al cavity or cistern at the base of 
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the stalk of each leaf aboTe its union with the stem, 
and the water collected in the broad and ribbed surface 
of the leaf flows down a groove or spout on the upper 
side of the stalk into this reserroir, whence it sup- 
plies nutriment to the tree and refreshment to the 
traveller. 

But in Madagascar this tree might also, with pro- 
priety, be called the bidlder'8 tree. 

Its leaves form the thatch of all the houses on the 
eastern side of the island. The stems of its leaves form 
the partitions, and often sides of the houses, and the 
hard outside bark is stripped from the inner and softer 
part, and having been beaten out, is laid for flooring ; 
and I have seen the entire floor of a long well-built 
house covered with this bark, each piece being at least 
eighteen inches wide, and twenty or thirty feet long. The 
leaf, when green, is used as a wrapper for packages, and 
keeps out the rain. Large quantities are also sold every 
morning in the markets, as it serves the purpose of table- 
cloths, dishes and plates at meals, and, folded into 
certain shapes, is used instead of spoons and drinking 
vessels. — EUk^s **Madagcacar" 
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A barking sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox : 
He halts, and searches with his eye 
Among the scattered rocks. 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen. 
Glancing through that covert green. 
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The dog is not of mountain breed; 
Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry : 
Nor is there anyone in sight, 
All round in hollow or on height ; 
Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear : 
What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cave, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ; 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Bemote from public road or dwelling, 

Pathway or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak 
In symphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud. 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past : 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast 

Not free from boding thoughts awhile 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
O'er rocks tod stones, following the dog 
As quickly' as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground : 

q2 
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The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrapt and perilons rocks 

The man had fallen, that place of fear. 

At length npon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is dear : 

He instantlj recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 

Bememhered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed that way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ; 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits welL 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Bepeating the same timid cry. 

This dog had been through three months' space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill>fated traveller died. 
The dog had watched about the spot. 
Or by his master's side : 
How nourished there through that long time. 
He knows who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great. 
Above all human estimate. — Wcrdswor^ 

LESSON LXXXrv. ELEPHANTS DBINEINa. 

In the height of the diy season, at Nuerakalana, the 
streams are all dried up, and the tanks nearly so. All 
animals are then sorely pressed for water, and they con^ 
gregate in the vicinity of those tanks, in which there 
may remain ever so little of the precious element. 
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♦ 

During one of these seasons I was encamped on the 
bund or emhankment of a small tank, the water in which 
was so dried that its surface could not have exceeded an 
area of 500 square yards. It was the only pond within 
many miles, and I knew that of necessity a very large 
herd of elephants, which had heen in the neighhourhood 
all day, must resort to it at night. 

On the lower side of the tank, and in a line with the 
embankment, was a thick forest, in which the elephants 
sheltered themselves during the day. On the upper 
side, and all around the tank, there was a considerable 
margin of open ground. It was one of those beautiful, 
bright, clear, moonlight nights, when objects could be 
seen almost as distinctly as by day ; and I determined 
to avail myself of the opportunity to observe the move- 
ments of the herd, which had already mai^ifested some 
imeasiness at our presence. The locality was very 
favourable for my purpose, and an enonnous tree, pro- 
jecting over the tank, afforded me a secure lodgement 
in its branches. Having ordered the fires of my camp 
to be extinguished at an early hour, and all my 
followers to retire to rest, I took up my post of ob- 
servation on the overhanging bough ; but I had to 
remain for upwards of two hours before anything was to 
be seen or heard of the elephants, although I knew they 
were within 600 yards of me. At length, at about 300 
yards from the water, an unusually large elephant issued 
from the dense cover, and advanced cautiously across 
the open ground to within 100 yards of the tank, where 
he stood perfectly motionless. So quiet had the 
elephants become (though they had been roaring and 
breaking the jungle throughout the day and evening) that 
not a movement was now to be heard. The huge vidette 
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remained in his position, still as a rock, for a few 
minutes, and then made three . successive stealthy 
advances of several yards (halting for some minutes 
between each, with ears bent forward to catch the 
slightest sound), and in this way he moved slowly up to 
the water's edge. Still he did not venture to quench 
his thirst ; for though his forefeet were partially in the 
tank, and his vast body was reflected clear in the water, 
he remained for some minutes listening in perfect 
BtiUness. Not a motion could be perceived in himself 
or his shadow. He returned cautiously and slowly to 
the position he had at first taken up, on emerging from 
the forest. Here m a little while he was joined by five 
others, with which he agam proceeded as cautiously, hut 
less slowly than before, to' within a few yards of the 
tank, and then posted his patrols. He then re-entered 
the forest, and collected around him the whole herd, 
which must have amounted to between eighty and a 
hundred individuals ; led them across the open ground 
with the most extraordinary composure and quietness 
till he joined the advanced guard, when he left them for 
a moment and repeated his former reconnaissance at the 
edge of the tank. After which, having apparently 
satisfied himself that all was safe, he returned and 
obviously gave the order to advance, for in a moment the 
whole herd rushed into the water with a degree of 
unreserved confidence, so opposite to the caution and 
timidity which had marked their previous movements, 
that nothing will ever persuade me that there was not 
rational and preconcerted co-operation throughout the 
whole party, and a degree of responsible authority 
exercised by the patriarch leader. 
When the poor animals had gained possession of the 
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tank (the leader being the last to enter), they seemed to 
abandon themselves to enjoyment without restraint or 
apprehension of danger. Such a mass of animal life I 
had never before seen haddled together in so narrow a 
space. It seemed to me as though they would have 
nearly drunk the tank dry. I watched them with great 
interest until they had satisfied themselves, as well in 
bathing as in drinking, when I tried how small a noise 
would apprise them of the proximity of unwelcome 
neighbours. I had but to break a little twig, and the 
solid mass instantly took to flight, like a herd of 
frightened deer, each of the smaller calves being 
apparently shouldered and carried along between two 
of the older ones. — Tennmt's '* Ceylon" 



LESS. LXXXV. — WESTUINSXEB ABBET. 

In 6ne of those sober and rather melancholy days, in 
the latter part of autumn, when the shadows of morning 
and evening almost mingle together, and throw a gloom 
over the decline of the year, I passed several hours 
in rambling about Westminster Abbey. There was 
something congenial to the season in the mournful 
magnificence of the old pile; and as I passed its 
threshold it seemed like stepping back into the region 
of antiquity, and losing myself among the shades of 
former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster School, 
through a long, low, vaulted passage, that had an almost 
subterranean look, and pursued my walk to an arched 
door, opening to the interior of the abbey. On entering 
here, the magnitude of the building breaks fully upon 
the mind, contrasted with the vaults of the cloisters. 
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The eje gazes with wonder at clustered columns of 
gigantic dimensions, with arches springing from them 
to such an amazing height ; and man, wandering about 
their bases, shrinks into insignificance in comparison 
with his own handiwork. It seems as if the awful 
nature of the place presses down upon the soul, and 
hushes the beholder into noiseless reverence. We feel that 
we are surrounded by the congregated bones of the great 
men of past times, who have filled history with their 
deeds, and the earth with their renown. And yet it 
almost provokes a smile at the vanity of human ambition 
to see how they are crowded together and jostled in the 
dust ; what parsimony is observed in doling out a scanty 
nook, a gloomy comer, a little portion of earth, to those 
whom, when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy ; and how 
many shapes and forms and artifices are devised to 
catch the casual notice of the passenger, and save from 
forgetfulness, for a few short years, a name which once 
aspired to occupy ages of the world's thought and 
admiration. 

I passed some time in the Poets* Corner^ which 
occupies an end of one of the transepts or cross-aisles 
of the abbey. The monuments are generally simple ; 
for the lives of literary men afford no striking theme 
for the sculptor. Shakespeare and Addison have statues 
erected to their memories; but the greater part have 
busts, medallions, and sometimes mere inscriptions. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of these memorials, I 
have always observed that the visitors to the abbey 
remained longest about them. A kinder and fonder 
feeling takes place of the cold curiosity or vagne 
admiration, with which they gaze on the splendid monu- 
ments of the great and heroic. They linger about these. 
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as about the tombs of fHends and companions ; for there 
is something of companionship between the author and 
the reader. Well may posterity be grateful to his 
memory ; for he has left it an inheritance, not of empty 
names and sounding actions, but wholia treasures of 
wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden veins of 
language. I entered that part of the abbey which con* 
tains the sepulchres of the kings. I wandered among 
what were onCe chapels, but which are now occupied by 
the tombs and monuments of the great. At every turn 
I met with some illustrious name, or the cognizance of 
some powerful house renowned in history. As the eye 
darts into these dusky chambers of death, it catches 
glimpses of quaint effigies ; some kneeling in niches, as 
if in devotion ; others stretched upon lombs, with hands 
piously pressed together; warriors in armour, as if 
reposing after battle ; prelates with crosiers and mitres ; 
and nobles in robes and coronets, lying as it were in 
state. In glancing over this scene, so strangely 
populous, yet where every form is so still and silent, 
it seems almost as if we were treading a mansion of that 
fabled city, where every being had been suddenly trans- 
muted into stone. 

In the opposite transept to Poets' Comer stands a 
monument which is one of the most renowned achieve- 
ments of modem art; but which to me appears 
honible rather than sublime. It is the tomb of Mrs. 
Nightingale by Koubillac. The bottom of the monu- 
ment is represented as throwing open its marble 
doors, and a sheeted skeleton is starting forth. The 
shroud is falling frovn his fleshless frame, as he 
launches his dart at his victim. She is sinking 
into her affrighted husband's arms, who strives, with 
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vain and frantic effort, to avert the blow. The whole 
is executed with terrible truth and spirit. We almost 
fancy we hear the gibbering yell of triumph, bursting 
from the distorted jaws of the spectre. But why should 
we thus seek to clothe death with unnecessary terrors, and 
to spread horrors around' the tomb of those we love? 
The grave should be surrounded by everything that 
might inspire tenderness and veneration for the dead, 
or that might win the living to virtue. It is the place, 
not of distrust and dismay, but of sorrow and medita- 
tion. 

Two small aisles on each side of one of the chapels 
present a touching instance of the equality of the gprave. 
In one is the sepulchre of the haughty Elizabeth ; in 
the other is that of her victim, the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary. Not an hour in the day, but some ejaculation 
of pity is uttered over the fate of the latter, mingled with 
indignation at her oppressor. The walls of ElizabetJi's 
sepulchre continually echo with the sighs of sympathy, 
heaved at the grave of her rival. A peculiar melancholy 
reigns over the place where Mary lies buried. The 
light struggles dimly through windows darkened by 
dust. The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, 
and the walls are stained and tinted by time and weather. 
A marble figure of Maiy is stretched upon the tomb, 
around which is an iron railing, much corroded, bearing 
her national emblem, the thistle. I was weary with 
wandering, and sat down to rest myself by the monu> 
ment, revolving in my mind the checkered and dis- 
astrous story of poor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from the 
abbey. I could only hear, now uid then, the distant 
voice of the priest repeating the evening service, and the 
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faint responses of the choir. These paused for a time» 
and all was hashed. Suddenly the notes of the deep- 
abouring organ burst upon the ear, falling with doubled 
land redoubled intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge 
billows of sound. How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mighty building 1 With what 
pomp do they swell through its vast vaults, and breathe 
their awful harmony through these caves of death, and 
make the silent sepulchre vocal ! And now they rise in 
triumphant acclamation, heaving higher and higher their 
accordant notes, and piling sound on sound. And now 
they pause, and the soft voices of the choir break out 
into sweet gushes of melody ; they soar aloft and warble 
along the roof, and seem to play about these lofty vaults 
like the pure airs of heaven. Again the pealing organ 
heaves its thrilling thunders, compressing air into 
music, and rolling it forth upon the soul. What long- 
drawn cadences ! What solemn sweeping concords ! It 
grows more and more dense and powerful ; it fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls ; the ear is stunned ; 
the senses are overwhelmed ; and now it is winding up 
in full jubilee ; it is rising from earth to heaven ; the 
very soul seems rapt away, and floating upward on this 
swelling note of harmony ! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie which 
a strain of music is apt sometimes to inspire. The 
shadows of evening were gradually thickening around 
mo ; the monnments began to cast a deeper gloom ; and 
the distant clock gave token of the slowly waning day. 
I rose and retraced my morning's walk, and as I passed 
out at the portal of the cloisters, the door, closing with a 
jarring noise behind me, filled the whole building with 
echoes. I endeavoured to form some arrangement in 

F 
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my mind of the objects I had l>eeii contemplating, but 
found they were already passing into indistinctness and 
confusion. ** What," thought I, " is this vast assemblage 
of sepulchres but a treasury of humiliation ; a huge 
pile of reiterated homilies on the emptiness of renown 
and the certainty of oblivion ? It is, indeed, the empire 
■of death ; his great and shadowy palace ; where he sits 
in state, mocking at the relics of human glory, and 
spreading dust and forgetfulness on the monuments of 
princes. How idle a boast, after all, is the immortality 
of a name! Time is ever silently turning over hiB 
pages. We are too much engrossed by the story of the 
present to think of the character and anecdotes that gave 
interest to the past ; and each age is a volume thrown 
aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of to-day, 
pushes the hero of yesterday out of our recollection; 
and will in turn be supplanted by his successor of to^. 
jnorrow. 

What, then, is to ensure this pile; which now towers 
above me, from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums ? 
The time must come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so lofcily, shall lie in rubbish beneath' the feet ; 
when, instead of the sound of melody and praise, the 
wind shall whistle through the broken arches, and the 
owl hoot from the shattered tower; when the garish 
sunbeam shall break into these gloomy mansions ot 
death; and the ivy twine around the fallen columns ; 
and the foxglove hang its blossoms about the nameless 
um^ as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man passes 
away ; his name perishes from record and from recol- 
lection; his history is a tale that is told, and his very 
monument becomes a ruin. — Washington h^ingm 
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LESSON LXXXVI. — THE PYRAMIDS. 

The approach to the Pyramids is first a rich green 
plain, and then the Desert ; that is, they are jast at the 
beginning of the Desert, on a ridge, which of itself gives 
them a lift above the Valley of the Nile. It is impossible 
not to feel a thrill, as one finds oneself drawing nearer to 
the greatest and the most ancient monuments in the 
world, to see them coming out stone by stone into view, 
and the dark head of the Sphinx peering over the lower 
sandhills. Yet the usual accounts are correct which 
represent this nearer sight as not impressive— their size 
diminishes, and the clearness with which you see their 
several stones strips them of their awful or mysterious 
character. It is not till you are close imder the great 
Pyramid, and look up at the huge blocks rising above 
you into the sky, that the consciousness is forced upon 
you that this is the nearest approach to a mountain that 
the art of man has produced. 

The view from the top has the same vivid contrast of 
Life and Death, which makes all wide views in Egypt 
striking — the Desert and the green plain : only the view 
over the Desert — the African Desert — ^being much more 
extensive here than elsewhere, one gathers in better the 
notion of the wide-heaving ocean of sandy billows which 
hovers on the edge of the Valley of the Nile. The white 
line of the minarets of Cairo is also a peculiar feature- 
peculiar because it is strange to see a modem Egyptian 
city which is a grace instead of a deformity to the view 
You also see the strip of Desert which marks Heliopolis 

and Goshen. 

The strangest feature in the view is the platfori^ ott 
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which the Pyramids stand. It completely dispels the 
involuntary notion that one has formed of the solitary 
ahmptness of the Three Pyramids. Not to speak of 
the groups, in the distance, of Ahon-Sir, Takara, and 
Dashnr — the whole platform of this greatest of them all, 
is a maze of pyramids and tombs. Three little ones 
stand beside the ficst* tltfte also beside the third. The 
Meond and third aiB each surrounded by traces of 
square enclosures, and their eastern faces are approached 
through enormous masses of ruins, as if of some great 
temple ; whilst the first is enclosed on three sides by 
long rows of massive tombs, on which you look down 
from the top as on the fdats of a stone^rden. You see, 
in short, that it is the most sacred and frequented part of 
that vast cemetery which extends all along the western 
ridge for twenty miles behind Memphis. 

It is only by going round the whole place in detail 
that the contrast between its present and its ancient 
state is disclosed. One is inclined to imagine that the 
Pyramids are immutable, and that such as you see them 
now, such they were always. Of distant views this is 
true ; but taking them near at hand, it is more easy from 
the existing ruins to conceive Kamac as it was, than 
it is to conceive the pyramidal platform as it was. The 
smooth casing of part of the top of the second pyramid, 
and the magnificent granite blocks which form the lower 
stages of the third, serve to show what they must have 
been all, from top to bottom; the first and second 
brilliant white or yeUow limestone, smooth from top to 
bottom, instead of those rude disjointed masses which 
their stripped sides now present ; the third,. all glowing 
with the red granite from the First Cataract As it is, 
they have the barbarous look of Stonehenge; but then 
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they must have shone with the polish of an age already 
rich with civilization ; and that the more remarkah e 
when it is rememhered that these granite hlocks, which 
furnished the outside of the third and inside of the first, 
must have come all the way from the First Cataract. 
It also seems, from Herodotus and others, that these 
smooth outsidea were covered with sculptures. Then 
you must huild up or uncover the massive tombs, now 
broken or choked with sand, so as to restore the aspect 
of vast streets of tombs, like those on the Appian Way, 
out of which the Great Pyramid would rise like a 
cathedral above smaller churches. Lastly, you must 
enclose the two other pyramids with stone precincts and 
gigantic gateways, and above all you must restore the 
Sphinx, as he (for it must never be forgotten that a 
female Sphinx was almost unknown) was in the days of 
Ms glory. 

Even now, after all that we have seen of colossal 
statues, there was something stupendous in the sight of 
that enormous head — its vast projecting wig, its great 
ears, its open eyes, the red colour still visible on its 
cheek, the immense projection of the whole lower part 
of its face. Yet, what must it have been when on its 
head there was the royal helmet of Egypt ; on its chin 
the royal beard ; when the stone pavement, by which 
men approached the pyramids, ran up between its paws; 
when immediately under its breast an altar stood, from 
which the smoke went up into the gigantic nostrils of 
that nose, now vanished from the face, never to be con- 
ceived again ! All this is known with certainty from the 
remains which actually exist deep under the sand on 
which you stand, as you look up. from & distance into 
the. bf^kdn but still expressive features. 

b3 
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Mourn not for the owl nor his gloomj plight ! 

The owl hath his share of good ; 
If a prisoner he he in the hroad daylight, 

He is lord in the dark green wood ! 
Nor lonely the hird, nor his ghastly mate. 

They are each unto each a pride ; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all heside ! 

So when the night falls, and dogs do howl. 
Sing Ho ! for 'the reign of the homed owl ! 
We Jcnow not alway who are kings by day, 

But the king of the night is the hold brown owl. 

Barry ComtcalL 

LESSON XC— THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 

" And he baried him in a yalley in the land of Moab, over against 
Bethpeor; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre onto this day." 
— Deut. xxziy. 6. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave. 
But no man dug that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e'er, 
For the angels of God upturned the sod. 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling. 

Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun. 
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Noiselessly as the spring-timo 

Her crown of verdure weaves. 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves ; 
So, without sound of music, 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 

The great procession swept. 

Perchance the hald old eagle 

On grey 6ethpeor*s height. 
Out of his rocky eirie. 

Looked on the wondrous sight 
Perchance the Hon stalking 

Still shuns that sacred spot ; 
For heast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not 

But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war, 
With aims reversed and muffled di*um. 

Follow the funeral car. 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest. 
And give the bard an honoured place 

With costly marble drest. 
In the great Minster transept, 

Where lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 

Along the emblazoned walU 
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This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page truths half so sage. 

As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honour ? 

The hill-side for his pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes. 

Over his bier to wave. 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave. 

In that deep grave without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again, most wondrous thought ! 

Before the judgment day; 
And stand, with glory wrapped around, 

On the hills he never trod. 
And speak of the strife that won our life 

With th' incarnate Son of God. 

O lonely tomb in Moab's land I 

O dark Bethpeor's hill ! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of grace. 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of him He loved so well. — DubUn Univ. Mag. 
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LESSON XGI. — HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, ^ 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England — now ! 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows—* 

Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge— 

That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over. 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children's dower, 

. — Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower ! 

R. Brouming. 

LESSOK XCII. — THE LOST EXPEDITION. 

Lift — lift, ye mists, from off the silent coast, 
Folded in endless winter's chill embraces ; 
Unshroud for us awhile our brave ones lost ! 
Let us behold their faces ! 

In vain — the North has hid them from our sight : 

The snow their winding-sheet — their only dirges 
The groan of icebergs in the polar night, 
'Backed bv the savage surges. 
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No funeral torches, with a smoky glare, 

Shone a farewell upon their shrouded faces ; 
No monumental pillar, tall and fair. 

Towers o*er their resting places. 

But northern streamers flare the long night through 

Over the cliffs stupendous, fraught with peril 
Of icebergs, tinted with a ghostly hue 
Of amethyst and beryl. 

No human tears upon their graves are shed — 

Tears of domestic love or pity holy ; 
But snow-flakes from the gloomy sky o erhead» 
Down shuddering, settle slowly. 

Yet history shrines them with her mighty dead. 

The hero seamen of this isle of Britain ; 
And, when the brighter sci*oll of heaven is read. 
There will their names be written. 



Hood. 



LESSON XCIII. THE RAIKBOW. 

A fragment of a rainbow bright 
Through the moist air I see. 

All dark and damp on yonder height. 
All bright and cleai* to me. 

An hour ago the storm was here, 
The gleam was far behind ; 

So will our joys and griefs appear, 
When earth has ceased to blind. 

Grief will be joy, if on its edge 
Fall soft that holiest ray ; * 

Joy will be grief, if no faint pledge 
Be there of heavenly day. — KebU, 
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LESSON XOIY. — OM THE MOBKINO OF GHBrST S KATIVIT7. 

This is the month, and this the happj morQ> 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal king, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother bom, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That He our deadly, forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 

That glorious Foim, that Light unsufferable. 

And that far beaming blaze of Majesty, 

Wherewith He wont at Heaven's high council-table 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside ; and, here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

Say, heavenly muse, shall not thy sacred vein> 
Afford a present to the Infant God I 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain. 
To welcome Him to this His new abode, 
Now while the heaven, by the sun*s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light. 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons 
bright. 

See how from far, upon the eastern road, 

The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet : 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at His blessed feet ; 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet. 

And join thy voice unto the angel quire. 

From out Hissecret altar iouch'd with hallow'd fire. : .. 
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It was the winter wild, • 

While the heaven-bom child 

All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies ; 

Nature in awe to him 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize. 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

Only with speeches fair 

She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow; 

And on her naked shame. 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 

Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

But He, her fears to cease. 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace : 

She, crown*d with olive green, came softly sliding 

Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 

And waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

No war, or battle's sound, 

Was heard the world around: 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstain'd with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the arm^d throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by^ 
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But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist. 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean-^ 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze 

Stand fix'd in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 

And will not take their flight. 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often wam'd them thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow 

Until their Lord Himself bespake, and bid them go. 

And though the shady gloom 

Had given day her room. 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 

And hid his head for shame. 

As his inferior flame 

The new-enlighten*d world no more should need ; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletree, could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn 

Or ere the point of dawn 

Sate simply chatting in a rustic row ; 

Full little thought they then, 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

Was all that did. their silly thoughts so busy keep. 



When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal finger strook** 

Divinely-warbled voice, 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all ♦Iieir souls in blissful rapture took : 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly dose. 

Nature that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat the aSry region thrilling. 

Now was almost won 

To think her part was done. 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all heaven and earth in happier tmion. 

At last surrounds their eight 

A globe of circular light. 

That with long beams the shamefaced night array'd : 

The helmed cherubim 

And sworded seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 

Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpressive notes, to Heaven's new-born heir. 

Such music (as 'tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning snng. 

While the Creator great 

His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep* 
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Ring out, ye crystal spheres 1 

Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious lime ; 

And let the base of heaven's deep organ blow ; 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 

For if such holy song 

Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled vanity, 

Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 

And hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Yea, Truth and Justice, then, 

Will down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen. 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 

And Heaven, as at some festival. 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall. 

But wisest Fate says. No; 
This must not yet be so; 
The babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss ; 
So both Himself and us to glorify : 

ad 
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Yet first, to those ychain'd in sleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep ; 

With such a horrid clang 

As on Mount Sinai rang 

While thd red fire and smouldering clouds outhrake ; 

The aged Earth aghast 

With terror of that hlast 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake. 

When, at the world's last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His throne. 

And then at last our hliss 

Full and perfect is, 

But now begins ; for from this happy day 

The old Dragon, under ground 

In Btraiter limits bound. 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway ; 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail. 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 

The oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Buns through the arched roof in words deceiving : 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the sleep of Delphos leaving : 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o'er, 

And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 

From haunted spiing and dale 
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Edged wifli poplar pale 

The parting Genius is ^ith sighing sent ; 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets monm. 

In consecrated earth 

And on the holy hearth 

The Lars and Lemnres moan with midnight plaint ; 

In urns, and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 

And the chill marhle seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-hatter'd god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother hoth, 
Now sitii not girt with tapers' holy shrine ; 
The Lyhic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
la vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, fled. 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His huming idol all of hlackest hue ; 

In vain with cymhals' ring 

They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance ahout the furnace hlue ; 

The hrutish gods of Nile, as fast 

Isis and Orus, and the dog Anuhis, haste. 

Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove, or green. 
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Tmmpling the unsliower^d grass with lowmgs loud : 

Nor can he he at rest 

Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought hut profoundest hell can he his shroud ; 

In vain with timhrell'd anthems dark 

The sahle-stoled sorcerers hear his worshipt ark. 

He feels from Juda's land 

The dreaded infant's hand ; 

The rays of Bethlehem hlind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the gods heside 

Longer dare ahide, 

Nor Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 

Our Bahe, to show his Godhead true, 

Can in his swaddling hands control the damned crew. 

So, when the sun in hed 

Curtain'd with cloudy red 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 

Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fetter'd ghost slips to his several grave ; 

And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

But see, the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her Babe to rest ; 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending : 

Heaven's youngest-teemed star 

Hath fixed her polish'd car, 

Her sleeping Lord with hand-maid lamp attending ; 

And all about the courtly stable 

Bright hamess'd angels sit in order serviceable. 

MVUm. 
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LESSON XCV. ^THE BROOK. 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty mills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges ; 
By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

1 chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go. 

Bat I go on for ever. 

I wind about and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel, 
"With many a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 
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I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses, 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I come and £ow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go^ 

But I go on for ever. — Tennyson, 

LESSON XCVI. — BAIN IN SUMMER* 

How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout 1 

Across the window pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide, \ 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again. 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 



From the neighbouring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets^ 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide. 

Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain ! 

In the farrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soiL 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

M^re than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain. 
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As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating dropft 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. — LangfeUaw. 

LESS. XOVII. — EABTH*S VOICES. 

The leaf-tongues of the forest, and the flower-lips of the 

sod, 
The birds that hymn their raptures in the ear of God, 
The summer- wind that bringeth music o er land and 

sea. 
Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of songs 

to me: 
** This world is full of beauty, as angeUworlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of love." 

Kight*s starry tendernesses dower with glory evermore, 
Mom's budding-bright melodious hour comes sweetly as 

of yore ; 
But there be million hearts accurst, where no sweet sun- 
beams shine. 
And there be million hearts athirst for love's immortal 

wine. 
This world is full of beauty, as angel-worlds above. 
And if we did our duty it might be full of love, 

Oerald Masseym 

LESS. XOVin. — ^LAKDINO OF. THE Pn.OBIH FATHEBS. 

The breaking waves dashed hi^ 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed* 
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And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
"When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true hearted, came, 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 
Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 

To the anthems of the free I 
The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves* foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared. 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land P 
There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 
• Bright jewels of the mine ? 



The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine 1 
Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what there they found-* 

Freedom to worship God, — Mrs, Hemans. 

LESS. XGIX. ^A bird's NEST. 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work 
A bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he that wrought ; no knife to cut ; 
No nail to fix ; no bodkin to insert ; 
No glue to join ; — ^his little beak was all ; 
And yet how neatly finished 1 What nice hand. 
With every implement and means of art. 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? — Hurdis. 

LESS. 0. — HOBNING HTMN. 

Oh ! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising mom arise I 
Eyes that the beam celestial view. 
Which eveimore makes all things new I 

New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Bestored to life, and power, and thought. 

New mercies, each returning day. 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven* 
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If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

The trivial round, the common task. 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Eoom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To hring us, daily, nearer God. 

Seek we no more : content with these. 
Let present Eapture, Comfort, Ease, 
As Heaven shall hid them, come and go, 
The secret this of Best helow. 

Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love. 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And help us, this and every day. 
To live more nearly as we pray. — Kehle, 

LESS. CI. ^EVENING HYMN. 

*Tis gone, that bright and orb^d blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze ; 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 

In darkness and in weariness 
The traveller on his way must press 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 

Sun of my soul ! Thou Saviour dear. 
It is not night if Thou be near : 
Oh, may no earth-bom cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes. 



'I 
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When round Thy wondrous works below 
My searching rapture's glance I throw. 
Tracing out wisdom, power, and love, 
In earth or sky, in stream or grove ; 

When with dear friends sweet talk I hold. 
And all the flowers of life unfold ; 
Let not my heart within me bum, 
Except in all I Thee discern. 

When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep. 
Be my last thought how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast. 

Abide with me from mom to eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned, to-day, the voice divine ; 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin. 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 

Watch by the sick, enrich the poor 
With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 
Be every mourner's sleep to-night 
Like infant's slumbers, pure and light. 

Gome near, and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take ; 
'Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in Heaven above.— £>6fe. 
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